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A  THEORY  FOR  A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  EPIC 

Hugh  Allison  Smith 

Early  epic  poetry  is  a  favorite  field  for  hypotheses.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  Since  contemporary  documents  dealing  with 
the  earliest  epics  are  generally  lacking,  theoretical  reasoning 
would  seem  to  offer  about  the  only  means  of  approach  to  their 
study. 

However,  the  epic  field  is  as  illusive  as  it  is  alluring,  and  he 
who  enters  this  dim  corridor,  guided  only  by  the  wavering  light 
of  human  reasoning,  should  be,  with  Dante,  warned  by  the 
many  wrecks  of  past  attempts  to  leave  behind  all  hope — for 
the  safety  of  his  brain's  creations.  The  present  writer  is  well 
aware  of  these  dangers,  and  perhaps  would  hardly  venture  it, 
were  it  not  for  the  thought  that  one  may,  while  groping  in  the 
dark,  fall  over  the  precipice,  and  still  have  helped  to  establish 
the  true  path.  In  any  case,  the  step  is  taken  only  after  the  con- 
tinuous reconnoitering  of  an  opening  glimpsed  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  hence  he  can  make  no  appeal  for  indulgence  because 
of  an  unpremeditated  act. 

He  would  be  tempted  to  cite  further  this  deliberation  as 
offering  some  promise  of  success,  were  it  not  for  the  fear  that  his 
case  may  be  only  that  of  many  another  who  has  played  about 
the  brink  of  the  pool  of  his  theory  until  he  is  lured,  fascinated 
by  the  reflections  therein,  to  take  the  fatal  plunge. 

But  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  I  have  no  thought  of  offering 
a  general  theory  applying  to  all  epic  literature.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, I  wish  to  present  a  modest  interpretation  of  a  single  genre, 
the  Chanson  de  geste. 

It  is  well  known  that  this  field  is  sufficiently  extensive.  There 
have  been  published,  of  the  Chansons  de  geste,  close  to  a  hundred 
poems,  and  a  number  of  others,  in  manuscript,  are  available 
for  study. 

I  call  attention  to  the  amount  of  this  poetry  because  I  am 
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convinced  that  this  has  been  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  satisfactory 
treatment  of  it.  Most  epic  study  has  been  by  editors  or  critics 
who  were  interested  in  only  one ,  or,  at  most,  in  a  small  number 
of  these  poems,  and  few  scholars  ever  read  all  of  them — a  fact 
that  is  perhaps  hardly  a  reproach  to  a  man  of  taste. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  its  long  drawn  out  adventures,  it  is 
the  most  important  and  the  most  characteristic  genre  of  me- 
dieval French  literature.  Beginning  with  the  Chanson  de  Roland 
in  the  eleventh  century,  the  first  masterpiece  of  French  litera- 
ture, it  did  not  cease  to  be  written  or  admired  until  the  fifteenth. 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  problems  of  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment should  have  attracted  many. 

The  study  of  these  problems,  however,  encounters  numerous 
difficulties.  Critics  are  at  wide  variance  in  dating  many  of  these 
epics,  the  names  of  few  of  their  authors  are  known,  and  not  one 
exists  in  an  original  manuscript.  Moreover,  in  the  one  or  two 
hundred  years,  or  more,  between  the  dates  of  their  composi- 
tion and  the  copying  of  the  manuscripts  that  now  exist,  the 
greater  number  of  these  poems  have  suffered  numerous  revi- 
sions, or  continuations,  the  exact  character  of  which  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  determine.  Any  study,  then,  based  on  brief  or 
restricted  passages  in  these  versions  would  seem  hopeless  for 
the  attainment  of  reliable  results. 

This  great  body  of  epic  literature  has  been  studied  by  modern 
scholars  for  the  last  100  years.  The  revival  of  interest  in  it  may 
be  placed  as  contemporary  with  French  Romanticism.  As  will 
be  seen,  there  is  more  reason  than  mere  coincidence  to  mention 
this  in  connection  with  the  Romantic  movement. 

From  the  beginning  of  their  studies  of  the  Old  French  epic, 
scholars  found  a  theory  made  to  order  to  explain  its  origin  and, 
as  it  happens,  made  in  Germany.  I  refer  to  the  theories  of  such 
writers  as  F.  A.  Wolf,  in  deriving  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  from 
short,  popular  poems  recited  long  before  they  were  put  in 
writing  and  united  into  longer  works.  This  theory  was  assumed, 
almost  without  discussion,  to  fit  exactly  the  French  Chanson  de 
geste,  just  as  it  was  supposed  to  explain  the  Spanish  epic,  the 
German  and  a  number  of  others.  Uhland  applied  it  to  the 
French,  a  priori,  as  early  as  1812.   But  especially  characteristic 
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are  the  writings  of  the  Grimm  brothers  on  the  origins  of  primi- 
tive poetry.  "I  cannot  imagine,"  says  Jacob  Grimm,  "that 
there  was  ever  a  Homer  or  an  author  of  the  Niebelungen" 
....  "Popular  poetry  does  not  come  from  individual  poets,  it 
gushes  from  the  people  itself" ....  "It  is  the  entire  people  who 
create  an  epic.  It  would  be  absurd  for  an  individual  to  wish  to 
invent  one,  for  every  epic  must  compose  itself,  it  is  not  written 
by  any  poet."  Jedes  epos  mus  sich  selbst  dichten,  von  keinem 
Dichter  geschrieben  werden. 

These  ecstatic  utterances,  inexplicable  as  they  may  seem 
today,  were  approved  without  question  at  the  time.  The  reason 
is  clear.  It  is  a  Romantic  theory,  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
basic  doctrine  of  a  generation  under  the  spell  of  Rousseau's 
eloquent  philosophy  of  the  perfection  of  a  state  of  nature  and 
of  the  poetic  beauty  and  goodness  of  the  primitive  savage.  No 
one  seems  to  have  seen  anything  absurd  in  this  picture  of  re- 
cently escaped  cave-dwellers,  assembling  to  compose  in  poetic 
rhythm  the  epic  history  of  their  race,  or,  as  a  sort  of  Greek 
chorus,  to  sing  paeans  of  praise  in  honor  of  their  gods. 

In  France,  Fauriel  was  the  first  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  the 
French  epic.  This  was  in  a  series  of  courses,  from  1830-36, 
devoted  to  primitive  epic  poetry  in  general,  and  his  application 
of  the  theory  to  the  French  was  only  a  part  of  his  system  and  is 
not  supported  by  any  considerable  evidence. 

With  Fauriel,  the  ideas  of  the  theory  are  fully  formulated  and 
become  the  basic  doctrine  of  every  student  of  the  French  epic 
for  the  next  75  years.  These  ideas,  briefly  stated,  are:  That  the 
French  epic  is  fundamentally  historic;  that  the  present  poems 
are  only  the  final  form  of  a  long  line  of  poetising;  that  the  heroes 
treated,  who  lived,  where  they  lived  at  all,  three  or  four  hundred 
years  or  more  before  the  dates  of  the  present  poems,  were  first 
celebrated  in  contemporary  songs;  that  these  songs  have  in 
some  manner  survived  the  intervening  centuries,  and  that  the 
work  of  the  poets  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  was  to  put 
these  poetic  legends  into  the  form  of  the  present  Chanson  de 
geste.  This  is  the  true  popular  epic,  to  be  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  literary  epic  invented  by  a  single  poet. 

As  said,  this  has  continued  to  be  the  unquestioned  theory, 
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at  least  until  very  recent  times.  Of  the  many  scholars,  philol- 
ogists, litterateurs,  historians,  who  have  occupied  themselves 
with  these  epics,  practically  everyone,  whose  study  is  of  general 
import,  has  been  aiming  to  develop,  or  support  this  theory  of  a 
primitive,  historic  Chanson  de  geste.  Every  editor  of  one  of  these 
epics  has  searched  the  files  of  history  from  the  year  one  to  find 
historic  persons  and  facts  that  may  have  served  as  a  basis 
for  his  poem.  Leon  Gautier,  whose  information  and  enthusiasm 
in  the  epic  field  are  unparalleled,  spent  a  long  and  happy  life 
discovering  battles  and  barons  in  European  history  to  furnish 
the  historic  basis  for  the  100  odd  poems  treated  in  his  monu- 
mental works,  and  when  we  are  reminded  on  the  one  hand 
of  the  striking  poverty  of  imagination  of  the  trouvbres,  and  their 
consequent  inability  to  invent  battles  and  barons  notably  dif- 
ferent from  real  ones,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  think 
of  the  immense  numbers  of  battles  fought,  and  of  barons  who 
lived,  in  the  four  corners  of  Europe,  in  the  five  centuries  pre- 
ceding 1100,  we  can  imagine  Gau tier's  abundant  success. 

In  fact  it  was  this  great  success  that  in  the  end  brought  ruin. 
The  candidates  for  poetic  prototypes  became  too  numerous; 
and  when  we  have  as  many  as  16  fierce  medieval  barons  com- 
peting for  a  single  epic  heroship,  each  supported  by  the  sharp 
pen  of  his  erudite  backer,  we  can  imagine  the  slaughter  if  the 
idea  should  once  come  of  bringing  them  all  on  the  stage  together. 

However,  the  idea  of,  or  the  wish  for,  any  such  wholesale 
massacre  of  epic  ghosts  is  quite  recent.  In  general  the  work  of 
critics  has  been  to  extend  the  theory  of  a  primitive,  historic, 
Chanson  de  geste.  One  of  the  latest  general  treatises  of  this 
nature  is  Rajna's  Origini  delVepopea  francese,  in  1884,  which 
takes  the  last  logical  step  in  rounding  out  the  primitive-historic 
theory.  Since  the  Chanson  de  geste  is  only  the  final  term  of  an 
anterior  popular  poetry,  and  there  is  no  particular  stopping  point 
in  carrying  back  this  poetry,  the  ultimate  source  of  the  French 
epic  should  be  Frankish  or  Germanic.  Rajna's  book  is  intended 
to  prove  this. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  discuss  this  work  here.  In  general 
it  stands  or  falls  along  with  the  theory  which  it  adopts.  When 
it  appeared,  its  conclusions  were  as  generally  accepted  as  was  the 
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theory  on  which  it  is  based.  Nevertheless,  Rajna's  realistic 
method  brought  into  sharper  outline  some  of  the  basic  problems 
of  this  theory,  and  perhaps  hastened  the  development  of  a  new 
attitude  toward  them.  The  masterly  review  of  Rajna's  book 
by  Gaston  Paris,  in  the  Romania,  illustrates  these  problems  and 
this  new  attitude.  What  is  the  duration  of  purely  oral  tradi- 
tion? What  was  the  exact  nature  of  these  early  Germanic 
poems,  none  of  which  exists,  nor  is  definitely  characterized? 
How  did  they  pass  from  a  Germanic  tongue  into  a  Romance 
one,  to  say  nothing  of  their  passage  from  an  oral  into  a  written 
form? 

The  mention  of  Gaston  Paris  suggests  another  side  of  this 
study.  While  the  French  scholars  had  accepted,  as  a  matter  of 
faith  almost,  these  doctrines  of  a  popular  historic  epic,  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  critics  so  able  and  rationalistic  as 
Gaston  Paris  and  Paul  Meyer  would  be  entirely  at  home  in  a 
theory  doubly  nebulous  both  in  its  Romantic  and  its  Germanic 
origin.  They  were  too  clear-sighted  to  be  contented  to  view 
matters  of  fact  through  the  misty,  poetic,  Gotterdatntnerung-like 
atmosphere  of  the  original  theory.  In  a  number  of  instances  they 
had,  with  the  best  of  intentions  toward  the  theory,  dragged  out 
some  of  its  vague  shapes,  for  a  clearer  view  in  the  pitiless  light 
of  realistic  treatment,  and  usually  with  disconcerting  results  as 
to  the  reality  of  these  shadowy  creations. 

The  culmination  of  these  tendencies  to  test  the  substance  of 
the  primitive  epic  theory  is  found  in  the  work  of  Joseph  Bedier. 
In  his  Legendes  Epiques,  1907-13,  we  have  a  general  attack  on 
the  whole  theory  by  a  rationalistic  critic  who  had  no  primitive 
epic  religion  to  surrender,  or  at  least  had  given  no  hostages  to  it. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  constructive  theories  of  his 
work,  the  destructive  results  would  seem  fairly  certain  and  final. 
This  is  because  the  theory's  walls  were  already  largely  under- 
mined and  ready  to  tumble  down  at  the  blast  of  the  first 
trumpet. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  mention  all  the  prob- 
lems discussed  by  Bedier,  but  the  following  conclusions,  of 
importance  here,  do  not  seem  rash.  The  theory  that  the  French 
epic  is  built  on  an  anterior  popular  poetry,  when  examined 
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critically,  is  founded  on  nothing  more  substantial  than  hypoth- 
esis and  assumption.  Much  of  the  reasoning  and  analogy 
used  to  support  it  is  itself  faulty,  and  rests  on  myths  now  ex- 
ploded, such  as  the  strength  of  purely  oral  tradition,  the  can- 
tilene  or  ballad  theory,  and  the  making  of  a  poem  by  an  entire 
people.  Moreover  the  hypothesis  is  not  necessary  to  explain 
the  small  amount  of  history  found  in  the  French  epic. 

Especially  important,  however,  is  the  work  of  Bedier  in  de- 
stroying the  great  mass  of  historical  identifications.  To  do  this 
he  had  only  to  oppose  them  to  one  another,  and  they  destroyed 
themselves. 

What  then  is  certainly  left  of  the  original  doctrine? 

For  the  theory  of  popular,  primitive  poems,  an  hypothesis, 
unsupported,  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  even  unreasonable. 
For  the  claim  that  the  French  epic  is  historic,  there  remains,  it 
is  true,  two  or  three  score  of  historic  names,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  names  are  such  as  Charles  Martel,  Pipin,  Charlemagne, 
Louis,  and  the  characteristic  amount  of  historical  information 
of  an  author  of  these  epics  is  that  Charles  Martel  was  the  father 
of  Pipin,  or  that  Louis,  Charlemagne's  son,  was  crowned  during 
his  father's  life-time.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  to  assume 
anterior  poems,  contemporary  with  these  personages,  to  ac- 
count for  such  bits  of  knowledge  in  the  11th  and  12tb  century 
epics.  They  were  easily  available  to  authors  of  those  centuries 
from  other  sources.  Moreover,  in  the  infrequent  cases  when  a 
historic  personage  was  less  famous,  or  the  facts  more  extensive, 
Bedier  has  shown  that  the  authors  of  the  Chansons  de  geste 
could,  and  in  some  cases  certainly  did,  obtain  these  facts  from 
other  sources,  such  as  the  churches,  monasteries,  or  lives  of 
saints.  Reducing  the  historic  basis  to  its  just  proportions,  then, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  there  is  no  need  to  recur  to  the 
theory  of  an  anterior  poetry,  in  order  to  explain  the  small 
amount  of  history  found  in  the  Chansons  de  geste. 

If  the  above  conclusions  are  well  founded,  their  importance 
is  fundamental.  It  is  now  possible,  and  for  the  first  time  possible, 
to  treat  the  French  poems  in  themselves,  without  being  com- 
pelled, as  in  the  past,  to  base  every  conclusion  on  a  poetry  that 
we  do  not  have,  and  about  which  we  know  today,  and  have 
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always  known,  nothing.  In  other  words,  it  should  now  be  pos- 
sible to  write  a  really  serviceable  history  of  the  French  epic, 
for  the  ones  of  Gautier  and  of  Nyrop  are  based  on  a  theory  that 
is  unfounded. 

Bedier  has  clearly  seen  and  proclaimed  this  fact,  but  it  must 
not  be  thought  that  he  has  written  this  new  history.  His 
exposition  of  the  importance  of  the  pilgrim  routes  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  French  epic  might  be  taken  as  a  partial  essay 
in  this  direction,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  much  less  universal  and,  in 
some  cases,  possibly  less  certain  than  his  destructive  work. 
He  has  undoubtedly  shown  that  a  number  of  the  poems  take 
their  geography  from  the  Pilgrim  routes.  But  we  should  expect 
this  under  any  circumstances  as  they  were  the  best  known 
routes,  and  the  natural  ones  for  such  expeditions.  He  has  shown 
again  that  many  poems  get  historic  or  legendary  material  from 
the  churches  and  monasteries  of  these  routes,  and  this  is  im- 
portant, but  also  natural  under  any  circumstances.  He  has 
shown  that  the  monks  exploited  the  epics,  which  is  both  in- 
teresting and  important,  but  not  fundamental  in  explaining  the 
history  of  the  epic.  The  least  certain  of  his  exposition  is  the 
suggestion  that  some  poems  were  actually  written  as  propa- 
ganda, in  favor  of  shrines  or  monasteries  on  the  pilgrim  routes. 
If  this  could  be  proven,  for  a  considerable  number  of  poems,  it 
would  be  important,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is,  even 
in  a  single  case,  and  I  doubt  if  it  ever  can  be.  The  French  epic 
has  no  such  pious  purpose.  Let  any  one,  for  example,  read  the 
16,000  lines  of  romantic  adventures  in  the  Entree  en  Espagne, 
and  decide  if  the  brief  passages  where  the  author  proclaims  his 
pious  object  are  anything  more  than  the  customary  subterfuge, 
or  pretended  documentation.  The  few  lines  he  gives  to  such 
purpose  do  not  furnish  a  sufficient  motive  for  the  crime  of  the 
other  16,000. 

As  a  final  summary,  then,  Bedier  has  not  explained  the  French 
epic,  but  he  has,  along  with  Gaston  Paris,  Paul  Meyer,  P.  A. 
Becker,  and  others,  cleared  the  ground  and  made  possible  a 
solid  foundation  for  a  general  work  of  this  sort.  Indeed  he  has 
done  more  than  that  and  more,  I  think,  than  any  other.  He  has 
shown  clearly  the  folly  of  digging  any  deeper  in  the  hope  of 
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finding  a  surer  bottom,  and  has  indicated  that  the  plan  should 
be  drawn  in  the  usual  way,  to  fit  the  known  material  in  sight. 

With  the  bankruptcy,  then,  of  the  primitive-historic  theory, 
after  one  hundred  years  of  able  effort  to  support  it,  in  what  way 
should  the  Chansons  de  geste  be  studied?  They  should  be  studied 
as  we  study  any  other  literary  genre,  in  themselves,  for  what 
they  are  and  pretend  to  be,  heroic  or  romantic  poems,  written 
from  the  11th  to  the  14th  centuries,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  those 
times  and  a  product  of  those  times.  They  should  be  read  all 
together,  compared  with  one  another,  and  their  relationships 
noted. 

No  doubt  anyone  unfamiliar  with  the  history  of  epic  study 
will  say  at  once:  "But  surely  this  has  already  been  done,  since 
it  has  always  been  the  A  B  C  of  literary  study  of  a  genre.*9 
Nevertheless  it  is  exactly  this  which  has  not  been  done,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  where  it  has  been  done  the  results  have 
been  disregarded;  and  for  reason.  Since  it  was  an  article  of 
faith  that  the  present  poems  depended  on  some  earlier  form, 
every  study  has  endeavored  to  formulate  this  something  earlier 
and  interpret  accordingly  the  present  poems. 

I  make  the  above  statements  with  the  greater  assurance 
because  I  happened  myself,  some  twenty  years  ago,  to  read 
rapidly  nearly  all  of  these  poems,  and  was  impressed  by  some 
very  obvious  conclusions.  However  these  deductions  were  so 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  theories  then  held  that  they  would 
have  been  dismissed  at  once  by  any  jury  of  epic  critics  as 
superficial  and  inconsequential,  and  I  should  have  hardly  dared 
confess  them  to  myself.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  such 
study  are  as  follows: 

The  so-called  popular  French  epic  is  purely  a  literary  genre , 
the  work  of  a  school,  and,  in  fact,  unusually  artificial,  in  that 
is,  much  more  than  is  commonly  the  case,  even  with  a  school, 
the  product  of  exploitation  and  imitation  of  a  single  model. 
Put  concretely,  I  should  say  that  the  old  French  epic  was 
created  and  inspired,  so  far  as  we  know,  by  the  Chanson  de 
Roland;  that  the  other  poems  are,  in  general,  due  to  the  ex- 
ploitation and  emulation  of  this  model.  At  least  this  seems  to  be 
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as  true  as  to  say  that  the  classic  drama  begins  with  the  Cid 
or  the  Romantic  with  Hernani. 

It  is  possible  to  give  here  only  a  few  of  the  arguments  in 
support  of  this  conclusion. 

First  of  all  the  Roland  itself  has  perhaps  been  already  suffi- 
ciently explained.  Without  recourse  to  anterior  poetry,  Bedier 
has  shown  how  an  author  of  the  11th  century  could  have  ob- 
tained the  very  few  facts  of  history  he  has  used,  and,  even  if 
we  do  not  accept  all  of  Bedier's  conclusions  in  this  case,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  an  11th  century  author  had  other 
means,  about  which  we  in  the  20th  century  know  nothing,  of 
learning  these  facts.  Moreover,  the  spirit  of  the  Roland,  its 
militant  Christianity  and  patriotism,  is  an  exact  reflection  of 
its  century,  the  century  that  prepared  and  began  the  great 
crusades.  Roland  himself  is  the  most  perfect  incarnation  of 
these  chivalric  crusades,  and  further  he  is,  in  his  demesure,  his 
rash  courage  and  his  religion  of  the  point  d'honneur,  the  eternal 
type  of  the  French  hero,  be  he  Bayard,  the  Cid,  Cyrano  de 
Bergerac,  or  the  white-gloved  cadet  of  St.  Cyr  in  the  recent  war. 
Finally  the  old  language  had  just  reached  the  point  of  literary 
possibility.  The  time,  the  milieu,  were  there.  All  that  was 
needed  was  a  poet  of  genius.  Whoever  he  was  he  appeared,  and 
no  one  to-day,  not  blinded  by  a  theory,  can  read  the  Roland 
and  think  of  it  as  anything  except  the  well  composed  work  of 
such  a  writer.  It  is  a  masterpiece,  for  its  epoch,  and  it  represents 
this  epoch  in  its  most  characteristic  and  heroic  phase. 

It  was  inevitable  then  that  the  Chanson  de  Roland  should  gain 
the  great  popularity  that  it  did.  It  is,  we  may  be  sure,  sung 
widely:  everyone  wishes  to  hear  it.  Roland,  Oliver,  Charle- 
magne, Ogier  and  Ganelon  are  on  the  lips  of  all.  Any  new  in- 
vention about  these  heroes  is  certain  to  be  eagerly  listened  to; 
the  mention  of  one  of  these  names  will  find  an  audience  in  the 
castle  or  draw  a  crowd  in  the  court-yard.  This  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  continuer,  and  we  should  no  more  expect  him  to 
neglect  this  opportunity  than  we  should  expect  the  modern 
novelist,  who  receives  his  royalty  for  50,000  copies,  to  refrain 
from  a  sequel  in  the  same  vein. 

At  first  he  may  begin  by  lengthening  the  original,  or  by  in- 
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troducing  episodes,  a  revision  which  the  Roland  and  most  of  the 
popular  Chansons  show.  But  also  the  trouvhe  will  begin  early 
to  imitate  the  Roland,  using  these  same  heroes,  in  different 
adventures,  and  with  the  exhaustion  of  this  period  of  their 
lives,  he  will  recount  their  youth,  their  Enfances;  a,  development 
which  few  of  these  heroes  have  escaped.  Since  every  hero  must 
once  have  been  young,  this  is  a  source  that  can  never  fail. 

Or  the  trouv&re  may  take  up  the  later  life  of  a  hero,  and  we 
may  have  as  a  final  chapter  his  montage  (or  monk-dom),  where 
he  enters  a  monastery  taking  with  him  his  war-like  habits,  to 
the  discomfiture  of  his  fellow  monks,  and  where  he  finally  dies 
in  the  odor  of  saintdom. 

This  last  resource,  it  is  true,  is  not  always  to  be  found,  since 
not  infrequently  the  poem  creating  his  popularity  also  ter- 
minated his  career  in  the  ad  quern  direction. 

However,  there  are  still  other  ways  of  exploiting  the  magic 
name  of  a  popular  epic  figure.  He  may  have  had  sons  or 
nephews,  or  his  life  may  be  sufficiently  unknown  for  sons  and 
nephews  to  be  safely  invented.  In  any  case  he  had  a  father 
and  a  grandfather,  and  in  all  probability  these  were  so  obscure 
that  the  trowofoe  may  make  them  as  illustrious  as  he  pleases. 

In  this  way  was  created  that  striking  feature  of  the  Chansons 
de  geste,  the  cycles,  in  which  there  are  a  large  number  of  poems 
dealing  with  the  same  heroes,  or  with  heroes  that  are  related 
by  family  ties.  This  situation  is,  of  course,  known  to  everyone 
who  knows  these  epics,  but  it  has  regularly  been  assumed  that 
the  grouping  into  cycles  is  a  late  development,  that  it  was  done 
arbitrarily,  and  was  not  present  in  the  original  forms  of  these 
epics;  which  is,  no  doubt,  a  logical  view  as  long  as  one  believes 
in  an  original  form  and  holds  that  these  heroes  are  only  late 
masques  in  our  present  poems  for  real  historic  persons  in  the 
primitive  ones. 

Fixed  in  this  belief  the  critic  refuses  to  take  seriously  the 
assertions  of  the  authors  of  these  epics.  The  trowvbre  proclaims, 
for  example,  a  new  poem  on  the  famous  Roland  and  Charle- 
magne, this  time  in  an  expedition  to  Italy  just  before  the  battle 
of  Ronceval;  but  before  he  is  half  through,  "Hold!"  cries  the 
critic.    "This  is  not  Charles  or  Roland.    It  is  Girard  de  Fraite 
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who  lived  and  fought  in  the  9th  century."  Discouraged  the 
trouvbre  turns  to  the  cycle  of  William  and  announces  another 
poem  on  the  famous  William  of  Orange  (of  Aliscans),  explaining 
the  Emperor's  ingratitude.  "But,"  interrupts  the  critic,  "This 
is  not  the  southern  William  of  Orange;  this  is  William  Flax- 
head,  from  the  north,"  and  the  critic  spends  a  good  year  of  his 
life  trying  to  learn  why  and  how  William  went  south. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  poet  knew  perfectly  well  that  he  spoke 
only  of  the  epic  William  of  Orange,  already  made  famous  in 
Aliscans ,  and,  what  is  more,  so  did  all  of  his  12th  century 
hearers,  and  that  is  precisely  why  he  spoke  of  William. 

The  only  novelty  I  have  to  propose  then  is  that  the  formation 
of  these  cycles  was  not  a  late  and  factitious  development  in 
the  French  epic,  but  that  it  is  original  and  fundamental,  and 
explains  the  existence  itself  of  the  various  poems.  Their  authors 
were  only  following  the  regular  practice  of  a  school  in  exploiting 
a  newly-created  and  popular  genre,  and  were  motivated  by  the 
universal  desire  of  an  author  to  secure  a  hearing  and  to  achieve 
success. 

What  are  the  facts  to  support  this  hypothesis?  I  can,  ob- 
viously, only  summarize  them  here. 

Let  us  apply  for  a  moment  the  hypothesis  to  the  Cycle  of  the 
King.  In  addition  to  the  Roland,  twenty-one  poems  are  usually 
classed  in  this  cycle.  Not  one  of  these  is  as  old  as  the  Roland 
and  not  one  approaches  it  in  merit.  If  the  Roland  is  a  prototype 
for  these  later  poems,  and  if  its  popularity  is  an  exciting  cause 
for  writing  others,  what  should  we  expect  to  find  in  these  others? 
First  of  all,  these  same  heroes,  Roland,  Oliver,  Charlemagne, 
Ogier,  Ganelon,  Marsile,  or  related  ones,  and,  second,  poems 
of  similar  motive  and  structure. 

Three  of  these  other  poems,  the  Entree  en  Espagne,  the  Prise 
de  Pampelune  and  Otinel  are  fitted  into  the  seven  years  men- 
tioned in  the  Roland,  during  which  Charlemagne's  army  had 
been  fighting  in  Spain  before  the  battle  of  Ronceval.  All  the 
Roland  figures  arc  present,  but  the  chief  hero  of  all  three  is 
Roland  himself,  who  is  carried  through  thousands  of  lines  of 
adventure. 

Aspremont  tells  how  Roland,  a  youth  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  won 
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his  spurs  and  his  famous  sword  Durandel.    It  is  an  Enfances 
of  Roland. 

Berte  et  Milone  relates  Roland's  childhood,  and  tells  of  his 
parents. 

Here  then  are  five  poems  mainly  devoted  to  exploiting  the 
epic  fame  of  Roland. 

The  Chanson  des  Saisnes  has  a  chief  hero  Baldwin,  a  brother 
of  Roland,  mentioned  in  the  Roland)  and  in  Aiquin,  one  of  the 
prominent  figures  is  Roland's  father,  who  is  killed  there.  This 
makes  seven  poems  mainly  exploiting  Roland  and  his  family. 

Berte  aux  Grans  Pies  tells  of  Charlemagne's  parents,  his  birth 
and  his  two  half  brothers.  It  is  wholly  fictitious,  as  are  all  of 
these,  except  for  a  name  or  two. 

Mainet  tells  how  Charlemagne  was  ill-treated  by  these  false 
half  brothers,  how  he  fled,  a  youth,  to  Spain,  his  contact  there 
with  Marsile,  his  future  enemy  in  the  Roland,  and  his  winning 
his  famous  sword  mentioned  in  the  Roland.  It  is  an  Enfances 
of  Charlemagne. 

The  poem  called  Charlemagne  is  a  more  complete  Enfances. 

Macaire  is  the  pathetic  story  of  Charles'  wife  accused  by  a 
traitor,  a  relative  of  Ganelon. 

Here  then  are  four  epics  that  deal  primarily  with  Charle- 
magne and  his  family. 

The  Destruction  de  Rome  and  Fierebras  are  allied  poems  of 
which  the  chief  French  hero  is  Oliver. 

The  Enfances  Ogier  and  the  Chevalerie  Ogier  are  exactly  in- 
dicated by  their  titles. 

Gui  de  Bourgogne  is  the  most  obviously  of  all  based  directly 
on  the  Roland;  all  the  Roland  heroes  are  used. 

The  Pelerinage  Charlemagne,  whatever  its  purpose,  serious  or 
burlesque,  again  presents  us  with  the  chief  heroes  of  the 
Roland 

Anstis  de  Cartage,  tells  of  a  final  conquest  of  Spain  with  the 
second  and  final  killing  of  Marsile. 

In  Jean  de  Lanson,  the  leading  figure  is  a  traitor,  nephew  of 
Ganelon. 

Huon  de  Bordeaux  is  hardly  an  epic  but  the  demesure  of 
Roland  is  strikingly  paralleled  in  the  rashness  of  Huon. 
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Simon  de  Pouille,  tells  of  an  expedition  of  the  twelve  peers, 
with  Simon  at  their  head. 

Let  us  apply  this  test.  Four  of  the  chief  heroes  of  the  Roland 
are  Roland,  Charlemagne,  Oliver  and  Ogier.  Of  our  21  poems 
15  center  about  one  of  these  four  names  and  two  others  devote 
much  space  to  the  four  collectively,  and,  in  every  case,  each  of 
these  four  personages  is  treated  quite  consistently  as  a  hero 
from  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  Take  out  from  these  epics  these 
four  personages  and  you  have  no  poem  left.  It  is  obvious  then 
that  none  of  these  17  would  have  been  written  in  its  present 
form,  were  it  not  for  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  and  what  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  without  the  Roland  a  single  one  would 
have  been  written  at  all? 

The  use  of  the  Roland  heroes  then  in  this  cycle  and  the  genea- 
logical relation  of  the  various  heroes  are  not  afterthoughts,  but 
were  in  the  conception  of  these  poems;  the  authors  were  ex- 
ploiting the  Roland. 

The  other  most  important  group  is  the  cycle  of  William  of 
Orange  in  which  are  usually  classed  26  poems.  Here  the  applica- 
tion of  the  theory  of  a  central  poem  is  even  more  simple,  as  it 
has  always  been  noted  that  the  chief  heroes  of  all  these  26 
epics  belong  to  a  single  family,  that  of  William.  The  only 
difficulty  has  been  that  critics  have  regularly  sought  for  some 
lost  poem  as  the  center  of  this  cycle,  and  naturally  no  two  have 
agreed  on  what  this  supposed  lost  poem  was  like. 

Recently,  however,  a  newly  discovered  form  of  one  of  these 
epics,  the  Chanson  de  Guillaume,  has  simplified  the  problem. 
This  form  seems  very  early,  possibly  the  oldest  of  our  epics, 
after  the  Roland.  Moreover,  in  its  coherent  parts,  it  agrees 
substantially  with  two  other  incomplete  but  complementary 
poems,  the  Covenant  Vivien  and  Aliscans,  which  although  found 
in  late  and  much  revised  versions,  have  always  been  recognized 
as  containing  the  finest  poetry  of  this  cycle.  In  fact  there  are 
no  others,  besides  the  Covenant- Aliscans,  that  so  nearly  ap- 
proach the  Roland  in  inspiration,  poetry,  and  epic  power.  The 
Chanson  de  Guillaume  makes  it  fairly  certain  that  this  is  the 
central  poem,  and  with  this  as  a  center  the  composition  of  the 
others  is  clear,  as  a  few  words  will  show. 
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The  outstanding  heroes  of  this  central  poem  are  Vivien, 
William,  and  Renouart,  although  William's  father,  brothers, 
uncles,  and  nephews,  have  substantial  roles.  Of  the  other  25 
poems  of  the  cycle,  six  are  devoted  entirely  or  very  largely  to 
the  further  adventures  of  William,  covering  his  life  from  its 
Enfances  to  his  retirement  to  a  monastery.  Four  give  a  similar 
epic  history  of  Renouart  and  his  sons.  Two  are  devoted  to 
Vivien,  who,  since  he  was  killed  very  young  in  the  central  poem, 
could  only  have  an  Enfances.  Twelve  of  them,  then,  are  about 
these  three  chief  heroes  of  the  central  poem. 

Of  the  13  others,  all  in  general  late,  five  have  as  central 
heroes  William's  brothers,  five  William's  father  and  grand- 
fathers, and  three  his  uncles  and  nephews. 

Furthermore,  in  spite  of  all  the  seeking  for  historical  proto- 
types, the  only  certain  history  of  any  significance  behind  a 
single  one  of  these  personages  is  in  the  case  of  William,  and  this 
could  be  told  in  three  lines,  and  furnishes  no  adequate  motive 
for  his  extensive  epic  history.  Besides,  the  origin  of  this  central 
poem,  the  Covenant-Aliscans,  has  long  been  recognized.  It  is 
immediately  inspired  by  the  Roland  and  imitates  it  constantly. 
For  example,  its  most  appealing  hero,  Vivien,  is  simply  a 
replica  of  Roland.  Like  Roland  his  death  is  due  to  his  detnesure, 
his  vow  never  to  flee  from  the  pagans;  like  Roland  he  refuses 
to  send  for  aid  when  attacked;  like  Roland  he  sends  for  his 
uncle  only  when  his  own  death  and  that  of  all  his  men  are 
certain;  like  Roland  he  blows  his  horn  and  breaks  a  vein  of  his 
temples;  and  like  Roland  his  death  is  the  poetic  climax  of  the 
poem. 

The  cycle  of  William  then  is  built  up  on  the  central  poem  of 
the  Covenant-Aliscans ,  each  other  poem  being  a  chapter  in  the 
epic  history  of  William's  family,  and  each  motivated  by  the 
purpose  to  exploit  the  heroes  made  famous  in  this  fine  central 
poem.  And  finally  this  central  poem  itself  is  certainly  inspired 
by  the  Chanson  de  Roland.  Were  it  not  for  the  Roland  no  one 
of  these  poems  would  exist  as  it  does,  and  we  have  no  means  of 
saying  whether  it  would  have  existed  at  all. 

Space  prevents  the  treatment  here  of  the  other  epics,  which 
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are  in  general  late  and  of  less  importance,  and  for  which  similar 
explanation  can  usually  be  offered. 

It  is  also  impossible  in  this  paper  to  summarize  all  the  results 
of  this  treatment,  or  mention  the  evidence  in  favor  of  it,  and 
even  less  can  objections  of  detail  be  answered.  Nevertheless, 
to  such  objections  one  general  answer  can  be  made.  One 
hundred  years  of  study  have  brought  the  bankruptcy  of  a  treat- 
ment based  on  hypothetical  poems  and  prototypes,  and  have 
shown  the  futility  of  a  method  that  takes  into  account  particular 
or  restricted  passages  and  attempts  to  reconcile  the  numerous 
inconsistencies  of  these  poems.  They  have  been  so  often  revised 
in  their  present  manuscripts  that  studies  based  on  such  methods 
are  hopeless.  We  must  cease,  then,  in  the  Chansons  de  geste,  to 
chasser  la  petite  bete,  and  must  take  up  the  only  factors  of  these 
epics  that  have  remained  constant  during  all  these  changes, 
namely  the  chief  heroes  or  personages,  and  the  general  subject 
matter  of  the  epic  considered  along  broad  lines.  This  prelimin- 
ary study  shows  there  is  no  need  for  the  theory  of  a  primitive 
historic  Chanson  de  geste,  and  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Old  French  epic  is  purely  a  literary  genre,  as  much  so,  making 
proper  allowance  for  differences  in  time  and  civilization,  as 
the  JEneid  or  Paradise  Lost.  That  the  Roland  does  not  approach 
the  JEneid  in  art,  nor  Paradise  Lost  in  learning  and  philosophy, 
goes  without  saying.  No  more  did  the  11th  century  approach, 
in  those  respects,  the  epoch  and  civilization  of  Virgil  or  the 
century  of  Milton. 

If  this  conclusion  is  just,  its  results  should  be  valuable,  out- 
side the  realm  of  pure  theory.  Important  as  the  conclusion 
might  be  in  further  undermining  the  general  theory  of  a  primi- 
tive popular  epic — a  term  and  a  conception  which  personally  I 
believe  to  be  misleading  and  false —  it  is  not  toward  this  aim 
that  I  wish  to  apply  it  here.  It  should  result  in  scholars  ceasing 
to  study  the  Chanson  de  geste  for  a  purpose,  in  which  it  has 
little  or  no  value,  that  is,  for  its  pretended  reflection  of  the 
history  or  customs  of  Charlemagne,  or,  even  more  absurdly,  for 
the  traits  of  its  supposed  Germanic  source.  No  student  of 
French  literature  makes  the  mistake  of  studying  the  French 
Classic  drama  of  Corneille  and  Racine  for  its  information  on 
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Greek  and  Roman  history  and  life,  in  preference  to  its  real  value 
in  interpreting  the  life  and  thought  of  17th  century  France; 
and  yet  the  classic  drama  has  a  hundred  times  more  history 
of  antiquity  than  the  Old  French  epic  shows  of  the  age  of 
Charlemagne.  It  should  mean  that  henceforth  the  Chansons  de 
geste  should  be  studied  for  what  they  are,  a  literary  genre  and  a 
characteristic  literary  product  of  French  civilization  from  the 
11th  to  the  14th  centuries. 


LA  CHANSON  DE  ROLAND  AND  LA  CHANCUN  DE 

WILLAME 

Lucy  Maria  Gay 

The  attempt  has  been  made  by  M.  Wilmotte  to  prove  that 
the  author  of  the  Chanqun  de  Willame  was  not  only  a  stupid 
plagiarist  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  where  he  was  not  reproduc- 
ing other  versions  of  his  story,  but  that  he  failed  to  unify  and 
weld  his  material  with  any  spark  of  personality.  Since  expres- 
sion was  found  for  these  opinions  in  the  Romania,1  they  must 
supposedly  be  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

M.  Wilmotte  says2  at  the  outset  that  what  has  best  served 
him  in  his  study  is  "le  classement  de  certain es  formules  egale- 
ment  familieres  aux  deux  auteurs."  And  he  continues:  "Se 
douterait-on,  par  exemple,  qu'il  y  a  dans  Roland  une  centaine 
de  vers  debutant  par  le  mot  Franc  {Franqais)  precede  ou  suivi 
d'un  verbe,  d'un  qualificatif  appose,  etc.;  que  Ton  y  trouve  onze 
fois  (si  j'ai  bien  compte)  Dient  Franqeis  en  tete  du  vers  (analogie 
interessante  pour  ma  comparaison),  de  meme  que  Dient  paien, 
moins  frequent?"  Since  the  French  and  the  "pagans"  are  the 
protagonists  in  both  poems,  and  in  both,  conversations  between 
them  are  related,  it  would  seem  inevitable  that  such  expressions 
as  "Say  the  French"  or  "Say  the  pagans"  should  be  used,  nor 
would  it  seem  that  they  could  constitute  any  basis  for  the  con- 
clusion that  one  poet  was  copying  the  other.  Still,  since  M. 
Wilmotte  thinks  differently,  just  how  frequently  are  these 
"formulae"  used  in  Willame,  for  M.  Wilmotte  does  not  say? 
After  examination,  we  in  turn  might  ask:  Would  any  one 
suspect  that  there  is  in  it  no  line  beginning  with  the  word  Franc, 
that  there  are  only  twelve3  beginning  with  Franqais  for  the 
hundred  M.  Wilmotte  finds  in  Roland  preceded  or  followed  by  a 


i  Vol.  44  (1915-17),  pp.  55-86 
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verb  or  a  qualifier,  that  we  are  obliged  to  read  to  line  2787 
before  we  find  a  Blent  Franceis*  at  the  beginning  of  a  line,  while 
Dient  pa'ien1  occurs  but  three  times? 

Of  no  more  significance  appears  to  us  the  occurrence6  in  both 
poems  of  la  gent  paienur,  chevalers  gentilz,  and  cent  milie  furent, 
expressions  which  it  would  seem  impossible  for  a  poet  of  that 
day  to  avoid.  Before  using  the  old  genitive  plural  paienur,7  the 
author  of  Willame  had  used  a  similar  form,  Sarazinur(s),8  not 
found  in  Roland.  Chevalers  gentilz  is  found  but  once.9  The  more 
common  qualifiers  of  chevalier  in  Willame  as  well  as  in  Roland 
are  franc  and  vaillant,  but  the  author  of  Willame  is  not  dependent 
on  Roland  for  his  vocabulary:  le  chevaler  oneste,10  and  le  chevaler 
real11  are  not  mentioned  by  Turold.  As  for  cent  milie  furent, 
to  judge  by  the  Roland,  a  hundred  thousand  was  a  common 
expression  of  the  time  for  an  innumerable  host.  The  number 
of  the  French  leaving  Spain  after  seven  years  of  warfare  there 
was  cent  milie12  and  though  these13  alone  are  supposed  to  return 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  the  rear-guard,  when  the  ten  divisions 
of  the  French  are  formed  to  meet  the  attack  of  Baligant,  cent 
milie  are  in  the  tenth14  alone.  In  Willame,  cent  milie  is  used 
only  three  times15  and  then  to  designate  the  number  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  use  of  numbers  the  author  of  Willame  is  more 
sober  and  his  effect  more  artistic.  The  largest  number  of  French 
mentioned  as  meeting  the  enemy  hosts  is  forty  thousand.16 

Farther  on  M.  Wilmotte  calls  attention  to  another  analogic 
of  the  same  innocent  sort.  To  designate  the  Saracens  the  two 
texts  say  la  gent  adverse.17    If  the  author  of  Willame  does  use 


«  Thereafter  in  lines  2904,  2937,  3016,  3452,  3470:  cf.  Wilmotte.  p.  76,  n.  5 
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four  times18  this  expression  which  is  twice19  found  in  Roland, 
at  any  rate  he  designates  by  it  each  time  the  pagan  enemy, 
whereas  Turold  puts  it  in  one  case  rather  comically  in  the  mouth 
of  Baligant  speaking  to  his  own  men:20 


Dist  Baliganz:  "La  meie  gent  averse, 
Car  chevalchez  pur  la  bataille  quere. 


This  would  ordinarily  indicate  that  if  borrowing  there  was,  it 
was  Turold  who  did  it. 

M.  Wilmotte  is  convinced  that  the  author  of  Willame 
n'avait  pas  du  avoir  sous  les  yeux  une  copie  de  Roland  pour  faire  les  "mosalques" 
qui  de  place  en  place  decelent  en  lui  un  imitateur  patient.  .  .  .  Mais  notre 
jongleur  avait  les  vers  de  son  modele  dans  la  tete;  il  6tait  accoutum6  a  les  reciter; 
ils  lui  venaient  au  gre  de  ses  besoins.  Cela  se  d6duit,  sans  grande  peine,  des 
descriptions  de  combat,  qu'il  a  utilisees  avec  moins  de  scrupule  que  tout  le 
reste.21 

In  support  of  these  convictions,  M.  Wilmotte  offers  statistics 
of  the  occurrences  in  Roland,  of  two  expressions  used  in  these 
descriptions  of  single  combat: 

.  .  .  Par  exemple,  apres  avoir  montr6  un  chevalier,  qui  met  en  pieces 
l'armure  et  P6cu  de  son  adversaire,  Turoldus  ne  manque  pas  d'ajouter  que 
celui-ci  est  jet6  sans  vie  a  bas  de  son  cheval:  que  mort  I'abat  (ou  tout  (il)  Vabal 
mort),  dit-il,  et  la  constatation  est  necessaire;  mais  son  instinct  artistique  (et 
aussi  les  exigences  de  Passonance)  le  pousse  a  varier  l'autre  moiti6  du  vers;  dans 
la  premiere  partie  (de  1273  a  1894,  exactement)  il  y  a  onze  exemples  du  premier 
hemistiche  deja  cit6,  (1273,  1279,  1302,  1307,  1334,  1569, 1579,  1584,  1668, 
1894);  il  n'y  en  a  pas  deux  d'un  second  hemistiche  identique;  j'ai  not£  six  autres 
exemples,  du  vers  3357  au  vers  3619;  tous  sont  completes  par  des  hemistiches 
differents  (3357,  3364,  3428,  3450,  3468,  3619);  enfin,  dans  sept  exemples 
(1204,  1229,  1250,  1287,  1295,  1498,  1534),  un  premier  h6mistiche  identique: 
Pleine  sa  hanste,  a  decide"  le  poete  a  modifier  la  f  ormule  precit6e  pour  constituer 
le  second.22 

After  we  have  found  that,  nevertheless,  line  1302  of  Roland  is 
identical  with  line  3468:  Que  mort  Vabat  de  sun  cheval  cur  ant; 
that  lines  1229  and  1534  are  identical:  Pleine  sa  hanste  I'abat 


M  Willame,  104,  162,  610,  838 
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mort  des  ar cutis ;  and  that  lines  1287  and  1498  are  likewise 
identical :  Pleine  sa  hanste  el  champ  mort  le  tresturnet,  we  should 
be  interested  to  see  what  M.  Wilmotte  finds  in  Witlame,  but 
all  we  learn  from  him  is  that  "L'auteur  de  la  Chanqun  ne  se 
donne  pas  tout  ce  mal."  Strange  to  say,  que  mort  Vabat  (ou  tout 
{il)  Vabat  mort)  is  not  once  found  in  Willame  in  the  first  hemis- 
tich. In  the  second  hemistich  it  is  found  only  four  times:  in 
lines  327  and  447  which  are  the  same:  Tut  estendu,  Vabat  mort  en 
la  place;  in  line  2304,  Pleine  sa  hanste  Vabat  mort  a  la  terre  and 
line  3139,  Pleine  sa  hanste  Vabat  mort  del  cheval.  The  author  of 
Willame  uses  in  this  connection  in  addition  to  abattre,  the  verbs 
acraventer,  found  elsewhere  in  Roland23  also,  and  trebucher  that 
does  not  occur  in  Roland. 

440  Enpeint  le  Hen,  si  Vad  trebuche  mort.u 

789  Od  icel  colp  Vi  ad  trebuche  mort. 

1828  Mort  le  trebuche,  del  cheval  chiet  a  terre. 

1834  Mort  le  trebuche,  des  arcuns  de  la  sele. 

3023  Tut  le  debruse,  mort  Vad  acravente. 

3093  Tut  le  debruse,  mort  Vad  acravente. 

3303  Tut  le  combruse,  mort  Vad  acravente. 

This  neither  reveals  the  author  of  Willame  a  patient  imitator 
of  Roland,  nor  shows  him  lacking  in  that  artistic  instinct  at- 
tributed to  Turold.  Again,  M.  Wilmotte  after  citing  from 
Willame,  "Uescu  li  fruisse  e  le  halberc  li  rumpi"  25  notes  26 

On  pourrait  ecrire  toute  une  petite  dissertation  sur  les  formules  qu'emploie 
l'auteur  de  Roland  pour  exprimer  cela.  II  y  met  autant  d'adresse,  sinon  davan- 
tage,  que  dans  les  tours  qu'on  a  vu  plus  haut  (p.  60,  n.  2)  servir  a  exprimer  le 
geste  du  vainqueur  abattant  le  vaincu  de  son  cheval.  Freint  est  le  plus  usuel 
des  termes  employes  pour  l'ecu,  et  rompt  {-pit)  pour  le  haubert  (1199,  1263, 
1276,  1283,  1292,  1314,  1354,  1532,  1576  et,  dans  l'episode  de  Baligant,  3361, 
3425,  3448-9,  3465  (fruisset)  3466,  3570).  Mais  il  y  a  aussi  desclot  (1199),  des- 
comfist  (1247),  desmaille  (1270),  desaffret  (3426)  pour  designer  la  fracture  du 
haubert.     Cette  variete,  notre  jongleur  en  fait  fi. 

But  out  jongleur  as  M.  Wilmotte  disparagingly  calls  the  author 
of  Willame  has  quite  as  varied  a  vocabulary  to  express  this: 


23  L.  1955 
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mentioning  the  fracture  of  the  hauberk  only  ten  times  and  of 
the  shield  fourteen  times,  whereas  Turold  speaks  of  the  fracture 
of  the  hauberk  and  of  the  shield  each  twenty  times,  eleven  verbs 
are  used,  but  one  less  than  in  Roland.21  It  is  rather  Turold  who 
cannot  be  complimented  upon  the  richness  of  his  vocabulary 
when  he  uses  one  verb  sixteen  times  to  express  the  breaking 
of  the  shield.  Nor  are  there  more  similar  lines  in  these  descrip- 
tions: M.  Wilmotte's  examples  from  the  Roland  do  not  reveal 
any,  but  if  the  full  text  of  Roland  be  read,  we  may  verify  that 
line  3449,  given  in  M.  Wilmotte's  statistics,  is  almost  identical 
to  line  1293,  not  given: 

3449     De  sun  osberc  U  desrumpt  la  ventaille. 

1293     De  sun  osberc  li  rompit  la  ventaille. 

Line  3466,  given,  is  similar  to  line  1300  not  given. 

3466    De  sun  osberc  li  derumpit  les  pans. 

1300    De  sun  osberc  li  ad  rumput  les  pans. 

Line  1558,  not  given,  has  only  two  words  in  inverted  order: 

1558    De  sun  osberc  li  ad  les  pans  rumput. 

Line  12471  included  in  the  statistics  is  the  same  as  line  1305,  not  men- 
tioned : 

1247     Uescut  lifreinst  V osberc  li  descumfist. 

1305     Uescut  lifreinst  V osberc  li  descumfist. 

And  lines  2158  and  2079,  both  not  given,  are  alike: 
E  sun  osberc  rumput  et  desmailet. 

We  may  also  justly  ask  why,  if  the  author  of  Willame  was  but  a 
patient  imitator  of  Roland,  and  descriptions  of  battle  were  what 
he  utilized  "avec  moins  de  scrupule  que  tout  le  reste,"28  he  did 
not  multiply  his  descriptions.  We  cannot  imagine  that,  even  in 
the  eleventh  or  the  twelfth  century,  of  all  the  parts  of  his  story 
his  descriptions  of  battle  "etaient,  assurement,  le  plus  goutees, 
trouvaient  le  public  le  plus  attentif  et  le  plus  indulgent."29 


"In  Roland,  for  the  hauberk:  desclore,  1199,  1946  (?),  rompre,  1265,  1293,  1300,  1558,  2079 
2158;  derompre,  1284,  1532,  3449,  3466;  desconfire,  1247,  1305;  desevrer,  3466,  3571;  desajrer,  (les 
pans  de),  3426;  desmaillier,  1270,  2079,  2158;  for  the  shield:  freindre,  1199,  1263,  1270,  1276,  1283, 
1247,  1292,  1305,  1314,  1532,  1576,  2157,  3361,  3425,  3448,  3570;  fruissier,  3465;  escanteler,  1292; 
estroier,  2157;  quassier,  3448.  In  Willame  for  the  hauberk:  rompre,  420,  1832;  desrompre,  1827 
2130;  abattre  (les  mailles  de),  779;  deserrer,  1827,  2303;  desmaillier,  1832,  2130;  estroer,  3138;  for  the 
shield:  fendre,  323,  1826,  1831,  1837 ;  fruissier ,  420,  1826,  1 183 1;  fret ndre,  443,  2129,  2303,  3138; 
encanleler  1826;  escanteler  1831  (?);  deserrer,  2129. 

?s  Wilmotte   p.  60 
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Rather,  then  as  now,  it  was  the  scenes  in  which  figure  the  valiant 
wife  of  William,  the  noble  little  Guy,  and  the  jealous  queen,  that 
were  of  absorbing  interest.  A  Song  of  Roland  was  not  the  only- 
song  known  to  the  poet  of  WillameP  Descriptions  of  battle 
must  have  been  found  in  all,  and  would  inevitably  resemble  each 
other  more  or  less.31 

Throughout,  M.  Wilmotte's  arguments  do  not  bear  examina- 
tion, so  much  do  they  distort  the  old  poem.  Tedbald  and  Vivien 
do  not  from  the  outset  to  the  end  of  their  story  bear  the  rela- 
tion of  Roland  and  Oliver.  Although  it  is  Vivien  who  at  once 
counsels  sending  for  William  when  the  news  of  the  approach  of 
the  pagans  is  learned,  and  Tedbald  who,  out  of  jealousy  of 
William,  wants  to  fight  without  him,  it  is  Tedbald  who  soon 
prefers  prudence  to  valor  and  leaves  the  field.  The  story  of  his 
going,  running  under  a  gallows  where  four  men  were  hanging 
and  finally  into  a  flock  of  sheep,  reaching  home  with  a  piece  of  a 
fleece  dangling  at  his  stirrup,  shows  the  poet  of  Willame  akin  to 
Villon  and  Rabelais.  There  is  nothing  comparable  to  it  in 
Roland*    Tedbald 

.  .  regarde  vers  la  haute  mer  (es  altes  eigues) ;  il  voit  les  mats  de  vingt  mille 
bateaux.  Sans  transition,  sans  un  mot  d'eclaircissement,  cinq  cents  trefs  sont 
dresses  par  les  ennemis;  Tedbald  demande,  alors,  a  Vivien  de  monter  sur  un 
tertre  et  de  les  "surveoir."  Vivien  refuse  et  c'est  Tedbald  qui  va  s'assurer  de  la 
force  numerique  et  des  intentions  des  envahisseurs.  C'est  ce  qu'Oliviers  fait 
aussi  dans  Roland.33 

As  we  read  the  text,34  the  account  is  rapid  but  perfectly  com- 
prehensible with  all  the  transition  and  explanation  necessary; 
Tedbald  looked  first  toward  the  sea  and  saw  the  masts  of  twenty 
thousand  ships.  He  looked  again  and  said:  "Now  I  see  their 
tents."  Vivien  says  in  effect,  "That  can't  be.  It  is  a  navy  that 
is  approaching.  When  they  land,  they  will  tent."  But  when  he 
came  forward,  he  distinguished  tents  also  and  admitted  that 
Tedbald  might  be  right. 


»o  Cf.  11.  1260  ff 
81  Cf .  Gormont  et  Isembart 
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Li  quons  Tedbald  gardet  es  haltes  eigues 

De  vint  mil  niefs  i  ad  veu  les  vernes. 

Co  dist  Tedbalt:  "Ore  vei  jo  lur  berberges." 

Dist  Vivien:  "No  sunt,  (car)  ne  poent  estre. 

Naviries  est  qui  aprisme  vers  terre. 

Se  cil  sunt  fors,  il  purprendrunt  herberge." 

Dune  vint  avant,  si  i  choisid  les  festes 

De  cine  cent  trefs,  les  pignuns,  et  les  herberges. 

Dist  Vivien:  "Co  poent  il  ben  estre." 

It  seems  so  natural  for  a  leader  to  mount  a  height  to  learn  of 
the  strength  and  position  of  the  enemy  that  the  finding  of  this 
same  action  in  the  two  poems  should  arouse  no  suspicion  of 
plagiarism.  In  any  case,  if  the  author  of  Willame  were  un- 
consciously repeating  Roland,  the  act  would  be  associated  with 
the  words  in  which  it  was  expressed.  The  fact  is  twice  recounted 
in  Roland35  and  each  time  it  was  a  pui  that  was  mounted,  and 
it  is  from  a  pui  that  he  is  later  said  to  descend,  and  the  word 
pui  is  not  used  in  the  account  in  Willame.  Because  the  author 
of  Willame  says:  Garde  Tedbald,  M.  Wilmotte  is  persuaded  that 
he  is  parrot-like,  repeating  the  guardet  of  Roland.  Yet  how  dif- 
ferent the  rest  of  the  line ! 

Garde  Tedbald  vers  la  lasse  de  mer36 
Guardet  soz  destre  parmi  un  val  herbos.37 

The  expression,  la  lasse  de  mer,  Turold  nowhere  uses.  And  to 
find  anything  like  what  Tedbald  saw,  M.  Wilmotte  is  obliged 
to  read  fifteen  hundred  lines  farther  where,  both  Oliver  and 
Roland  dead  and  buried,  Turold  had  occasion  to  name  some 
craft  of  the  navy  gathered  by  Baligant  to  bring  his  men  from 
Babylon  to  help  Marsile  against  Charlemagne! 

Nor  does  it  seem  more  convincing  to  note  that  in  both  poems, 
the  champions  of  France  and  Christianity  were  anxious  to  avoid 
all  reproach.  We  had  always  supposed  that  France  pointed  with 
pride  to  the  unselfish  championship  of  high  ideals  in  the  in- 
terest not  simply  of  national  but  of  world  progress,  exemplified 
in  the  earliest  masterpieces  of  her  literature.     Does  then  M. 


*L1.  1017,  1029,  1035 
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Wilmotte  desire  to  take  from  her  this  crowning  glory?  "Dans 
Roland"  he  says,  "c'est  done  la  France  plutot  que  le  monde 
chretien,  qui  est  en  cause.  .  .  .  Crestientet  est  reserve  a  un 
autre  emploi.  Voyez  3598."  The  fact  that  M.  Wilmotte  evi- 
dently overlooks  is  that  the  name  of  France  is  often  given  in 
Roland  (according  to  one  commentator  one  hundred  and 
seventy  times)38  to  the  whole  empire  of  Charlemagne,  which  in 
addition  to  France,  properly  speaking,  included  in  the  opinion 
of  Turold,  Bavaria,  Germany,  Normandy,  Brittany,  Poitou, 
Auvergne,  Flanders,  Frisia,  Lorraine  and  Burgundy,  that  is  to 
say,  Christendom  of  that  time.  The  author  of  Willame  is  more 
careful  in  his  use  of  these  terms.  France  is  France  and  crestientet, 
Christendom.39  But  crestientet  is  used  also  in  Willame  as  in 
English  and  as  in  Roland.    To  the  line  cited  by  M.  Wilmotte:40 

Receif  la  loi  que  Deus  nos  a  presentet, 
Chrestientet  et  pui  te  amerai  sempres. 

may  be  compared  more  than  one  line  from  Willame:*1 

Bone  fud  Fore  que  jo  te  pris  a  per 
E  icele  mieldre  que  eiistes  crestiehte. 

Nor  does  concern  for  the  honor  of  France  fail  to  be  implied  or 
expressed.  The  French  in  going  to  the  final  struggle  say  in 
Willame:*2 

.  .  .  Pur  l'almes  a  noz  peres, 

Tant  i  ferum  de  lances  e  d(es)  espees, 

Aprez  noz  morz  en  ert  France  dotee. 

Vivien,  says  M.  Wilmotte,43  sees  mown  down  ula  compaigne 
bele  del  mielz  de  France;  il  s'en  desole,"  and  since  in  Willame** 
we  find : 

Dune  tort  ses  mains,  tire  sun  chef  et  sa  barbe, 
Plure  des  oilz,  si  li  moflle  sa  face. 


38  Cf.  Chamard,  La  Chanson  de  Roland,  p.  S,  n.  2 
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its  author  is  again  making  mosaics  of  reminiscences  of  Roland  fb 
because  Charlemagne  in  sorrow  for  his  dead  peers, 

Tiret  sa  barbe  cum  horn  ki  est  iret 

and 

Plurent  des  oilz  si  baron  chevaler, 

as  if  weeping  were  not  the  common  heritage  of  the  race  and 
pulling  the  beard  a  common  indication  of  sorrow  in  the  middle 
ages.  And  then,  continues  M.  Wilmotte,46  "d'assez  gauche  facon, 
Vivien  reveille  en  eux  les  souvenirs  du  foyer,  si  naturellement 
amenes  dans  Roland."  But  Vivien  does  not  awaken  in  his  men 
reduced  now  in  number  to  twenty,  memories  of  home;  he  simply 
tells  them,  and  very  naturally,  that  if  they  think  him  foolish 
to  continue  the  uneven  contest,  it  is  because  they  are  thinking 
of  their  wives  and  their  possessions  and  that  they  can  go  home 
to  them,  if  they  want  to  do  so,  but  as  for  him,  he  will  stay  to 
the  bitter  end.47 

Ore  vus  remenbre  des  vignes  e  des  prez 
E  des  chastels  e  des  larges  citez, 
E  des  moillers  que  a  voz  maisuns  avez, 
Que  de  co  menbre  ne  ferad  ja  barne. 
Alez  vus  ent,  seignurs,  e  tut  par  mun  gre 
Jo  remaindrai  ici  al  champ  adure. 

It  would  appear  as  if  M.  Wilmotte  must  have  read  vus  remenbre 
as  an  imperative.  With  Vivien's  consent  therefore  the  rest  of 
his  men  with  the  exception  of  Girard  at  first  leave  him  to  his 
fate  (to  return  later),  and  Girard  he  sends  after  William.  "Mais 
voici,"  continues  M.  Wilmotte,48  "qu'a  ce  messager  Vivien 
(pourquoi?)  rappelle  ses  exploits  tout  au  long."  Why?  Why 
does  Roland  retail  his  own  exploits  to  Charlemagne,49  and  again, 
when  addressing  his  sword50  shortly  before  he  died?  There 
would  seem  to  be  more  reason  for  Vivien's  doing  so  than  for 


«L1.  2414  f 
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Roland.  Vivien  wanted  to  remind  William  under  what  obliga- 
tion he  was  to  come  to  his  aid.  M.  Bedier51  who  transcribes  these 
lines  from  Willame  introduces  them  fittingly: 

"Et  il  6numere  les  souvenirs  du  passe  glorieux  qui  Punit  a.  Guillaume." 

M.  Wilmotte  continues: 

.  .  .  il  lui  parle  de  Turku  le  rei  et  de  la  mort  de  Raher  (lis :  Rabel)  un  mienfedeil. 
Ce  Rabel  vient  tout  droit  de  Roland  et  j'ai  a  peine  besoin  de  mentionner  l'hypo- 
these inverse.  Le  rimeur  a  embroville  ce  qui  est  clair  chez  Turoldus,ou  Rabel  tue 
le  Sarrasin  Turleu;  il  estropie  le  premier  nom  et  introduit  assez  bizarrement  le 
second;  il  est  coutumier  de  ces  confusions. 

Granted  that  Raher  and  Turlen  (1.657)  or  Turleis  (1.980)  of 
Willame  designate  the  same  persons  as  Rabel  and  Torleu  of 
Roland,52  the  hypothesis  is  quite  as  plausible  that  both  poets 
were  using  names  famous  in  story  independently  of  each  other. 
In  Roland,  Torleu  is  called  le  rei  per  sis,  and  it  is  only  a  difference 
of  a  similar  designation  that  would  prevent  our  conclusion  that 
Turold  had  one  and  the  same  man  killed  twice:  in  line  1287, 
Anseis  kills  Turgis  de  Turteluse,63  and  in  line  1358,  Oliver  kills 
Turgis : 

Pois  ad  ocis  Turgis  et  Esturgus. 

The  second  of  these  men  killed  by  Oliver  makes  us  pause  also. 
In  lines  1297  ff.  is  the  account  of  the  death  of  an  Estorganz  whose 
name  differs  no  more  from  Estorgos  whom  Oliver  later  killed 
than  Willame' s  Raher  from  Roland's  Rabel. 
To  resume  M.  Wilmotte's  story:54 

Vivien,  reste  seul,  oppose  a  ses  adversaires  une  defense  glorieuse. 

Dient  paten:  J  a  net  verrum  vencu.  .  Ch.  762 

Paien  dient:  .  .R.  2146 

J  a  n'ert  vencul:  .  .R.  2153 
La  situation  en  apparence  est  la  meme  des  deux  parts,  et  pourtant,  quelle  differ- 
ence! Les  Sarrazins  savent,  dans  Roland,  que  Charles  est  averti:  les  sonneries 
de  ses  graisles  ont  repondu  a  celles  de  l'olifant.  Ici,  rien  de  pareil,  et  le  decourage- 


11  Les  Le~gendes  i piques,  v.  I  p.  88 
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ment  des  ennemis  n'est  nullement  Justine.  Pourtant  ils  fuient,  mais  apres  lui 
avoir  lance  les  derniers  traits. 

But  if  M.  Wilmotte  had  quoted  also  the  line  following  the  one 
he  quotes  from  the  Chanqun  de  Willame  and  completing  the 
sentence,  the  reader  would  at  once  see  that  the  situation  was 
not  the  same: 

Dient  paien:  Ja  nel  verrum  vencu 
Tant  cum  le  cheval  laissum  vif  desuz  lui. 

This  they  say  after  Vivian  had  killed  a  hundred.  Their  dis- 
couragement is  only  to  the  extent  of  despairing  of  killing  him 
as  long  as  his  horse  is  alive  under  him.  Pursuing  him  like  a 
wild  beast,  they  finally  succeed  in  killing  his  horse.  The  very 
next  line  tells  of  the  attack  of  a  Berber  so  that  it  seems  per- 
fectly plain  whence  the  Berber  came:  he  was  among  his  pur- 
suers: 

"Ja  ne  veintrum  le  nobile  vassal, 

Quant  desuz  lui  leissum  vif  sun  cheval." 

Idunc  le  quistrent  e  as  puiz  e  as  vals, 

Cum  altre  beste  salvage  de  eel  aguait. 

Une  compaignie  li  vint  par  mi  un  champ, 

Tant  li  lancerent  guivres  e  trenchanz  darz, 

Tant  en  abatent  al  cors  de  sun  cheval, 

De  sul  les  hanstes  si  fust  charge  un  char. 

Un  Barbarin  li  vint  par  mi  un  val, 

etc.  11.  766-774. 

"II  (l'episode  du  Barbarin)  a  du  singulierement  plaire  au  rimeur  inconnu  .  .  .  ," 
says  M.  Wilmotte,55  "puisqu'il  Fa  repete  deux  fois.  Mais  avec  quelle  gaucherie! 
Dans  Roland  il  est  parfaitement  justified  II  s'agit  de  ce  Sarrazin  qui,  feignant  la 
mort,  epie  le  h6ros,  le  voit  "pame  sur  Pherbe  verte"  et  essaie  de  lui  arracher  ses 
armes  en  Pinsultant  (2274  ss.).  Ici  on  ne  sait,  la  premiere  fois,  d'ou  arrive  cet 
ennemi  (774  ss.) ;  la  seconde  fois,  il  accourt  comme  la  premiere,  "entre  ses  quisses 
(il)  out  un  grant  destrer"  (917:  comp.  773);  la  troisieme,  il  n'est  autre  que  Des- 
rame,  et  se  heurte  a  Guillaume  .  .  .  ." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  for  identifying  the  Berber  who, 
with  no  feigning  of  death,  attacks  Vivian  still  in  fighting  trim, 
though  unhorsed,  with  the  Saracen,56  who  approaches  Roland 
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to  disarm  him  when  he  is  lying  in  a  swoon.  In  Wiltame*7  the 
Berber  throws  a  dart  that  wounds  Vivian  in  the  side.  Vivian 
pulls  out  the  dart  and  strikes  with  it  the  pagan  such  a  blow  on 
the  back  that  he  falls  dead.  Then  he  draws  his  sword  and  begins 
to  fight  with  it,  praying  as  he  fights,  one  of  the  most  touching 
prayers  in  all  literature.  A  part  of  it  may  here  be  rendered: 

Holy  Mary,  Mother  of  God, 

So  truly  as  thou  borest  God  as  son, 

Protect  me,  by  thy  holy  mercy 

That  these  felon  Saracens  may  not  kill  me! 

But  when  he  had  sai'd  it,  the  poet  interposes,  the  noble  man  re- 
pented having  asked  this: 

Much  now  I  thought  as  a  fool  and  an  impudent  fellow 

When  I  thought  of  saving  my  own  body  from  death, 

When  the  Lord  God  himself  did  not  save  himself, 

Who  suffered  on  the  holy  cross  for  our  death 

To  redeem  us  from  our  mortal  enemies. 

Respite  from  death  I  ought  not  to  ask, 

For  Thou  wert  not  willing  to  pardon  it  Thyself.58 

There  is  nothing  like  this  in  Roland. 

The  enemy  continue  to  press  him,  and  he  continues  to  fight, 
though  grievously  wounded.  Finally  a  Berber,59 — there  seems 
no  reason  at  all  for  supposing  him  to  be  the  same  one  as  before, 
since  the  poet  made  Vivian  kill  that  one  on  the  spot,  and  this 
one  makes  a  different  attack  and  is  victorious — strikes  Vivian 
on  the  head  and  he  falls,  to  be  carried  off  by  the  pagans  who 
run  up  from  many  sides.  When  William  comes,  too  late  to 
save  Vivian,  but  not  too  late  to  fight  the  pagans  until  he  is  left 
alone  with  Girard  and  Guiscard,  the  poet  recounts  in  some  de- 
tail the  death  of  these  two.  After  William  had  failed  to  help 
Girard,  he  goes  to  the  aid  of  Guiscard,  who  had  fallen  on  the 
sandy  shore  and,  attacked  by  thirty  pagans,  was  calling  for 
him.60  He  kills  ten  of  the  pagans  and  the  rest  flee.  William  then 
lifts   Guiscard   to  his  saddle  behind  him.    At  this  juncture  a 
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Berber  on  a  swift  horse  throws  a  dart  that  strikes  Guiscard  in 
the  left  loin  and  kills  him.  William  with  his  left  arm  puts  him 
before  him  on  the  neck  of  his  horse,  with  his  right  pulls  the  dart 
from  the  body  and  strikes  the  pagan  such  a  blow  upon  the 
tuenard61  (a  word  not  found  in  Roland)  that  it  kills  him.  Thus 
William  rides  home  with  the  dead  body  of  Guiscard. 

Here  are  the  three  episodes  in  which  a  Berber  appears  in 
Willame.  If  the  pagan  combatants  were  named  as  they  regu- 
larly are  in  Roland,  there  could  have  been  no  attempt  to  con- 
found them  in  spite  of  the  repetition  of  certain  lines.  As  for 
the  contest  between  William  and  Desrame,  no  Berber  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  that.  The  word  Barbarin  does  not  occur 
again  after  line  1213.  If  the  Berbers  do  not  play  in  Willame 
the  role  of  the  Saracen  who,  seeing  Roland  fall  fainting,  pre- 
tended to  be  dead,  smeared  his  face  and  body  with  blood  and 
got  up  to  run  to  disarm  him,  neither  does  Desrame.  In  Roland 
we  wonder  why  the  Saracen  went  to  all  the  trouble  of  smearing 
his  face  and  body  when  Roland,  the  last  of  the  rearguard,  was 
apparently  dead.  In  Willame  the  hero  is  riding  on  horse,  fol- 
lowed by  Guy  on  foot,  sometimes  up  to  his  knees  in  blood. 
Quite  naturally  then,  Desrame,  lying  on  the  field,  would  be 
envolupe  de  sablun  e  de  sane.62  On  seeing  William,  he  springs  to 
his  horse  and  the  battle  takes  place.  William,  cutting  off  one 
of  Desrame's  legs,  succeeds  in  throwing  him.  Yet  M.  Wilmotte 
finds  that  we  have  still  here  V episode  du  barbarin,  that  dans  Vun 
et  V autre  cas  Vemprunt  est  manifeste,  and  tantdt  Vivien,  tantdt 
Guillaume  Vabattent;  and  more  curiously  still  there  is  added: 
dans  le  troisibme  episode,  on  lui  adresse  les  mtmes  objurgations 
que  dans  R.,6S  and  in  support  of  this  assertion  two  lines  are  cited 
from  Willame,  one  (1.788) 

Ultre  lecchere,  maleiz  Barbarin 

from  the  first  Berber  episode,  and  the  other,  (1.1964) 


81  Familiar  in  Gormont  et  Isembart 

«L.  1891 

ts  L.  2292.  culvert  paien,  cum  fus  unkes  si  os.  A  note  to  the  culvert  paten  of  this  line  asks 
whether  it  possibly  inspired  par  antiphrase,  "le  culvers  Franceis"  du  Cour.  Louis  (833,  1101).  But 
Roland  addresses  Ganelon:  A  hi,  culver tl  malvais  hum  de  put  aire,  R.,  764 
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A  glut  lecchere,  cum  fus  unc  tant  ose, 

not  addressed  to  a  Berber  nor  to  Desrame  but  to  young  Guy! 
And  this,  in  M.  Wilmotte's  next  paragraph,  he  recognizes  him- 
self: 

Mais  combien  peu  cette  derniere  exclamation,  dans  la  chanQun,  se  Justine! 
Desrame  est  "couche  sur  l'herbe,"  au  lieu  que  ce  soit  Roland;  il  se  lamente,  et 
ne  menace  pas.  Gui  le  voit  "travailler  sur  1'erbe"  et  c'est  lui  que  son  oncle  traite 
de  lecchere,  on  ne  sait  vraiment  pourquoi  (1964);  quitte  a  l'approuver  dix  vers 
plus  loin  (1975).  Tout  cela  manque  de  logique  et  de  v6rite. 

But  if  M.  Wilmotte  had  only  finished  the  sentence  beginning 
with  the  objurgation  quoted,  the  reader  would  see  for  himself 
that  the  poet  tells  us  why  William  spoke  thus  to  Guy: 

A  glut,  lecchere,  cum  fus  unc  tant  ose 
Que  home  maigne  osas  adeser! 
En  halte  curt  te  serrad  reprove.64 

Guy  had  cut  off  the  head  of  Desrame  wounded  and  writhing  on 
the  ground,  and  William  reproves  him  for  touching  a  wounded 
{maigne)  man.65  It  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  honorable 
warfare  and  to  William's  generous  nature.  It  was  in  keeping 
also  with  the  character  of  Guy  as  it  had  been  hitherto  protrayed 
that  he  should  hold  his  ground  and  justify  his  action  to  Wil- 
liam.66 

Co  respunt  Guiot :  Unc  mais  nen  oi  tel, 

S'il  n 'aveit  pez  dunt  il  peiist  aler, 

II  aveit  oilz  dont  il  poeit  veer, 

Si  aveit  coilz  pur  enfanz  engendrer, 

En  sun  pais  se  fereit  uncore  porter, 

Sin  istreit  eir  uncore  Derame, 

Qu'en  ceste  terre  (ki)  nus  querreit  malte 

Tut  a  estrus  se  deit  horn  delivrer." 

"Nies,"  dist  Willame,  "sagement  t'oi  parler. 

Cors  as  d'enfant  e  raison  de  ber. 

Apres  ma  mort  ten  tote  m(a)  herite. 

When  William  comes  home  from  his  first  defeat  and  bewails  his 
lot  to  his  valiant  wife,  asking : 
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Si  jo  murreie,  qui  tendreit  mun  pais? 
Jo  n'ai  tel  eir  qui  la  peusse  tenir.67 

Guy  says  that  he  would  do  so: 

"A  la  fei,  uncle,"  co  dist  li  enfes  Gui, 
Si  tu  murreies,  jo  tendreie  tun  pals, 
Guiburc,  ma  dame,  voldrai  ben  servir. 

William  answers  him  in  much  the  same  rough  way  as  he  does 
in  this  case. 

Mielz  vus  vient,  gluz,  en  cendres  a  reposer68 
Ke  ne  te  feit  a  tenir  ma  cunt6 

and  Guy  begins  his  reply  in  practically  the  same  way  as  here:69 

A  la  fei,  sire,  (uncle)  unkes  mes  n'oi  tel. 

William  recognizes  his  wisdom  and  valor  and  is  softened: 

Quant  Pot  Willame,  prist  le  chef  a  cro   er, 
Plurad  des  oilz  tendrement  e  suef , 
L'enfant  apele,  sil  prist  a  acoler, 
Trois  fois  le  beise,  e  puis  li  ad  mustre: 
A  la  fei,  sagement  a  parle,  etc. 

Similar  scenes  take  place  elsewhere.70  The  whole  story  of  Guy 
is  beautiful  in  its  logical  development  and  poetic  charm.  Few 
pictures  in  literature  are  finer  than  that  painted  for  us  by  the 
poet  of  William  and  Guy  together  on  the  battle  field.  William, 
after  seeing  how  doughtily  the  young  Guy  conducted  himself, 
recognizes  him  as  a  peer,  saying:71 

Qa,  traiz,  nies  Gui,  devers  mun  destre  poig. 
Od  le  mien  ensemble  porte  tun  gunfanun, 
Si  jo  t'ai,  ne  crem  malveis  engrun. 
II  s'asemblerent,  le  jur  furent  baruns, 
En  la  bataille  dous  reals  compaignuns. 

M.  Wilmotte72  has  just  quoted  lines  865-867  of  the  "Chancun," 
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and  he  continues:  "La  laisse  suivante  eveille  d'autres  soupcons. 
Elle  est  en  -an."  But  the  laisse  suivante  is  in  -ier;  guerr{e)ier\ 
ascier:  quartiers:  drescier:  piez;  then  haster,  lasser,  and  the  next 
laisse  in  e:  (quarrels):  halbercifer:  claveals:  boels:  mes:  ait.  Then 
comes  a  laisse  in  -an.  "Or,"  says  M.  Wilmotte,  "dans  le  recit  de 
la  mort  de  Roland,  il  est  deux  laisses  qui  ont  cette  m&me  termin- 
aison  commune,  et  plusieurs  vers  de  suite  nous  offrent  ici  et  la 
les  memes  mots-assonances,  ce  qui  peut  difficilement  etre  du  au 
hasard."  If  laisses  in  -an  were  nowhere  else  found  in  the  two 
poems73  but  in  recounting  the  deaths  of  their  heroes,  there  might 
be  some  significance  to  this  remark.  Similarity  in  lines  2228-32 
of  Roland  and  lines  883,  888-891  of  Willame  seems  particularly 
striking  to  M.  Wilmotte.  He  comments  upon  them  without  citing 
them.  As  we  read  them  we  cannot  see  that  the  author  of  Willame 
is  a  patient  imitator  of  Turold,  if  imitator  he  was  in  any  way: 

R.  2228  ff.         II  est  si  fieble  qu'il  ne  poet  en  avant. 
Nen  ad  vertut  trop  ad  perdut  sang 
Einz  que  om  alast  un  sul  arpent  de  camp, 
Fait  li  le  coer  si  est  chaeit  avant. 
La  sue  mort  li  vait  mult  angoissant. 

W.  883  Vivien  eire  a  p6  par  mi  le  champ, 

888  ff.  Tut  fu  vermeil  des  le  holz  en  avant, 

L'escalberc  pleine  e  de  feie  e  de  sane, 
Devers  la  mure  (si)  s'en  vait  apuiant. 
La  sue  mort  le  vait  mult  destreignant. 

And  destreignant  is  not  le  dernier  vers  de  la  laisse'™  four  more 
lines  in  -an  follow:  brant:  poant:  Franc:  combatant. 

After  resuming  the  story  to  the  moment  when  there  remain 
only  three  of  the  French  on  the  battle  field  after  William's 
second  attack,  M.  Wilmotte  says:  "C'est  d'abord  Girart;  il  est 
comme  Vivien,  blesse  en  trente  lieux,"75  and,  of  course,  it  is  be- 
cause Roland's  horse  was  wounded  in  thirty  places,  that  the 
author  of  Willame  had  Girard  and  Vivian  wounded  in  thirty 


^Willame,  11.  243  254,  268-271,  332-335,  668-681,  730,  749;  Roland,  11.  264-273,  280-292, 
550-563, 609-616, 826-840, 860-873;  910-915, 940-950, 1070-1082, 1082-1092, 1153-1169, 1298-1303, 
1467-1182,  1620-1627,  1702-1812,  1760-1784,  1842-1850 
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places.  Girard  also  Crie  et  husche  quant  la  mort  Vaprocad™ 
because  Turold  says  Qo  sent  Roland  que  la  mort  li  est  pres.77 
Death  being  the  only  word  alike  in  the  two  lines,  the  author  of 
Willame  could  apparently  not  speak  of  death  without  being 
accused  of  simply  making  mosaics  of  words  and  phrases  from 
Roland.  "Les  paiens,  encore  une  fois,  s'enfuient  sans  ombre  de 
raison."  On  the  contrary,  they  have  a  very  good  reason,  as 
medieval  French  epic  reasons  go,  for  fleeing.  Of  the  thirty 
pagans  that  had  attacked  Girard,  William,  who  had  come  up  on 
the  cries  of  Girard,  had  killed  ten,  and  so  frightened  the  rest  that 
they  fled.  The  Willame  story  is  modesty  itself  compared  to  the 
Roland  story.  When  Roland  cut  off  the  right  hand  of  Marsile 
and  the  head  of  his  son,  a  hundred  thousand  pagans  fled.78 

When  Roland's  horse  has  been  killed  under  him,  M.  Wilmotte 
notes  that  Turold  says  the  pagans  flee  and  leave  him  alone: 
P alien  s'en  fuient  puis  sil  laissent  ester  (2162)  and  because  the 
author  of  Willame  says:  les  vint  fuient  del  val79  and  some  lines 
farther  on,  Respunt  Girarz:  Sire,  laissez  qo  ester™  he  is  but  re- 
peating Roland ,  though  the  words  are  in  an  entirely  different 
context,  and  it  is  a  thing  not  a  person  that  is  to  be  let  alone. 
William,  after  killing  ten  of  the  thirty  pagans,  as  has  been  said, 
and  after  the  rest  had  fled,  turns  to  the  grievously  wounded 
Girard  and  inquires  of  his  bodily  condition  and  of  his  soul's 
salvation,  and  Girard  replies  that  he  does  not  want  to  hear  any 
such  talk:  he  wants  to  be  put  on  a  horse  to  be  after  the  pagans 
again  and  he  begins  his  reply81  with  the  words  quoted  by  M. 
Wilmotte:  Sire,  laissez  go  ester.  Evidently  the  author  of 
Willame  could  not,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Wilmotte  even  use  the 
words  laissier  ester,  "to  let  be,"  without  being  prompted  by 
Turold. 

"Desrame  est  vainqueur  (1679),"  proceeds  M.  Wilmotte,  "et 
pourtant,  sans  rime  ni  raison,  nous  voyons  les  Sarrazins  en  pleine 
deroute,  Desrame  blesse  et  abandonne  par  les  siens  (1854, 1861, 
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1877).  Ou  chercher  Texplication  de  cette  contradiction  dans  le 
recit?  Dans  Roland,  je  crois."  If  M.  Wilmotte  had  cited  line 
1680  of  W Maine y  which  completes  the  sentence  begun  in  1679  of 
which  he  gives  the  gist  in  the  words  DesramS  est  vainqueur,  it 
would  be  apparent  to  the  reader,  that  the  poet  is  speaking  there 
of  the  first  attack  upon  the  pagans  by  William  when  Guy  was 
not  with  him : 

La  bataille  out  vaincue  Desrame 

A  l'altre  feiz  que  Willame  i  fu  al  curb  neis, 

and  he  continues,  telling  what  the  pagans  did  while  William 
had  gone  home  for  more  men,  how  they  had  carried  off  the  booty 
to  their  ships,  having  disarmed  the  dead,  but  could  not  set  sail 
because  there  was  no  wind,  how  a  full  league  from  the  beach 
twenty  thousand  of  the  lords  and  peers  of  the  pagans  had  pre- 
pared a  great  feast  and  were  seated  at  dinner  when  William  fell 
upon  them  and  "served  them  a  cold  dish"82  as  the  old  poet  says. 
The  pagans  flee  to  their  ships  for  their  weapons,  and  this  time 
William  would  have  been  victorious  had  not  Desrame  with 
fifteen  kings  and  their  men  fallen  upon  him  from  an  ambush, 
as  the  result  of  which,  after  three  days  of  fighting,  the  French 
are  all  killed  or  carried  off  prisoners  to  the  ships  except  William 
and  Guy.  Then  it  is  that  Guy  cries  with  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  his  uncle  sends  him  back  to  the  spot  where  some  of  the 
pagans  had  been  dining  when  he  surprised  them,  to  get  some- 
thing to  eat  and  drink.  The  pagans  see  him  going  as  fast  as  his 
horse  can  carry  him  and  think  he  has  gone  for  help,  as  Girard 
had  done  for  Vivian,  but  he  manages  to  outride  them.  Mean- 
time, the  pagans  surround  William  who  kills  sixty  of  them. 
(If  the  author  of  Willame  had  been  a  patient  imitator  of  Roland, 
would  he  not  have  had  him  kill  or  maim  four  hundred83  as 
Turpin  did?)  But  William  is  finally  unhorsed  and  the  pagans 
are  getting  the  better  of  him  when  Guy  returns  to  his  rescue  so 
valiantly  that  twenty  thousand  pagans  flee.  William  and  Guy, 
William  on  Guy's  horse,  follow  the  fleeing  pagans,  and  it  is 
then  that  they  meet  Desrame,  who  evidently  had  delayed  in 
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ambush  in  the  hopes  of  finally  killing  William,  and  is  himself 
killed,  as  we  have  already  recounted.  There  is  both  rime  and 
reason  in  the  story. 

"Mais,"  continues  M.  Wilmotte,84  "de  nouvelles  analogies 
nous  pressent;  je  veux  parler  du  combat  de  Desarme."  He  is  so 
convinced  that  the  author  of  Willame  is  but  repeating  in  the 
description  of  this  combat,  that  of  the  combat  between  Cana- 
beus  and  Naimon  in  Roland,  that  when  in  Willame  we  read:85 

* 

Tute  la  quisse  li  trenchad  de  sur  la  sele 

Et  del  altre  part  chiet  li  bucs  a  la  terre, 
and  in  Roland:® 

Trenchet  la  coife  entresque  a  la  char. 
Jus  a  la  tere  une  piece  en  abat. 

he  asks  whether  it  is  a  simple  chance  that  made  him  substitute 
coisse  {quisse)  for  coife, — a  strange  question,  when  just  below 
the  poet  of  Willame  makes  Desrame  in  his  lament  for  his  horse 
that  William  is  appropriating  say:87  La  me  portas  u  ma  quisse 
ai  perdue,  and  again  when  he  laments  that  William  will  not 
know  how  to  take  proper  care  of  it,  William  retorts  that  he  had 
better  be  thinking  of  attending  to  his  leg.88  E  pren  conseil  de  ta 
quisse  saner. 

Desrame,  it  is  said,89  est  abattu.  "Alors  il  adresse  a  son  cheval 
un  discours,  qui  rappelle  ceux  de  Guillaume  a  Bauchant  dans 
Aliscans  (504  SS.;  656  SS.,  etc.),  mais  surtout  celui  de  Roland  a 
son  epee.  Car  c'est  dans  Roland  que,  semble-t-il,  1'auteur  de  la 
Chanqun  a  pris  quelques-uns  des  details  de  cette  longue  plainte." 
M.  Wilmotte  quotes  six  lines,90  and  there  are  four  lines  preceding 
that  belong  to  the  plainte, — ten  lines  in  all.  Roland's  plainte 
to  his  sword  covers  thirty-nine  lines.91 

After  resuming  the  account  of  the  death  of  Vivian  and  Guy's 
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imprisonment,  M.  Wilmotte  continues:92  "Le  heros  va  avoir  un 
dernier  combat  a  soutenir.  C'est  avec  Alderufe.  Celui-ci 
admoneste  son  adversaire  et  Tengage  a  se  convertir  a  Mahomet. 
Le  comte  s'en  indigne;  puis  ils  en  viennent  aux  mains  (ce  qui 
donne  lieu  a  des  repetitions  fastidieuses."  A  note  (4)  calls 
attention93  to  line  2145  as  being  the  partial  repetition  of  line 
1924,  and  we  are  invited  also  to  compare  line  2147  with  1925. 
But  if  there  are  many  repetitions  in  Willame,  there  are  also  not 
a  few  in  Roland,  though  M.  Wilmotte  seems  careful  to  suppress 
any  reference  to  these.  In  the  account  of  this  battle  between 
William  and  Alderufe,  for  example,  M.  Wilmotte  finds  the  line: 
Si  Vad  broche  des  esperuns  aguz  (2152),  which  he  is  sure  the  poet 
remembered  from  Roland.  Brocket  le  bien  des  aguz  esperuns 
(1530).  Comparison  is  invited  (n.  6),  with  lines  1225,  1245, 
1506,  1944,  3353  of  the  Roland.  Reference  to  still  more  lines 
from  the  Roland  might  have  been  made,  but  in  all  of  these,  gold 
spurs  are  mentioned,  so  that  if  the  author  of  Willame  was  simply 
repeating  Roland,  it  is  astonishing  that  it  was  the  exceptional 
expression  he  remembered. 

1225 — Le  cheval  brochet  des  oriez  esperuns. 
1245 — Sun  cheval  brochet  des  esperuns  d'or  fin. 
3353 — Le  cheval  brochet  des  esperuns  d'or  fin. 
2128 — Brochet  le  bien  des  esperuns  d'or  fin. 
1506 — Sun  cheval  brochet  des  esperuns  d'or  mier. 
1738 — Le  cheval  brochet  c*es  esperuns  d'or  mier. 
1944 — Brochet  le  ben  des  esperuns  a  or. 

The  examination  of  M.  Wilmotte's  article  is  not  valuable 
primarily  because  it  shows  that  only  by  misrepresenting  the 
author  of  Willame  could  he  be  made  out  devoid  of  inspiration, 
an  unthinking  juggler  of  borrowed  material;  those  who  have 
been  thrilled  with  the  reading  of  the  work, — and  among  them 
are  the  majority  of  scholars  who  have  expressed  their  opinion94 
upon  it — no  amount  of  argument  could  convince  that  a  genuine 
poet  did  not  have  a  hand  in  the  making  of  it.  But  the  examina- 
tion has  shown  that  if  its  author,  was  consciously  or  uncon- 
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sciously  plagiarizing  a  Song  of  Roland,  it  was  not  the  one  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  The  differences  in  the  descriptions  of 
battle  in  the  Roland  and  in  the  Willame  are  as  noteworthy  as 
the  similarities.  In  Roland  there  are  no  green  helmets,95  no 
enarmes  96  or  maneveles97  of  the  shields,  no  arestoel98  of  the  espiet, 
no  horses  alferant"  nor  balgan,100  nor  of  Castille.101  The  shield 
is  not  rent  de  Vun  ur  des  qu'a  Valtre102  nor  is  the  hauberk  des~ 
serre103  nor  is  the  sword  spoken  of  as  a  side-arm,  espees  de  lez;10i 
we  read  of  no  escalbec  (735,  891),  no  esses  (224),  no  hulce  (347), 
no  gonele  (1833),  no  asteles  (1838),  no  falsarz  (1806),  no  cla- 
veals  (881). 

In  Roland,  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  combatants  seem  to  have 
been  better  protected  than  in  Willame.  At  any  r&tejambe105  and 
cuissem  do  not  occur  in  descriptions  of  battle.  There  is  no 
picture  of  the  wounded,  making  splints  of  the  handles  of  their 
lances  for  their  broken  arms.107  When  Vivian  was  dismounted 
and  set  upon  by  the  pagans,  they  could  not,  it  is  said,  make  a 
break  in  his  broigne,108  which  protected  tut  le  gros  des  costez 
(not  a  Turoldian  expression)  but  in  his  legs  and  arms  they 
wounded  him.  No  mention  is  made  in  Willame  of  the  hau- 
berk's having  skirts,  nor  is  the  hauberk  spoken  of  as  being 
safre  or  desafre. 

But  not  only  is  there  simply  in  descriptions  of  battle  a  large 
number  of  words  and  phrases  not  found  in  Roland,  but  none  of 
the  salient  features  of  Roland  are  reproduced  in  Willame:  there 
are  no  council  scenes,  there  is  no  traitor  and  no  trial,  there 
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are  no  twelve  peers  named  either  in  the  christian  or  the  pagan 
army;  only  six  of  the  pagan  combatants  are  named  for  the  thirty 
or  more  in  Roland;  if,  according  to  Mr.  Jarecki,109  the  pagan 
gods  of  Roland,  Apollo,  Mahomet  and  Tervagant  ( =  Saturn) 
form  the  pagan  trinity,110  to  correspond  to  the  Father,  Son  and 
Holy  Spirit  of  the  Christians,  then  there  is  no  pagan  trinity 
in  Willame,  for  these  gods  are  associated  here  with  Ashtarut, 
Bagot,  Tartarun,  Beelzebub,  Macabeus,  Pilate  and  Antichrist; 
there  is  no  archbishop  in  Willame:  Vivian  exhorts111  his  men 
himself,  and  William  even  administers  the  consecrated  bread.112 
St.  Gabriel,  so  conspicuous  in  Roland ,  does  not  figure  in  Willame, 
but  with  Saints  Michel  and  Peter,  Saint  Stephen  and  Saint 
Simeon. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Roland  and  the  Willame  are 
examples  of  the  same  literary  genre,  written  in  approximately 
the  same  verse  form.  Certain  formal  resemblances  may  there- 
fore be  noted,  such  as  exist  between  a  ballade  of  Christine  de 
Pisan  and  of  Villon,  or  between  the  Cid  and  Andromaque.  The 
resemblances  are  further  multiplied  because  the  same  general 
subject  of  the  struggle  between  the  Christian  and  Mohammedan 
worlds  is  treated  in  the  two  poems. 

But  these  resemblances  are  not  such  as  stamp  the  Willame 
the  servile  imitation  of  the  Roland  which  M.  Wilmotte  would 
have  it.  Tho  the  product  of  approachably  the  same  civiliza- 
tion, the  difference  in  style  between  the  two  poems  shows  that 
the  Chanqun  de  Willame  sprang  from  a  different  milieu.  The 
Roland  has  more  than  once  been  called  of  the  type  of  court 
epic,  and  a  court  epic  it  was  in  truth  if,  as  M.  Tavernier113 
seems  to  have  proved,  it  was  written  by  Turold,  Bishop  of 
BayeuXj  one  time  chaplain  of  William  Rufus.  But  the  Chanqun 
de  Willame  has  regularly  been  classed  with  popular  poetry. 
Miss  Pope  would  even  have  the  ballad  note114  its  chief  character- 
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istic.  At  any  rate  we  cannot  think  that  it  was  written  by  a 
church  or  court  dignitary:  it  is  too  human.  If  there  are  in  it 
incoherences,  as  M.  Bedier115  has  shown,  they  are  not  such  as 
would  make  its  author  unworthy  of  the  name  of  poet.  Some 
simple  souls  might  prefer  it  to  a  court  epic.  We  find  in  it  the 
same  tang  of  the  soil  as  in  Villon  and  Rabelais  that  makes  it 
as  precious  to  French  literature  as  its  most  classic  production. 
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LA  CHASTELAINE  DE  VERGI 

Edward  Bunker  Schlatter 

La  Chastelaine  de  Vergi  does  not  possess  the  charm  of  Aw 
cassin  et  Nicolette:  the  story  itself  is  more  sophisticated  and  the 
style  does  not  compare  with  the  brilliant  naivete  of  the  latter. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  good  story,  the  author's  style  is  pass- 
able, and  the  little  work  deserves  more  attention  than  is  usually 
given  to  it.  Gaston  Paris  (Litt.  fr.  au  moyen  age)  remarked: 
"c'est  deja  presque  le  roman  moderne,  sauf  quelque  exageration 
a  la  fin,  et  la  finesse  de  Panalyse  et  la  delicatesse  des  sentiments 
y  sont  remarquables."  The  analysis  of  the  Duchess'  character  is 
particularly  keen  and  the  adjective  delicat  certainly  applies  to 
the  feelings  of  the  other  characters. 

The  author  introduces  his  story  with  a  statement  about  mali- 
cious gossips  and  the  grave  danger  of  disclosing  one's  love-secrets. 
In  concluding,  he  repeats  his  moral  that  li  descouvrirs  Hens 
n'avance  et  li  celers  en  toz  poins  vaut:  disclosure  gets  one  nowhere 
and  secrecy  is  at  all  times  good  (lines  945-5).  It  seems  that  at 
the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  there  was  a  young  Knight, 
handsome,  bold,  stylish  dresser,  who  loved  the  Lady  of  Vergi 
and  was  loved  by  her.  This  lady  had  yielded  to  him  under  a 
strict  covenant  of  secrecy:  if  their  love  became  known,  all 
would  be  at  an  end.  To  serve  their  love,  the  two  had  arranged 
for  the  Knight  to  come  daily  at  a  certain  time  and  hide  in  the 
corner  of  an  orchard  and  remain  there,  till  he  saw  his  lady's 
little  dog,  by  which  sign  he  would  know  that  the  coast  was 
clear  and  the  lady  alone.  All  went  well  until  the  Duke's  young 
wife  became  smitten  with  the  Knight,  told  him  so,  and  was 
repulsed.  She  at  once  assumes  that  he  has  already  placed  his 
heart  elsewhere — so  perfectly  splendid  a  man  must  love — and 
in  her  jealousy  and  pique  at  being  thus  refused  by  a  mere 
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knight,  she  tells  her  husband,  like  Potiphar's  wife,  that  the  man 
has  been  making  improper  advances  to  her.  The  Duke  is  not 
pleased;  he  orders  the  Knight  into  exile,  unless  he  can  prove 
that  he  already  has  a  lady  of  his  heart.  The  Knight  finds  him- 
self between  two  dilemmas;  to  tell  his  secret  or  else  to  go  into 
exile, — in  either  case,  his  lady  will  be  lost  to  him.  He  chooses 
what  seems  to  him  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils  and  tells  his 
secret  to  the  Duke,  who  promises  not  to  divulge  it.  The  Duke 
is  charmed  to  know  that  the  Knight,  who  is  his  particular 
favorite,  has  not  been  treacherous  to  him  and  treats  him  with 
increased  affection.  The  Duchess  at  this  sight  becomes  sick 
with  rage.  She  plans  to  worm  the  explanation  out  of  the  Duke, 
when  she  has  him  alone  in  bed.  And  so  she  does,  though  he 
promises  to  kill  her  if  she  tells.  The  Duchess  takes  her  revenge 
at  the  next  Pentecost,  when  full  court  is  held.  The  ladies  having 
all  withdrawn  to  the  Duchess'  room  to  beautify  themselves  in 
private  for  the  caroles,  the  Duchess  lets  slip  a  remark  about  the 
lady  of  Vergi's  skill  in  training  little  dogs.  None  of  the  other 
ladies  comprehends  the  reference,  but  the  Lady  of  Vergi  is 
stabbed  to  the  heart  at  her  lover's  falseness  and  assumes  that 
he  must  be  indeed  intimate  with  the  Duchess,  to  have  told  her 
about  the  little  dog.  Remaining  alone  when  the  others  go  out 
to  witness  the  caroles,  she  dies,  after  making  a  long  and  tender 
plaint.  The  Knight  finds  her  dead  and  slays  himself  on  her  body. 
The  Duke  fulfills  his  promise  and  slays  his  wife  with  the  very 
sword  which  the  Knight  used.  Never  again  was  he  heard  to 
laugh.  He  straightway  sets  forth  as  a  Crusader  beyond  the  seas 
and  never  returns  to  Burgundy. 

The  Chastelaine  de  Vergi  was  first  published  in  1808  by  Meon, 
according  to  three  manuscripts,  in  Fabliaux  et  Contes,  vol.  4. 
In  1892,  Gaston  Raynaud  published  an  edition  in  Romania, 
using  eight  manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries. Raynaud's  text  was  reprinted  with  a  few  changes  and  using 
another  manuscript  or  two  in  1910  and  1912  (revised  by  Lucien 
Foulet)  in  the  series  Les  classiques  franqais  du  moyen  dge. 
Aside  from  brief  reviews  of  Raynaud's  editions  and  such  small 
mention  of  La  Chastelaine  de  Vergi  as  is  contained  in  Langlois' 
La  societe  franqaise  au  13e  sUcle  and  Soderhjelm's  La  nouvelle 
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franqaise  au  15e  siecle,  I  know  only  two  books  which  deal  with 
the  subject  to  any  extent:  Lorenz'  Die  Kastellanin  von  Vergi  in 
der  Literatur  Frankreichs,  Italiens,  der  Niederlande,  Englands 
und  Deutschlands  (1909;  contains  a  German  translation  of  the 
poem)  and  Alice  Kemp- Welch's  The  Chatelaine  of  Vergi.  The 
latter  gives  an  English  translation,  reprinting  Raynaud's  text 
(with  one  or  two  changes)  thereafter,  and  an  introduction  by 
L.  Brandin.  The  latter  book  also  reproduces  photographically 
four  episodes  of  the  story,  as  found  on  an  ivory  casket  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Raynaud's  article,  in  connection  with  his  edition,  in  the 
Romania,  contains  about  all  the  information  there  is  about  the 
poem,  the  later  references  to  it,  the  imitations  (especially  in  the 
Heptameron  and  in  Bandello).  The  lady's  name  was  sometimes 
corrupted  to  la  Chastelaine  du  Vergier  (for  obvious  reasons), 
or  confused  with  the  lady  of  the  Chdtelain  de  Coucy  (the  poem 
quotes  eight  lines  from  the  latter's  works).  Raynaud  at  first 
saw  a  real  roman  d  clef  in  the  story,  but  others  have  seriously 
doubted  this,  and  Raynaud  himself  seems  to  have  grown  less 
sure  in  the  later  edition.  The  poem  is  anonymous,  written  be- 
fore 1288  (since  the  earliest  manuscript  bears  this  date),  and 
perhaps  by  a  Burgundian. 

The  translation  of  La  Chastelaine  de  Vergi  by  Alice  Kemp- 
Welch  contains  a  number  of  renderings  which  show  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  sense  of  the  original  and  it  was  this  fact  coupled 
with  the  difficulties  found  by  some  of  my  own  students  in  going 
over  the  text  that  suggested  to  me  setting  on  paper  certain 
points  to  which  my  attention  was  drawn.  The  translation 
mentioned  is  excellent  from  the  standpoint  of  English,  and  the 
translator  evidently  had  no  intention  of  being  slavishly  literal; 
nevertheless,  besides  real  misunderstandings  of  sense,  there  are 
a  number  of  irritating  renderings,  wherein  no  gain  is  made  in 
the  English  and  the  original  construction  is  falsified.  For  an 
example:  si  ne  sJen  aperqoit  nus  (and  no  one  (of  them)  perceives 
it)  is  rendered  "though  he  perceives  it  not"  (line  119).  Many  of 
the  following  remarks  are  of  a  very  elementary  nature,  but  they 
may  prove  suggestive  to  the  less  erudite  who  read  the  poem. 

Certain  words  present  special  interest  of  some  sort: 
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acointes  (adcognitus,  English  "acquaint,"  old  adjective) :  in  44, 
"favorite";  in  708,  a  "lover"  (of  a  married  woman);  acointe- 
ment  in  710,  the  abstract  noun  of  the  preceding,  "love"  (for 
a  married  woman),  "love-making";  acointance  in  741,  "love," 
"intimacy." 

cointe{s)  (cognitus,  English  quaint) :  43,  703,  707,  "attractive," 
"elegant"  (referring  to  one's  manner  of  dress  and  bearing) ; 
cointise,  251,  noun  of  the  preceding  adjective. 

conseil  {consilium):  3,  10,  319,  499,  623,  626,  771,  810,  "secret" 
(special  sense  in  268). 

errant  (iterare,  from  iter, — not  errare):  111,  170,  526,  941,  "im- 
mediately," "at  once";  a  very  common  Old  French  word;  the 
present  participle  of  errer,  edrer,  iterare,  used  as  an  adverb;  in 
915,  grant  oirre  (grandem  iter),  same  sense. 

maintenant:  113,  240,  911,  917,  "immediately,"  "at  once." 

point:  564,  681,  955,  "point  of  time,"  "moment." 

quant  (quando):  "when";  but  the  sense  glides  into  since  (be- 
cause) or  if  (as  in  157,  354,  416,  417,  745,  815,  829;  476,  534, 
844;  289;  5,  13,  830). 

reson  {metre  a):  59,  154,  "address,"  "speak  to";  common  Old 
French  idiom. 

samblant  {simulantem) :  52,' 53,  54,  339,  579,  621,  663,  "indica- 
tion," "sign";  297,  "indication"  (of  love);  511,  537,  "face"; 
869,  "appearance";  2,  515,  568,  572,  "pretense";  49,  li  fist  tel 
semblant  d' amors,  "made  love  to  him  so  plainly." 

tantost:  133,  384,  478,  521,  525,  690,  871,  914,  "immediately," 
"straightway"  (as  aussitdt  is  often  used  in  Modern  French). 

I  now  take  up  points  in  the  individual  lines.    Many  of  the 
remarks  apply  to  Old  French  in  general,  besides  the  present  text. 

4.  qu'il  se  covient  en  aus  fier:  se  with  fier.  The  object  pronouns 
regularly  precede  both  verbs  in  such  constructions;  this  is 
done  in  Modern  French  in  the  case  of  faire  (as,  il  me  Va  fait 
savoir)  and  similar  expressions.  Covenir  fills  the  office  of 
modern  falloir,  much  as  behove,  etc.,  filled  the  place  of  must 
in  older  English. 

5.  s'i  descuevre:  the  adverb  of  place  i  frequently  has  a  vague 
and  even  an  absolutely  definite  sense  of  the  personal  pronoun; 
again,  its  force  is  so  weak,  as  to  be  negligible. 
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7.  si  Vespandent  par  le  pais:  only  the  context,  and  not  always 
even  that,  indicates  whether  the  sense  of  this  si  is  "so,"  or 
"and,"  or  is  too  weak  in  sense  to  be  translated  at  all.  Its  use 
sometimes  is  comparable  to  the  use  of  so  in  German. 

16.  que  Vamor  faillir  en  covient:  odd  construction;  covient,  in- 
stead of  being  impersonal,  has  for  subject  Vamor  faillir. 
Perhaps,  however,  Vamor  might  be  a  dative,  and  covient 
impersonal,  as  usual. 

37.  et  si  seilst  Men:  as  for  si  (compare  7  above),  so  for  et  si}  only 
the  context  suggests  whether  the  sense  is  "and  so,"  "and  also," 
or  merely  "so." 

39.  tant  settlement:  cf.  Italian  soltanto. 

43.  biaus  et  cointes:  Kemp- Welch  "handsome  and  brave"; 
cointes  here  means  brave  only  in  the  less  usual  sense  of  well- 
dressed. 

44.  45.  et  par  sa  valor  fu  acointes/du  due  qui  Bourgogne  tenoit: 
Kemp- Welch  "had  made  himseli*  known  to";  the  sense  is 
"was  a  favorite  of." 

50.  s'il  n'eiist  le  cuer  aillors:  the  imperfect  subjunctive  often 
retains  the  sense  of  its  prototype,  the  Latin  pluperfect  sub- 
junctive. 

52.  qufet  en  feist:  el  perhaps  better  written  eV. 

58.  qufele  parla:  the  writer  makes  great  abuse  of  que,  after  the 
manner,  say,  of  Cervantes  in  Don  Quijote;  it  may  sometimes 
be  logically  connected  with  what  precedes,  by  rendering  it 
"that,"  "so  that,"  "for,"  "and";  again,  it  is  better  omitted, 
being  used  merely  from  a  vice  of  speech. 

62-5.  si  avriiez  Men  deservi/d' avoir  amie  en  si  haut  lieu/qu'en 
eiissiez  honor  et  preuj  que  Men  vous  serroit  tele  amie:  Kemp- 
Welch  renders  "Well  have  you  deserved  to  have  for  friend 
one  of  so  high  rank  that  she  could  bring  you  honor  and  good 
fortune,  for  such  a  friend  would  be  of  service  to  you."  Serroit 
is  from  seoir,  of  course,  and  not  from  servir  or  estre,  as  the 
translator  seems  to  take  it:  "for  such  a  (lady)  friend  would 
befit  you  well,"  "you  would  well  deserve  such  a  friend." 

70.  si  lo  que  vous  soiez  amis :  lo  from  laudo  (loer  from  laudare) : 
"je  conseille.^    For  amis,  Kemp- Welch  gives  "admitted!" 

78.  79.  neje  n'en  sui  mie  a  deus  doie/dyamer  dame  si  souveraine: 
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"Nor  am  I  (in  the  matter,  -en)  at  two  fingers  (measure)  from 
loving  etc.,  etc.,"  that  is,  je  suis  loin  d'airner.  So  says  Don 
Quijote  (Part  1,  Chap.  13);  no  estoy  en  dos  dedos  de  ponelto 
en  duda.  The  sense  of  78-80  is  "I  could  not  succeed,  even  if  I 
tried." 

S3,  autele:  common  corruption  of  autretele,  "other  such,"  "the 
same";  cf.  Italian  altresi,  altrettanto;  cf.  reduction  of  nostres 
to  noz  (nos).  Yet,  the  form  may  be  from  altalis,  as  aussi  from 
alsic,  at  being  from  the  stem  of  aliud, — cf.  el,  "else." 

92.  93.  qu'a  moi  n'a  vous  tort  cele  part/ou  la  honte  mon  seignor 
gise:  tort  (from  torner)  is  intransitive:  "which  either  for  me 
or  for  you  turns  in  that  direction  in  which  lies  my  lord's 
shame." 

101.  102.  Ha!  ma  dame,  por  Dieu  merci,  /  lien  le  sai,  mes  tant 
vous  en  di:  Kemp- Welch:  "Ah!  my  lady,"  said  he,  "by  God's 
mercy,  I  wot  well  why  I  speak  thus  to  you."  This  is  by  no 
means  the  sense  and  distorts  the  knight's  character  entirely; 
he  is  humble  and  not  threatening  nor  accusing.  He  means: 
"Ah,  milady,  Lord-a-mercy!  I  know  that  well;  I  am  only 
telling  you!" 

103.  Cele  ne  tint  a  lui  plus  plait:  tenir  plait  a,  "hold  conversa- 
tion with"  (icf.  English  plead);  Kemp- Welch  has  "pleasure," 
evidently  connecting  plait  with  plaisir. 

113.  qu'ele  li  die  maintenant:  li,  as  commonly,  includes  both 
direct  and  indirect  object:  "qu'elle  le  lui  dise";  cf.  446.  Since 
this  li  has  the  sense  of  two  words,  there  was  a  tendency  to 
think  of  it,  and  to  write  it  later,  as  Vi\  perhaps  this  feeling 
explains  the  origin  of  such  colloquial,  modern  expressions  as 
j'y  dis,  for  je  lui  dis.    Cf.  note  to  line  5. 

117.  mes  plus  de  bien  et  d'onor  font:  font,  "they  do," — careless 
grammar,  since  just  above  (115)  we  have  a  singular,  nus  hauz 
horn,  "no  man  of  high  rank." 

120.  — Par  foi,  dame,  fet  soi  li  dus:  apparently/^  soi  (se  fait) 
is  equivalent  to  fait,  in  the  sense  of  dit;  the  other  mss.  have 
fait  ce  or  ce  dist  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  peculiar 
use  of  the  reflexive  may  have  arisen  by  misunderstanding 
fait  ce  as  fait  se  {fait  soi,  se  fait).  In  Foerster's  edition  of 
Chretien's  Lancelot  en  la  charrette  (Kar remitter),  we  have  fet 
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se  (lines  6293,  6603,  6633).  Foerster  remarks:  "feire  reflexi- 
visch  im  Sinne  von  "sprechen"  ist  wohlbekannt,  doch  habe  ich 
es  bei  Kristian  nie  gefunden.  Es  steht  noch  6603,  6633  und 
wird  daher  eine  Eigenttimlichkeit  des  Fortsetzers  sein." 

133.  tantost:  with  porpenssai  in  132. 

136.  137.  de  ce  quHl  a  aillors  amt  /  novele  o'ie  rten  avon:  the  calm 
and  naive  confidence  of  this  statement  with  the  inference 
contained  in  it  (an  important  premise  of  the  plot)  strikes  us 
in  these  Puritanical  or  hypocritical  days  as  rather  amusing. 
A  young  gentleman,  who  is  handsome  and  dresses  well  (biaus 
et  cointes,  43),  must  inevitably  be  engaged  in  some  amour! 
Of  the  same  texture  is  the  attitude  towards  the  husband  of 
the  Lady  of  Vergi:  that  this  husband  exists  every  reader  as- 
sumes, though  he  is  mentioned  just  once  (714)  and  that  near 
the  end  of  the  story! 

138.  Si  vous  requier  en  guerredon:  apparently  aas  a  return  (re- 
ward) for  giving  you  this  information";  or,  more  probably, 
simply  "so  I  beg  you  for  my  sake.,, 

142.  J 'en  vendrai  Men  a  chief:  somewhat  the  sense  of  the  modern 
en  venir  a  bout:  "I  shall  get  to  the  bottom  of  this." 

147.  148.  qu'il  croit  que  il  eilst  mesfait  /  par  droit  que  s'amor 
perdue  ait:  perhaps,  "for  he  believes  that  he  (the  Knight) 
had  done  wrong,  so  that  he  has  rightly  lost  his  (the  Duke's) 
love."  However,  the  line  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  me  and 
other  mss.  have  other  readings:  Par  quoi  il  samour  and  Que 
por  droit  amour.  Compare,  however,  Erec  et  Enide.  757-8: 
Cist  puet  bien  desresnier  par  droit  /  Que  ceste  la  plus  bele  soit: 
"This  (knight)  can  certainly  rightly  defend  (the  fact)  that 
this  (lady)  is  the  fairest." 

155.  seul  a  seuly  ne  furent  qu'eus  deus:  the  last  part  of  the  line 
repeats  the  sense  of  the  first  part;  cf.  morte  sanz  vie  (839) 
morte  tout  outre  (870). 

158.  et  il  n'a  en  vous  leaute!  The  use  of  il  shows  that  the  need 
to  express  the  impersonal  subject  is  beginning  to  make  itself 
felt  at  tr  is  period.  The  sense  of  et  is  peculiar,  but,  in  English, 
"and"  is  employed  in  the  same  way. 

159.  160.  Si  m'en  avez  mout  deceiif  /  que  fai  mout  longuement 
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creii:  it  is  preferable  to  take  si....  que  as  "and. ..  .for," 
rather  than  as  "so. . .  .that." 

162.  a  tout  le  mains:  "at  the  very  least";  K.-W.,  "at  all  times." 

163.  quefai:  "queje"  "that  I,"  in  the  sense  of  the  relative  qui: 
or  que  might  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "for." 

168.  si  avezfet  grant  tricherie:  I  feel  all  these  si  (159,  164,  168, 
173)  in  the  sense  of  "and"  and  not  in  the  sense  of  "so." 

171.  quar  je  vous  en  congie  sanz  doute:  je. . .  .congie,  je  conge' die, 
(congedier,  commeatare) ;  sanz  doute  has  its  earliest  sense  of 
"absolutely";  so  sanz  doutance,  742. 

174.  des  ore  en  avant:  cf.  dorenavant. 

178.  d'ire  et  de  mautalent  esprent:  in  modern  French,  s'e* prendre 
de  is  rather  obsolescent,  mostly  restricted  to  the  idea  of 
catching  fire  or  being  smitten  with  love.  Ire:  rage  and  grief 
are  one  and  the  same  passion  to  the  Old  French;  cf.  modern, 
je  suis  fdche  and  je  me  fdche. 

184.  eschis:  exile;  cf.  es quiver  (hard  £-sound  of  a  Northern 
dialect).  Eng.  "shy,"  Italian  "schivo,"  etc.;  perhaps  esquiver 
through  Italian  schivare. 

185.  li  jet  mout  mat:  it  has  been  suggested  (Jeanroy)  that  set 
would  be  preferable  to  jet.  savoir  mat,  ttre  desagreable;  savoir 
in  its  old  sense  of  godter  (sapere).  In  my  mind,  however,  there 
is  no  objection  to  jet. 

186.  187.  ce  quya  trahltor  desloial  /  le  tient  ses  sires  et  a  tort: 
"the  fact  that  his  lord  considers  him  a  disloyal  traitor — and 
wrongly  so";  tenir  a,  common  in  this  sense  (cf.  189,  270,  273, 
et  passim) ;  cf .  modern  prendre  pour:  pour  qui  me  prenez-vous? 

203.  puest:  so  my  copy;  evident  misprint  for  puet. 

206.  — Ne  vous  vaut  riens  li  escondiz:  K.-W.  gives  this  line  to 
the  Knight,  whereas  it  is  the  Duke,  who  breaks  in  to  repeat 
what  he  said  in  line  196.  This  error  belongs  to  Raynaud's 
edition,  however,  which  was  later  corrected. 

209.  por  si  que:  si  seulement,  pourvu  que,  etc. 

211.  — Si  a:  cf.  modern  sijaitt 

213.  cuidoit:  in  the  Roland,  the  verb  to  think  is  cuidier  (cogitare) 
and  penser  is  infrequent;  in  this  text  (200  years  later),  we 
have  both  cuidier  and  penser,  and  apparently  the  latter  is 
fast  driving  out  the  former.  The  n  of  penser  indicates  a  word 
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not  originally  of  the  popular  stock  (cf.  peser);  who  introduced 
penser  and  when?   It  is  common  Romance. 

235.  ne  torment  ne  le  lest  pensser:  lest,  a  good  present  indicative, 
equivalent  to  lesse  (laisse);  also  in  899.  I  assume  that  lest 
(or  laist,  lait,  also  common  spellings)  came  via  the  future  lerai 
(lairai,  laisrai?);  perhaps  from  it  an  infinitive  laire  was  as- 
sumed. Except  the  future  and  conditional,  one  has  ordinarily 
only  the  3rd  sing.  pres.  and  an  imperative  lai  of  this  theo- 
retical laire.  Lest  is  spelled  lait  in  385  (for  the  rhyme;  pro- 
nounced the  same). 

236,  237.  ce  que  li  dus  veut  demander,  /  de  riens  fors  de  cele 
proiere;  "worry  does  not  let  him  think  that  the  Duke  wishes 
to  ask  him  about  anything,  except  about  that  proiere  (his 
solicitation  of  the  Duchess)";  omit  the  comma  after  demander; 
ce  que,  conjunction  with  proleptic  antecedent  {ce),  expressed 
as  usual  in  the  older  language. 

239.  Ven  fist,  li  dus  la  foi  en  prist:  understand  que  before  li. 

244.  a  nuel  fuer:  Old  French  has  both  nuel  and  nul;  elsewhere 
(not  in  this  text)  we  have  the  spellings  neul,  nuil  (the  latter 
two  showing  influence  of  neculli  and  il?);  nul  is  from  nullus, 
the  other  forms  are  from  necullus. 

250.  contenance:  "general  appearance,"  "bearing,"  not  "coun- 
tenance." 

251.  cointise:  the  Knight's  elegance  of  dress  seems  a  very  promi- 
nent point  in  the  author's  mind. 

252.  Ven:  cf.  525;  the  form  en  (and  an)  for  on  (homo)  is  common 
at  this  period  (and  a  hundred  years  before,  in  Chretien  de 
Troyes, — Champagne  dialect);  is  it  mere  confusion  or  cor- 
ruption, or  a  descendent  of  uem? 

253.  que  vous  amez  ou  que  ce  soit:  "that  you  love  somewhere"; 
"that  you  are  in  love  with  somebody." 

254.  255.  et  quant  d'aillors  ne  s'aperqoit  /  nus  qu'amez  damoisele 
ou  dame:  d'aillors  seems  to  have  the  sense  of  ailleurs  and  not  of 
d'ailleurs;  that  is:  "and  since  no  one  perceives  (is  aware  of) 
your  loving  any  other  maid  or  lady." 

264.  savoir  en  la  verite  toute:  that  is,  en  savoir  toute  la  verite. 
266.  vous  en  alez:  indicative,  "out  you  go!" 
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268.  ne  set  nut  conseil  de  soi:  "knows  no  counsel  of  himself, " 
"knows  not  what  to  do." 

269,  270.  que  le  geu  a  parti  si  fort  /  que  Vun  et  V autre  tient  a 
mort:  "for  he  has  the  game  so  hard  (evenly)  divided,  that 
both  he  holds  for  death";  that  is,  he  is  "between  the  devil 
and  the  deep  sea,"  feeling  that  to  tell  the  truth  or  to  lie  would 
be  equally  deadly.  This  is  made  clearer  in  the  following  lines 
(271  seqq.).  For  tenir  a,  cf.  186,  187;  for  geu  parti,  cf.  English 
"jeopardy." 

269.  parjures  est  et  foimentie:  in  foimentie,  a  feminine  form, 
grammar  is  apparently  sacrificed  to  rhyme.  Cf.  Spanish 
fementido.  This  word  is  based  on  the  construction  fidem  men- 
titus.  Yet  in  Erec  et  Enide  we  have  Se  je  ne  vossisse  estre 
faus  I  Et  foi  mantie  et  desleaus  (6113-4).  If  this  is  correct, 
foi  mentie  would  be  based  on  fide  mentita,  ablative  of  char- 
acteristic. 

284.  Et  por  ce  qu'ades  li  sovient:  cf.  Italian  adesso  {ad  ipsum), 
but  the  sense  is  sans  cesse.  The  construction  is  rather  rambling 
in  what  follows:  "And  as  he  remembers  all  the  time  the  great 
joy  and  pleasure  which  he  has  had  within  her  arms,  so  he 
bethinks  him,  if  he  serves  her  ill  and  if  he  loses  her  by  his 
own  misdeed,  how  can  he  endure  without  her,- — since  he 
cannot  take  her  away  with  him?" 

293.  qui  au  cuer  n'avoit  s'amor  non:  "who  had  nothing  but  Love 
in  his  heart." 

304.  ne  set  se  le  voir  li  connoisse:  odd  use  of  connoistre,  meaning 
faire  savoir;  cf.  314,  330.  Cf.  also  Erec  et  Enide:  Mon  non  ne 
dis  ne  ne  conui  (6138)  and  Lancelot:  Ne  cuidiez  pas  que  le 
porquoi  /  La  dameisele  li  connoisse  (1458-9). 

305.  ou  il  mente  et  lest  le  pats:  lest  (laist)  is  here  the  proper 
present  subjunctive;  cf.  note  on  235.  Thus  we  have  lest  (235) 
as  present  indicative  of  lere  (laire)  and  lest  (here)  as  present 
subjunctive  of  Ussier  (laissier). 

309.  por  Vangoisse  qu'il  se  porchace:  perhaps  "gets"  strikes  the 
sense  of  se  porchace.  The  prefix  por  seems  to  have  given,  at 
least  originally,  more  intensity  to  the  verb  (cf .  porparler,  por- 
suivre,  porfendre,  etc.),  much  as  par  does  in  molt  par,  tant  par 
(cf.  Latin  permultum,  perficere,  etc.) 
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322.  trere  les  denz  Vun  avant  Vautre:  one  may  in  fact  pull  the 
teeth  one  before  the  other,  as  well  as  one  after  the  other! 

332.  Je  vous  creant:  "promise";  cf.  English  "grant";  cf.  also 
492;  from  cr edentate,  a  verb  made  from  the  present  participle 
of  credere,  credens,  credentis,  like  crevanter  from  crepantare, 
from  crepans,  crepare,  et  alia  similia. 

345.  quant  vous  volez  c'on  vous  encuevre:  "keep  your  secret";  the 
opposite  of  descuevre,  in  666. 

346.  fors  vous  dui:  dui  is  a  nominative  form,  hence  bad  grammar. 
352,  253.  — Par  foi,  sire,  jet  cil,  par  sens  /  queje  vous  dirai  sanz 

riens  tere:  sens  is  a  puzzle  to  me  here;  is  it  sens  (sensus),  or 
sens  (cf.  sente,  sentier),  or  seing  (signe,  signum)?  The  last 
seems  impossible.  Or  is  it  par  sens,  "wisely,"  which  hardly 
fits  with  queje  vous  dirai? 

360.  terme:  "tryst." 

368.  anuit:  "to-night";  cf.  Spanish  anoche,  "last  night." 

375.  que:  "for";  explains  tout  a  pie  in  373. 

391.  et  mout  entent  a  lui  celer:  a  lui  celer,  "a  se  cacher."  It  is  the 
common  construction  in  Old  French,  when  an  infinitive,  pre- 
ceded by  a  preposition,  has  a  pronoun  object,  to  use  the  strong 
(disjunctive)  form  of  the  pronoun,  as  though  it  were  object 
of  the  preposition;  so,  also,  with  nouns  (cf.  au  conge*  prendre, 
465,  468).  Indeed,  there  are  cases  where  one  feels  that  the 
preposition  actually  does  belong  in  sense  to  both  pronoun  and 
infinitive.   With  lui,  for  se,  cf.  eles  for  se,  in  702. 

392,  393.  D'iluec  vit  en  la  chambre  entrer  /  le  chevalier,  et  vit 
issir:  the  situation  in  these  lines  and  in  those  directly  fol- 
lowing is  somewhat  confused.  The  text  says:  "From  there  he 
saw  the  knight  enter  the  room  and  saw  his  niece  come  out  of 
the  room  in  a  meadow  to  meet  him  and  heard  the  call  she 
made  him  in  her  joy  with  greeting  of  mouth  and  arms,  as 
soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  him.  From  the  room  she  rushed 
to  him,  etc."  (392-400).  Brandin,  in  the  reprint  of  the  text 
(Kemp- Welch  translation),  changes  chevalier  in  393  to  chienet, 
reads  et  ainssy  issir  from  manuscript  D,  and  makes  the  line: 
Le  chienet,  et  ainssy  issir.  He  states:  "The  mss.  (of  the  13  and 
14  centuries)  all  have,  in  verse  393,  le  chevalier,  instead  of  le 
chienet.   This  shows  that  they  must  be  referred  back  to  some 
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earlier  ms.,  where  the  abbreviation  ch'  had  been  already 
wrongly  interpreted  as  signifying  what  it  usually  does,  chev- 
alier, whereas  in  this  instance  it  ought  to  have  received  an 
entirely  different  rendering,  namely  chienet"  Brandin  also 
omits  lines  399-400.  The  editor  of  the  1912  reprint  does  not 
seem  to  favor  the  change,  and  says:  "II  parait  plus  sage  de 
conserver  le  texte  des  mss.  et  d'admettre  que  l'auteur  ne  s'est 
pas  representee  tres  nettement  les  differ  en  ts  moments  du  tab- 
leau qu'il  nous  met  sous  les  yeux."  Various  parts  of  the  poem 
bear  out  this  statement  to  some  extent,  because  the  style  is  in- 
deed careless  in  spots.  It  would  seem  to  me,  furthermore,  that 
it  would  be  odd  for  the  little  dog  to  return  into  the  room  to 
announce  the  chevalier's  arrival.  The  dog  was  let  out  to  in- 
form the  chevalier  that  the  coast  was  clear;  there  was  no  need 
to  announce  the  knight's  presence  to  the  lady,  because  he 
was  always  there  daily  at  a  designated  time  (cf.  line  31-32). 
The  trouble  would  disappear,  if  we  could  change  en  la  chambre 
(392)  to  el  vergier,  or  something  similar,  but  there  seem  to  be 
no  variants  for  this  line.  Compare,  also,  line  655,  where 
probably  issue  is  her  coming  out  and  entree  is  their  g  »ing 
into  the  room. 

398.  de  salut  de  louche  et  de  braz:  that  is,  she  greeted  him  by  word 
of  mouth  and  by  wave  of  hand. 

407.  quanques:  quantum  quod  with  the  addition  of  adverbial  -s. 

410.  trestoz  jors  puis  que  je  n'i  fui:  depuis  que;  for  the  sense  of 
puis,  one  needs  to  be  on  one's  guard  not  to  forget  its  origin 
(some  form  of  post,  perhaps  postius;  cf.  Italian  poscia,  from 
posted). 

414.  la  demeure:  "the  waiting,"  Vattente;  the  verb  acquired  the 
sense  of  hesiter,  also,  whence  the  English  meaning  of  demur', 
cf.  697. 

415.  ne  me  dueil;  je  ne  plains  pas;  as  vueil  from  voloir,  so  dueil 
from  doloir. 

417.  haitiez:  bien  portant;  the  word  is  very  commonly  coupled 
with  sain,  like  the  modern  sain  et  sauf,  "safe  and  sound"; 
cf.  568. 

420.  Tout  oi  li  dus  a  V entree:  the  sense  of  entree  is  verbal. 

423.  contenance:  cf.  250. 
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425,  426.  et  si  tient  de  ce  la  duchesse  /  que  dit  li  ot  a  menterresse: 
the  order  of  words  is:  et  si  tient  la  duchesse  a  menterresse  de  ce 
que  li  ot  dit. 

430.  issi:  ainsi  (not  ici). 

436.  quHl  n'est  resons  que  nus  recort:  recort,  Latin  recordet,  from 
recordare;  cf.  Eng.  "record." 

422.  s'il  Vooit  or,  Hens  nyi  entent:  the  form  entendroit,  instead  of 
entent,  would  be  expected,  but  the  demands  of  rhyme  over- 
come the  claims  of  grammar,  or  strict  logic. 

445.  comhien  vaut  a  tel  joie  avoir:  interesting  to  note  that  the 
subject  of  vaut  (avoir)  takes  the  preposition  a.  So  in  598-9, 
we  have  petit  vaut  a  vous  amer.  In  665,  there  is  promist  a  alter. 

446.  s*  Amors  ne  lifesoit  savoir:  li  in  the  sense  of  le  lui;  cf.  113. 
450.  mes  tant  i  a  que  petit  dure:  that  is,  "but  anyway  it  (Mens, 

447)  is  of  short  duration";  liquelque  temps  qu'il  dure,  pour  eux 
il  dure  peu";  also  modern,  tant  it  y  a  que,  tant  y  a  que  (quoi 
qu'il  en  soit) ;  Italian  has  a  somewhat  similar  use  of  tanto  (and 
tanto  tanto). 
457.  et  troi  an  vint,  et  vint  an  cent;  troi  (trei)  regular  nominative 
masculine,  by  analogy  with  such  adjectives  as  "grant." 

484.  ot  cele  dont  il  ert  partiz;  ot  (eut),  though  having  both  penssee 
and  diz  as  objects,  applies  better  to  the  former  than  to  diz. 

485,  486,  487.  a  cui  il  samble  por  la  nuit  /  que  failli  ait  a  son 
deduit  I  ne  du  jor  ne  se  loe  point:  "to  whom  it  seems,  con- 
cerning the  night,  that  it  has  been  lacking  (at  fault)  towards 
her  pleasure,  nor  is  she  at  all  pleased  with  the  day";  freely, 
the  sense  is,  the  night  has  wronged  her  by  its  departure  and 
the  day  by  its  arrival. 

493,  494.  que  toz  jors  mes  vous  amerai  /  ne  ja  mes  jor  ne  vous 
harrai:  harrai  the  regular  future  of  hair.  K.-W.  renders 
harrai  by  "harry" (!)  Line  494  merely  repeats  493  in  a  dif- 
ferent form.  Just  as  in  modern  French  ignorer  means  ne  pas 
savoir  and  ne  pas  ignorer  means  savoir,  so  in  Old  French  n'amer 
means  hair  and  ne  hair  means  amer.  So,  also,  496  repeats  the 
sense  of  495.    This  is  very  common  in  Old  French. 

495.  quar  vous  m'avez  de  tout  voir  dit:  that  is,  dit  voir  de  tout, 
"told  me  the  truth  about  everything  (the  whole  affair)." 

503.  vous  sanz  plus:  vous  seul. 
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505,  506.  sachiez  qu'il  ert  si  bien  cele  /  que  ja  par  moi  n'en  ert 
parte:  il,  the  subject  of  ert  in  505,  refers  to  conseil  (499)  and  is 
persona],  but  the  subject  of  ert  in  506  is  impersonal:  "certainly 
no  mention  of  it  will  be  made  by  me." 

513.  sanz  fable:  "without  fable,"  "and  that  is  no  lie,"  "truly." 

516.  que  maladie  li  soit  prise:  a  peculiar  use  of  the  dative,  that 
still  persists  with  prendre.  Perhaps  this  construction  arose  by 
substituting  prendre  for  venir,  il  lui  prit  une  maladie  for  il  lui 
vint  une  maladie. 

520.  et  lave  et  bienfestoie:  lave!  To  think  how  the  modern  finger- 
bowl  has  degenerated! 

529.  Ele  respont:  Se  Dieus  me  gart:  "God  keep  me!"  The  par- 
allel English  construction  is  seen  in  "So  help  me  God!"  Se 
from  sic  and  gart,  present  subjunctive  (si  is  used  in  773). 

530.  je  ne  m'en  donoie  regart:  cf.  "pay  no  regard  to";  freely, 
"I  never  suspected,"  "I  never  should  have  imagined";  the 
more  exact  sense  is  perhaps,  "I  had  no  fear."  I  do  not  recall 
having  met  this  expression  in  this  exact  form,  but  Chretien 
de  Troyes  has  avoir  regart:  Or  est  Erec  en  grant  peril,  et  si  ne 
cuide  avoir  regart  (Erec  et  Enide,  3430-1):  espoir  nos  n'avons 
d'aus  regart  (ibid.  4983). 

531.  orains:  tout  a  Vheure;  hora  antius;  cf.  Italian  or  sono  (as, 
due  giorni  or  sono). 

534.  quant  vous  tenez  plus  chier  celi:  celi  for  celui,  sacrifice  of 
grammar  for  rhyme;  cf.,  however,  sanz  li  (for  lui),  817. 

547.  ne  penssa  de  ce  fere:  Godefroi  gives  examples  of  penser  a 
and  penser  en,  but  none  of  penser  de,  except  where  penser 
has  acquired  its  sense  of  panser. 

552.  que  (the  first  one):  "for";  so  in  557,  570. 

564.  point:  "point  (of  time),"  "moment." 

565.  Por  ce  adonc  atant  se  tint:  "for  this  reason,  therefore,  she 
restrained  herself  for  the  time  being." 

568.  haite:  haitier  means  guerir  (cf.  417);  here,  and  often,  used 
impersonally,  it  amounts  to f aire  plaisir.  The  word  has  a  relative 
in  the  modern  souhaiter  (Chretien  has  soheidier  and  sohet). 

576.  sanz  plus  qu'il  Va  besie:  a  peine  Va-t-il  embrassee. 

583.  soventes  fois:  cf.  the  parallel  English,  "oftentimes." 

589.  qui  a  mat  i  bee:  "who  is  bent  on  evil." 
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593.  De  quoi,  suer,  savez  vous,  por  De?:  perhaps  "What  do  you 
know  about,"  "to  what  do  you  refer";  savoir  de,  cf.  Floovant, 
et  si  sout  des  estoiles  et  dou  cours  de  la  mer  (742). 

620,  621.  "Sire,  si  ne  mJen  dites  pas,  /  quar  je  voi  biett  a  eel 
semblant:  si,  "so,"  if  we  render  it  at  all;  it  is  a  word  of  em- 
phasis here,  like  j a.  K.-W.  translates,  "if  you  tell  it  not  to 
me,  then  from  this  I  shall  see,"  without  regard  for  the  fact 
that  "if"  is  regularly  se,  and  not  si,  and  also  omitting  quar; 
the  psychology  of  the  Duchess'  character  is  thus  misunder- 
stood. The  sense  is  at  once  suggested  by  isnel  le  pas  in  619: 
"she  answers  quickly;  Don't  you  tell  me  either!  For  I  see 
well  by  that  very  sign  (fact)  that  you  do  not  trust  me  enough 
to  believe  that  I  would  conceal  your  secret,  etc." 

639.  sache  ne  ot:  ot  for  oie, — grammar  sacrificed  again  for  rhyme. 

644.  Bien  m'i  acort:  "I  agree,"  je  m'y  accorde. 

664,  665.  promist  .  .  .  a  celer;  note  prometre  a. 

666.  ele  le  descuevre:  the  construction  is  "she  discovers  (un- 
covers, discloses)  hint";  cf.  345,  encuevre. 

673,  674.  por  itant,  ce  li  est  avis,  /  qu'il  ne  vout  estre  ses  amis: 
por  itant  que,  "pour  ce  que,"  "parce  que,"  "by  the  fact  that." 

675.  Si  afferme  tout  son  por  pens:  "(and)  she  resolves." 

677.  parost:  the  texts  have  parost  and  parolt.  Jeanroy  (Revue 
Critique,  1911,  p.  149)  says  that  it  should  be  parost,  forme  du 
nord-ouest  and  refers  to  Myer-Lubke,  traduction,  II,  210  (I  do 
not  find  parost  there).  In  any  case,  the  author  or  the  copyist 
was  much  concerned  in  making  his  rhymes  please  the  eye  and 
undoubtedly  he  wrote  parost  (to  go  with  tost  in  678).  Whether 
he  had  written  parolt  or  parost,  since  both  I  and  5  were  silent, 
his  rhyme  with  tost  would  be  perfect  anyway.  K.-W.  trans- 
lates: "if  .  .  .  she  saw  the  Duke  speak  with  his  niece"  (!!) 

679.  680.  neja  cetera  tel  chose  /  oufelonie  avra  enclose:  the  sense 
is  "and  she  will  certainly  not  fail  to  say  something  perfidious." 

681-4.  Mes  ainc  en  point  n'en  lieu  n'en  vint  /  tant  que  la  Pente- 
couste  vint  /  qui  apresfu,  a  la  premiere  /  que  li  dus  tint  cort  mout 
pleniere:  it  is  probably  better  to  understand  Pentecouste  than 
cort  with  premiere:  "But  she  never  found  an  opportunity 
(proper  time  nor  place)  till  the  Pentecost  came  which  was 
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after  (the  next  Pentecost),  at  the  first  one,  namely,  that  the 
Duke  held  full  court." 

702.  por  eles  parer  en  reqoi:  that  is,  pour  se  parer;  cf  391. 

714.  et  de  moi  et  de  mon  seignor:  the  only  direct  or  indirect 
mention  of  the  Lady's  husband. 

724,  725.  li  cuers  li  trouble  d'ire  et  taint,  /  et  li  mue  trestoz  el 
ventre,:  all  three  verbs  are  intransitive,  the  subject  of  all  is 
cuers,  with  which  trestoz  agrees;  taint  would  apply  better  to 
the  face,  which  changes  color,  grows  pale  (cf.  836).  Ire  has 
its  usual  sense  of  both  rage  and  grief,  but  especially  the 
latter.  For  the  sense  of  trouble,  note  its  origin:  turbulare 
(cf.  "turbid,  turbulent"). 

727.  ou  une  pucelete  estoit:  pucelete,  a  little  girl  of  the  house, 
apparently,  and  not  a  servant. 

748.  quyaillors  ne  pooie  pensser:  "for  I  was  unable  to  think  else- 
where, of  any  other  subject  or  person." 

749.  nis  une  eure:  nets,  the  uncontracted  form  of  nis,  is  used 
in  775,  908,  {necipsi). 

753,  754.  Comment  a  lui  me  contenoie  /  de  pensser,  quant  je  nel 
veoiel:  "how  could  I  refrain  from  thinking  of  him,  whenever 
I  did  not  see  him!"    K.-W.  "How  it  contented  me"(!) 

759.  se  Dieus  me  conseut:  consent,  regular  form,  present  sub- 
junctive of  conseillier:  God  help  me!  Cf.  529.  (K.-W.  :"as 
God  counselled  me"). 

761.  763.  plus  vous  amoie  la  moitie,  /  que  nefesoie  moi  meismes: 
K.-W. :  "I  loved  the  half  of  you  .  .  .  more  than  I  did  my  whole 
self."  The  sense  is:  "I  loved  you  half  again  as  much  as  I  did 
myself." 

764.  onques  avant  ne  puis  ne  primes:  Raynaud  says,  referring  to 
primes:  "ce  mot  qui  ne  fait  que  repeter  avant  est  embarras- 
sant;  peut-etre  faut-il  comprendre:  ni  avant  (ra  trahison),  ni 
apres,  ni  tout  au  debut  (avant  que  je  vous  connaisse)."  The 
words  seem  rather  in  harmony  with  the  Lady's  excited  state; 
perhaps  something  like,  "never  before,  neither  first  nor  last." 

783.  que  li  vostres  de  Hens  m'amast:  "that  yours  loved  me  at  all 
(even  a  little)." 

797,  798.  qu'a  lui  amer  estoit  si  buen  /  qu'a  mon  cuer  prenoie  le 
suen:  "for  it  was  so  sweet  to  love  him,  that  I  took  his  heart 
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for  mine."  "I  believed  his  heart  was  like  mine  in  its  love," 

etc.   This  is  explained  further  by  the  following  lines:  "About 

him  I  thought  the  same  as  I  did  about  myself,  namely  that 

he  felt  himself  to  be  my  'friend'  all  his  life,  for  I  well  know 

by  my  heart  that  ..." 
817.  vivre  sanz  li  por  qui  me  dueil:  li  for  lui,  qui  for  cui;  cf.  celi 

for  celui,  in  534. 
828,  829.  ne  ma  mort  n'est  se  douce  non,  /  ce  m'est  avis,  quant  de 

lui  vient:  "And  my  death  can  but  be  sweet,  I  think,  since  it 

comes  from  him." 
835.  A  cest  mot  de  ses  braz  s'estraint:  crosses  her  arms  on  her 

breast. 
844.  a  cui  son  cuer  s'otroie:  son  cuer  otroie  or  ses  cuers  s'otroie 

would  be  a  more  logical  expression. 
850.  Ne  sai  se  Vavez  miseen  mue:  spoken  playfully,  "maybe  you 

have  locked  her  up!" 
870.  morte  tout  outre:  tout  outre  only  adds  emphasis  to  morte; 

cf.  morte  sanz  vie,  739. 
878.  por  le  corouz  de  son  ami:  de  son  ami  is  an  objective  genitive. 

K.-W.    translates:    "because    of    the   anger   of   her     Love" 

(meaning?) 
888.  trichierres  desloial;  grammar  demands  desloials. 
890.  que  sor  moi  tornast  Vaventure:  "that  the  penalty  (fate) 

should  fall  on  me." 
897.  espuer:  K.-W.:  "nail."   The  sense  is  not  certain.    Godefroi 

gives  this  single  case.   Perhaps  related  to  Italian  sporto,  spor- 

gere;  &  projection? 
907.  comment  Vafere  ert  commencie:  note  the  gender  of  afere; 

cf.  929. 
916.  sanz  plus  tenir  longue  parole:  "without  a  word"  (K.-W.: 

"without  making  further  inquiry"). 
918.  si  li  a  rendu  sa  promesse:  he  gave  her  back  her  promise; 

he  had  promised  her  that  he  would  kill  her,  so  that  the  promise 

is  hers.    K.-W.  "made  good  his  promise  to  her." 
923.  voiant  toz  ceus:  videndum  totos  eccillos;  cf.  928. 
930.  Lors  n'i  a  celui  qui  n'en  plort:  and  the  Lady's  lord? 
935.  meschief  vilain:   K.-W.   "sorry   confusion,"   an  excellent 

rendering. 
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941.  errant  se  croisa  d' 'outre  mer;  one  would  expect  outre,  not 

oVoutre. 
952.  par  si  gran  sen:  this  sen  is  Germanic  Sinn  and  not  Latin 

sensus  (sens). 
955.  en  toz  poins:  "at  all  moments." 

A  cursory  survey  of  the  rhymes  is  of  some  interest.  The  writer 
plainly  tries  to  make  his  rhymes  please  the  eye:  sometimes  he 
seems  to  employ  a  less  usual  spelling  for  this  purpose  and  oc- 
casionally he  would  appear  to  violate  grammar.  There  are 
cases,  however,  where  he  does  not  succeed  in  his  desire  to  make 
the  rhymes  suit  the  eye;  he  is  not  bold  enough  to  alter  approved 
spellings:  for  example :toz:  corouz  (447-8),  vit :  fremist  (689-690), 
point:  poinst  (819-20),  moustre:  outre  (869-70),  horn:  non  (115-6), 
diroie:  vraie  (133-4),  faute:  autre  (321-2  and  501-2.)  Cases  of 
employing  a  less  common  spelling  are  perhaps  maine:  semaine 
(453-4),  Dieus:  itieus  (773-4),  tost:  vost  (927-8),  deloi:  soi  (267-8). 
He  seems  to  violate  grammar  in  the  following:  vi:  celi  (533-4), 
ot:  mot  (639-40),  loial:  desloial  (887-8),  dit:  escondit  (195-6)  but 
notice  mariz:  escondiz  (in  205-6),  demanderoie  (conditional  quite 
possible,  but  future  more  normal):  seroie  (221-2),  foimentie: 
amie  (279-80,  but  cf.  note  to  279),  monte:  conte  (75-6,  but  dus 
in  20,  344).  The  demands  of  the  verse  are  perhaps  responsible 
for  the  confused  order  in  425-6  and  for  the  use  of  entent  in  442 
instead  of  entendroit.  For  parost:  tost  (677-8),  see  note  to  677. 


L'UNITfi  DE  LIEU  DANS  LA  CLEOPATRE  DE  JODELLE1 

Jeanne  Harouel  Greenleaf 

Jusqu'au  milieu  du  seizieme  siecle,  le  theatre  chercbait  a 
plaire  surtout  a  un  public  populaire,  enfantin,  na'if,  ignorant  et 
meme  grossier.  Le  drame  du  Moyen-Age  etait  plein  de  vie  et 
de  mouvement,  avec  de  nombreux  personnages,  tous  familiers, 
car  chacun  les  connaissait  depuis  son  enfance.  L'action,  en 
general  compliquee,  etait  representee  sur  une  scene  a  multiples 
compartiments. 

Tout  a  coup  se  forme  un  theatre  savant,  base  sur  l'etude  des 
tragedies  de  l'antiquite,  qui  essaie  de  les  imiter,  mais  ne  peut 
forcement  s'adresser  qu'a  un  public  lettre,  car  le  public  ordi- 
naire n'etait  capable  ni  de  comprendre,  ni  d'aimer  les  nouvelles 
pieces,  toutes  pleines  d'allusions  a  la  mythologie  et  a  l'histoire 
des  civilisations  grecque  et  romaine,  dans  lesquelles  Finteret 
tend  a  devenir  psychologique,  l'action  presque  nulle,  ou  le 
nombre  des  personnages  se  restreint,  le  comique  disparait,  ou 
tout  devient  raisonnement  et  sentiment,  et  dont  les  longs  mo- 
nologues, trop  frequents,  fatiguent  1'auditeur. 

Un  grand  nombre  de  pieces  grecques  et  latines  avaient  ete 
traduites.  Seuls  les  lettres  s'y  interessaient.  On  les  lisait  quel- 
quefois  dans  les  colleges  ou  chez  les  grand  seigneurs  protecteurs 
et  amis  des  lettres;  on  se  souciait  peu  de  les  representer  sur 
la  scene,  mais  elles  allaient  servir  de  modeles  aux  nouveaux 
auteurs  drama tiques  qui  suivirent  en  cela  l'impulsion  donnee 
par  la  Ple'iade,  exprimee  en  1548  dans  le  manifeste  de  du  Bellay: 
"Quand  aux  Comedies  et  Tragedies,  si  les  Roys  et  les  Republi- 
ques  les  vouloient  restituer  en  leur  ancienne  dignite,  qu'ont 
usurpee  les  Farces  et  les  Moralittz,  je  seroy  bien  d'opinion  que 
tu  t'y  employasses,  et  si  tu  le  veux  faire  pour  l'ornement  de  ta 
langue,  tu  scais  oii  tu  en  dois  trouver  les  archetypes.,, 


1  Base  sur:  La  Mist  en  Seine  dans  les  Tragedies.    Rigal,  Revue  d'Histoire  Litteraire  de  la 
France,  Janvier  1905:  reimprime:  de  Jodellea  Moliere,  Hachette,  Paris,  1911 
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Mais  le  theatre,  materiellement  parlant,  etait-ilpret  a  adapter 
les  nouvelles  pieces?  Y  avait-il  des  acteurs  pouvant  ou  voulant 
les  jouer? 

II  n'est  pas  probable  que  les  auteurs  dramatiques  de  la  Re- 
naissance se  soient  beaucoup  soucies  de  la  mise  en  scene  d'une 
facon  generale;  en  tout  cas,leur  inexperience  etait  telle  que  meme 
avec  les  meilleures  intentions,  ils  devaient  forcement  commettre 
de  nombreuses  fautes.  Quant  aux  acteurs,  il  etait  difficile  d'en 
trouver  qui  voulussent  bien  entreprendre  de  jouer  des  roles  d'un 
genre  aussi  nouveau,  aussi  different  de  ceux  auxquels  ils  etaient 
accoutumes. 

II  n'y  avait  a  Paris,  a  proprement  parler,  qu'un  theatre, 
celui  de  l'Hotel  de  Bourgogne,  fonde  par  les  Confreres  de  la 
Passion  qui  avaient  le  monopole  des  representations  publiques. 

Jodelle  eut  pu  s'adresser  a  eux  et  leur  demander  de  jouer 
ses  pieces.  M.  Rigal  semble  avoir  bien  demontre  qu'ils  ne  Pont 
pas  fait.2 

Les  Confreres  etaient  habitues  a  representer  des  moralites, 
des  farces,  des  Mysteres,  que  Jodelle  meprisait  d'ailleurs  ouver- 
tement;  la  difference  etait  trop  grande  entre  le  theatre  popu- 
laire  et  les  pieces  nouvelles.  C'est  pourquoi,  sans  doute,  Jodelle 
fut  oblige  de  faire  representer  ses  pieces  sur  des  scenes  impro- 
visees,  dans  des  colleges  ou  des  hotels  particuliers  et  de  chercher 
des  acteurs  parmi  ses  amis. 

"Cleopdtre"  a  ce  que  nous  dit  Etienne  Pasquier,  "fut  re- 
presentee en  1552,  devant  le  roy  Henry,  a  Paris,  en  PHostel  de 
Reims,  avec  un  grand  applaudissement  de  toute  la  compagnie; 
Et  depuis  encore  au  College  de  Boncour,  ou  toutes  les  fenestres 
estoient  tapissees  d'une  infinite  de  personnages  d'honneur,  et 
la  cour  si  pleine  d'escoliers  que  les  portes  du  college  en  regor- 
geoient.  Je  le  dis  comme  celuy  qui  y  estois  present  avec  le 
grand  Tornebus  en  une  mesme  chambre.  Et  les  entreparleurs 
estoient  tous  hommes  de  nom;  Car  mesme  Remy  Belleau,  et 
Jean  de  la  Peruse,  jouaient  les  principaux  roulets.  Tant  estoit 
lors  en  reputation  Jodelle  parmi  eux."3 


*Le  The&trcfranQais,  p.  111-128 

•  Cit6  par  Marty-La veaux;  "Les  Oeuvres  et  Meslanges  Poetiques  d'Estienne  Jodelle," 
notice,  p.  xiii 
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On  raconte  que  Jodelle  qui  n'avait  que  vingt  ans  a,  Pepoque, 
joua  lui-meme  le  role  de  Cleopatre. 

D'apres  le  releve  fait  par  M.  Lanson,4  Cleopatre  fut  jouee 
probablement  aussi  chez  l'archeveque  de  Dol  entre  1552  et  1573: 
" Representations  de  tragedies  de  Jodelle,  chez  l'archeveque  de 
Dol,  ou,  a  ses  frais,  dans  quelque  college";  peut-etre  aussi  le 
11  mai  1578  a  Saint-Maixent,  sous  le  titre  de  "tragedie  de  Marc 
Antoine  et  de  Cleopatre";  il  n'est  pas  certain  que  ce  soit  la 
piece  de  Jodelle,  ce  pourrait  etre  le  Marc- Antoine  de  Garnier; 
mais  le  25  novembre  1579,  a  Champ igny,  Louis  de  Bourbon 
fait  jouer  la  Cleopatre)  avant  1582,  a  date  et  en  lieu  inconnu, 
autre  representation  de  la  Cleopatre  de  Jodelle;  en  1593  Valleran 
Lecomte  represente  a  Rouen,  a  Strasbourg,  a  Langres,  a  Metz, 
a  la  fois  drames  bibliques  et  les  pieces  de  Jodelle;  enfin,  en  1594 
ou  1595,  les  religieuses  qu'on  appelait  les  Dames  de  Saint- 
Antoine  .  .  .  jouerent  une  tragedie  de  Garnier  appelee  Cleopatre.6 

Les  quelques  lignes  de  Pasquier  citees  plus  haut  nous  ap- 
prennent  peu  de  chose  sur  la  representation  de  Cleopatre.  Jodelle 
lui-meme,  dans  son  prologue  de  VEugene  qui  fut  represente  le 
meme  jour,  se  contente  de  nous  dire: 

Quant  ail  theatre,  encore  qu'il  ne  soit 
En  demi-rond,  comme  on  le  compassoit, 
Et  qu'on  ne  Fait  ordonne  de  la  sorte 
Que  l'on  faisoit,  il  faut  qu'on  le  supporte, 
Vu  que  l'exquis  de  ce  vieil  ornement 
Ore  se  voiie  aux  princes  seulement. 

Les  deux  derniers  vers,  ainsi  que  le  fait  remarquer  M.  Lanson,6 
indiquent  que  ce  prologue  a  du  etre  compose  pour  la  represen- 
tation donnee  au  college  de  Boncour,  et  non  pour  la  representa- 
tion donnee  devant  le  roi. 

Jodelle  n'a  pas  fait  imprimer  sa  piece,7  il  l'a  fait  jouer.  Done, 
en  l'ecrivant,  il  devait  penser  non  a  la  lecture,  mais  a  la  repre- 
sentation. Mais  avait-il  en  vue  la  scene  medievale  aux  multiples 
mansions  ou  bien,  suivant  les  tendances  nouvelles  l'a-t-il  des- 


4  Revue  d'Eistoire  Litter  aire  de  la  France  avril  a  juin  1903 

5  "Soit  la  Cleopatre  de  Jodelle,  soit  le  Marc  Antoine  de  Garnier."    Note  de  M.  Lanson 

6  Lanson,  Revue  d'Eistoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  1903 

7  Lanson,  Revue  d'Eistoire  Litteraire  de  la  France,  1903   p.  416 
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tinee  a  etre  jouee,  comme  ses  modeles  classiques  sur  une  scene 
ne  representant  qu'un  seul  et  m6me  lieu?  C'est  la  un  probleme 
interessant,  que  M.  Rigal  a  examine,  mais  non  completement 
resolu  et  que  je  me  propose  d'examiner  apres  lui,  appelant  1 'at- 
tention sur  quelques  details  qu'il  semble  avoir  negliges  et  qui 
aideront  peut-etre  a  preciser  davantage. 

Avant  meme  d'examiner  la  piece,  n'oublions  pas  que  Scevola 
de  Sainte-Marthe  nous  declare  qu'a  la  representation  donnee 
devant  le  roi  Henri  II  et  sa  cour,  Cleopatre  a  ete  entouree 
"magnifico  veteris  scenae  apparatu."8 

C'est  peu  et  c'est  beaucoup.  Jusqu'a  quel  point  furent  pous- 
sees  les  splendeurs  de  la  mise  en  scene,  aucun  document  ne  nous 
renseigne  a  ce  sujet;  mais,  Sainte-Marthe  nous  parlant  du  ma- 
gnifique  appareil  de  la  scene  antique,  ne  devons-nous  pas  natu- 
rellement  penser  qu'un  effort  avait  ete  fait  pour  monter  une 
scene  imitant  celles  de  l'antiquite,  c'est  a  dire,  ne  representant 
qu'un  seul  et  meme  lieu?  Sainte-Marthe  parlerait-il  de  la  scene 
antique  s'il  s'agissait  d'une  scene  a.  mansions?  Cela  me  parait 
d'une  tres  grande  importance. 

Pourtant,  en  examinant  la  piece,  on  est  force  d'avouer  que  si 
Jodelle  a  cherche  a  garder  1' unite  de  lieu,  il  n'y  a  reussi  qu'avec 
beaucoup  de  difficultes  et  d'une  facon  tres  imparfaite.  Malgre 
tout,  je  suis  persuadee  que  tel  a  ete  son  but. 

Supposons  done  un  endroit  unique. 

Est-ce  une  salle  commune  du  palais  de  Cleopatre,  ou  un 
endroit  public  au  dehors?  Puisque  Cleopatre  est  captive,  nous 
serions  d'abord  tentes  de  croire  que  c'est  une  salle  de  son  palais. 
Cependant  comment  imaginer  une  salle  du  palais  communi- 
quant  avec  le  clos  des  tombeaux?  Cela  semble  par  trop  im- 
probable; mais  ne  peut-elle  etre  captive  dans  sa  ville,  et,  bien 
que  surveillee,  jouir  d'une  certaine  liberte  de  mouvements? 
Nous  pourrions  alors  voir  la  tragedie  se  derouler  sur  une  place 
publique,  pres  du  clos  des  tombeaux. 

La  chose  est-elle  possible?    C'est  ce  qu'il  faut  examiner. 

Au  commencement  du  premier  acte,  l'ombre  d'Antoine,  dans 
un  long  monologue  de  cent  huit  vers  vient  raconter  les  peripeties 


'Lanson:  Revue  d'Eistoire  LiMraire  de  la  France,  1903 
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de  son  amour  pour  Cleopatre,  puis  sa  mort,  et  finalement,  il 
predit  que, 

Avant  que  ce  soleil  qui  vient  ores  de  naistre, 
Ayant  trace  son  jour  chez  sa  tante  se  plonge, 
Cleopatre  mourra.  .  .  . 

Cleopatre  meurt  en  effet  a  la  fin  de  la  piece,  et  l'unite  de  temps 
est  ainsi  gardee,  telle  qu'elle  a  ete  indiquee  par  Antoine,  ou 
plutot  par  son  ombre.  L'action  s'est  deroulee  entre  le  lever  et 
le  coucher  du  soleil. 

Mais  c'est  l'unite  de  lieu  qui  nous  occupe  ici. 

Si,  comme  nous  essayons  d'en  prouver  la  possibility  la  scene 
represente  une  place  publique,  rien  d'etrange  a  ce  que  l'ombre 
d'Antoine  sorte  du  clos  des  tombeaux  et  y  rentre  une  fois  son 
monologue  termine. 

Nous  apprenons  encore  qu'Antoine  est  apparu  en  songe  a 
Cleopatre,  lui  commandant,  dit-il, 

de  faire 
L'honneur  a,  mon  sepulchre,  et  apres  se  deffaire, 
Plustost  qu'estre  dans  Romme  en  triomphe  ported, 
L'ayant  par  le  desir  de  la  mort  confort6e, 
L'appellant  avec  moy  qui  ia  ia  la  demande 
Pour  venir  endurer  en  nostre  palle  bande : 
Or!  se  faisant  compagne  en  ma  peine  et  tristesse, 
Qui  s'est  faite  long  temps  compagne  en  ma  liesse. 

L'ombre  ayant  disparu,  nous  supposons  qu'elle  rentre  dans 
le  clos  des  tombeaux;  Cleopatre  arrive  accompagnee  de  deux  de 
ses  f emmes  qui  essaient  de  la  consoler.  Elle  leur  confie  son  desir 
de  mourir  pour  rejoindre  Antoine. 

Au  deuxieme  acte,  Octavien,  suivi  d'Agrippe  et  de  Proculee, 
exprime  l'orgueil  qu'il  ressent  de  sa  victoire,  la  joie  qu'il  aura 
a  ramener  en  triomphe  a  Rome  la  reine,  sa  captive,  et  recom- 
mande  qu'on  veille  bien  sur  elle  pour  1'empecher  de  mettre  fin 
a  ses  jours. 

M.  Rigal9  fait  observer  qu'il  "n'est  pas  vraisemblable  qu'Oc- 
tavien  revele  ses  secrets  a  ses  lieutenants  la  meme  ou  Cleopatre 
revele  les  siens  a  ses  confidentes."    Si  nous  continuons  de  sup- 


•  De  Jodella  &  Moliere,  p.  42 
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poser  qu'il  s'agit  d'une  place  publique,  la  chose  devient  tout  a 
fait  simple;  elle  se  produit  d'ailleurs  souvent  dans  le  theatre 
classique. 

Au  troisieme  acte  a  lieu  l'entrevue  d'Octavien  et  de  Cleopatre. 
Celle-ci  essaie  de  persuader  au  vainqueur  qu'elle  n'a  nullement 
rintention  d'aller  rejoindre  Antoine.  Un  incident  se  produit, 
la  colere  ridicule  de  Cleopatre  contre  son  vassal  Seleuque  qui 
la  trahit,  scene  qui  appartient  plutot  au  domaine  de  la  farce 
qu'a  celui  de  la  tragedie. 

Le  moment  ou  Octavien  quitte  la  scene  est  clairement  in- 
dique: 

Adieu:  songez  qu'on  ne  peut  recevoir 
Des  maux,  sinon  quand  on  pense  en  avoir. 
Je  m'en  retourne. 

Et  Cleopatre  quitte  la  scene  immediatement  apres  les  paroles 
suivantes: 

Ainsi  vous  soit  ami 
Tout  le  destin,  comme  il  m'est  ennenii. 

Le  reste  de  Facte  se  passe  entre  le  chceur  et  Seleuque  qui, 
ayant  disparu  lorsqu 'Octavien  lui  a  dit: 

Fuy  t'en,  amy,  fuy  t'en. 

revient  en  courant  aussitot  que  Cleopatre  s'est  eloignee.  Cela 
justifie  les  paroles  du  chceur: 

Ou  courez-vous,  Seleuque,  ou  courez-vous? 

Ici  se  rencontre  la  premiere  vraie  complication. 
Pourquoi  le  chceur  est-il  ignorant  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  et 
questionne-t-il  Seleuque? 

Le  Choeur 
Ou  courez-vous,  Seleuque,  ou  courez-vous? 

Seleuque 
Je  cours,  fuyant  Penvenime  courroux. 

Le  Choeur 
Mais  quel  courroux?   he  Dieu,  si  nous  en  sommes! 

Seleuque 
Je  ne  fuy  pas  ny  Cesar  ny  ses  hommes. 

Le  Choeur 
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Qu'y  a  t'il  done  que  peut  plus  la  fortune? 

Seleuque 
II  n'y  a  rien,  sinon  l'offense  d'une. 

Le  Choeur 
Auroit  on  bien  nostre  Roine  blessee? 

Seleuque 
Non  non,  mais  j'ay  nostre  Roine  offensee. 

Le  Choeur 
Quel  malheur  done  a  cause  ton  offense? 

Seleuque 
Que  sert  ma  faute,  ou  bien  mon  innocence? 

Le  Choeur 
Mais  dy  le  nous,  dy,  il  ne  nuira  rien. 

Voila  bien  des  questions,  pourtant  le  choeur  est  reste  sur  la 
scene  pendant  tout  Facte,  cela  ne  fait  aucun  doute;  des  le  debut, 
il  est  present,  Jodelle  lui-meme  nous  l'indique  jusqu'a  un  cer- 
tain point  lorsqu'il  enumere  ainsi  les  personnages: 

ACTE  III 
Octavien,  Cleopatre,  le  Choeur,  Seleuque. 

Et  le  chceur  entend  les  paroles  d'Octavien  reprochant  a  Cleo- 
patre de  feindre  la  douleur: 

Ou  tellement  se  p!airtdre 
N'est  que  mourir,  ou  bien  ce  n'est  que  feindre. 

Le  chceur  alors: 

La  douleur 

Quun  malheur 

Nous  rassemble, 

Tel  ennuy 

A  celuy 

Pas  ne  semble 
Qui  exempt 

Ne  la  sent: 

Mais  la  plainte 

Mieux  bondit 

Quand  on  dit 

Que  e'est  feinte. 

II  est  evidemment  temoin  de  ce  qui  se  passe  entre  Octavien 
et  Cleopatre.   Et  un  peu  plus  tard,  lorsque  la  reine  dit: 

Je  veux,  Cesar,  te  deceler  tout  Tor, 
L'argent,  les  biens,  que  je  tiens  en  thresor. 
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le  chceur  est  encore  en  scene  car  il  chante  seize  petits  vers  de 

cinq  syllabes,  occupant  ainsi  le  temps,  un  temps  tres  court, 

qui  s'ecoule  pendant  que  la  reine  decele  ses  tresors  a  Octavien. 

Octavien  et  Cleopatre  quittent-ils  la  scene  pendant  ce  court 

espace  de  temps  pour  aller  voir  les  tresors?   C'est  possible,  bien 

qu'ils  n'aient  guere  le  temps  d'examiner  grand'chose,  mais  ce 

n'est  pas  du  tout  certain,  car  rien  n'indique  ensuite  qu'Octavien 

ait  vu  les  tresors.  Ses  premieres  paroles,  lorsque  le  chceur  a  ter- 

mine,  sont: 

L'ample  thresor,  Tancienne  richesse 
Que  vous  nommez,  .  .  . 

La  reine  n'a  done  pas  necessairement  montre  son  tresor,  elle 
Pa  nomme. 

Et  Seleuque  s'adresse  a  Octavien: 

Comment  peux  tu  ce  thresor  estimer 
Que  ma  Princesse  a  voulu  te  nommer? 

La  supposition  que  Cleopatre,  sans  quitter  la  scene,  remet 
simplement  a  Octavien  une  liste  de  ses  tresors  se  trouve  tout  a 
fait  justifiee  par  ce  passage  de  la  "Vie  de  J.  Cesar"  de  Plutarque, 
traduite  par  Amyot,  et  que  Jodelle  a  pu  lire  s'il  n'a  pas  lu  Pori- 
ginal  meme: 

"A  la  fin,  elle  lui  bailla  un  bordereau  des  bagues  et  finances 
qu'elle  pouvait  avoir.  Mais  il  se  trouva  la,  d'adventure,  Pun 
de  ses  thresoriers  nomme  Seleucus,  qui  la  vint  devant  Cesar 
convaincre,  pour  faire  du  bon  valet,  quelle  n'y  avait  pas  tout 
mis,  et  qu'elle  en  receloit  sciemment  et  retenoit  quelques  choses: 
dont  elle  fut  si  fort  pressee  d'impatience  de  cholere,  qu'elle  l'alla 
prendre  aux  cheveux,  et  luy  donna  plusieurs  coups  de  poing 
sur  le  visage.    Ccesar  s'en  prit  a  rire,  et  la  feit  cesser."10 

En  meme  temps  que  ceci  explique  la  scene  grotesque  de  la 
colere  de  Cleopatre,  le  bordereau  confirme  le  fait  que  les  per- 
sonnages  n'ont  pas  eu  besoin  de  quitter  la  scene:  Cleopatre 
nomme  ses  richesses  dans  le  bordereau,  rien  n'indique  qu'elle 
les  montre. 

Mais  qu'Octavien  et  Cleopatre  quittent  ou  non  la  scene 


10  Cit6  par  Rigal:  de  Jodelle  a  Moliere,  p.  46 
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pendant  que  le  choeur  chante,  et  y  rentrent  immediatement, 
cela  n'est  que  d'une  importance  secondaire  quant  a  ce  qui  nous 
occupe  ici. 

La  chose  certaine,  c'est  que  ce  qui  suit,  la  colere  de  Cleopatre 
contre  Seleuque  a  lieu  sur  la  scene,  devant  le  public,  et  que  pour- 
tant  le  chceur  semble,  a  la  fin  de  l'acte  ignorer  pourquoi  Seleuque 
s'est  enfui.  La  seule  solution  possible,  et  elle  est  loin  d'etre 
satisfaisante,  car  rien  n'indique  qu'elle  puisse  etre  vraie,  c'est 
que  le  chceur  lui-meme  est  sorti  de  scene,  sans  raison  apparente, 
et  n'y  rentre  qu'a  la  fin  de  l'acte,  derriere  Seleuque,  chantant: 

Ou  courez-vous,  Seleuque,  ou  courez-vous? 

a  moins  que  le  chceur  n'ait  tout  vu  et  que  ce  que  nous  prenons 
pour  de  l'etonnement  ne  soit  de  l'ironie.  II  se  moque  peut-etre 
de  Seleuque. 

La  solution  de  M.  Rigal  n'est  guere  meilleure:  "si  le  chceur 
n'a  pas  vu  les  coups  recus  par  Seleuque,  c'est  que  le  chceur — 
ou  plutot  Jodelle — a  ete  distrait."11 

C'est  vrai,  Jodelle  a  pu  etre  distrait  en  ecrivant  sa  piece,  mais 
il  ne  faut  pas  oublier  qu'elle  a  ete  jouee  plusieurs  fois  avant 
d'etre  publiee,  et  il  est  bien  etonnant  qu'une  correction,  cou- 
pure  ou  addition,  n'ait  pas  ete  faite  au  manuscrit  original  avant 
la  publication. 

Au  quatrieme  acte,  la  Reine  est  de  nouveau  seule  avec  ses 
suivantes,  Charmium  et  Eras.  Le  chceur,  en  scene,  suit  tout 
ce  qui  se  passe.    Cleopatre  veut  mourir,  mais, 

Avant  que  mourir  faire  il  nous  conviendra 
Les  obseques  d'Antoine,  et  puis  mourir  faudra. 

Continuons  de  supposer  la  scene  unique  dont  un  des  cotes 
represente  l'entree  du  "clos  des  tombeaux." 

La  reine  se  dirige  de  ce  cote  lorsque  le  chceur  chante: 

Mais  ou  va,  dites-moy,  dites-moy  damoyselles, 
Ou  va  ma  Roine  ainsi? 

Charmium  repond: 


"  Rigal,  "De  Jodelle  a  Moliere?  p.  46 
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Triste  elle  s'en  va  voir  des  sepulchres  le  clos, 
Ou  la  mort  a  cache  de  son  ami  les  os. 

Le  Choeur 
Que  sejournons  nous  done?  Suivons  notre  maitresse 

Eras  retient  ainsi  le  choeur: 

Suivre  vous  ne  pouvez  sans  suivre  la  detresse. 

Le  chceur  reste  en  scene  et  chante  trente-deux  vers  de  six 
et  quatre  syllabes  dont  voici  les  quatre  derniers: 

Ja  la  Roine  se  couche 

Pres  du  tombeau 
Elle  ouvre  ja  la  bouche 

Sus  done  tout  beau. 

Mais  Cleopatre  aussi  est  restee  en  scene  puisqu'elle  recite 
maintenant  un  monologue  de  quarante-quatre  alexandrins  avant 
que  le  chceur  ne  dise: 

Voila  pleurant  elle  entre  en  ce  clos  des  tombeaux. 

Et  elle  n'y  entre  que  lentement,  car  Eras,  Charmium,  le  chceur, 
ont  encore  le  temps  de  prononcer  chacun  deux  vers  avant  qu'elle 
disparaisse  avec  ces  paroles: 

Allons  done  cheres  soeurs,  et  prenons  doucement 
De  nos  tristes  malheurs  l'heureux  allegement. 

Je  prefere  cette  explication  de  la  fin  de  Pacte  a  celle  de  M. 
Rigal  qui,  tres  expeditif,  nous  dit:  "Puis  Cleopatre  reparait  et 
s'en  va."12 

Lorsque  Eras  dit: 

Est-il  si  ferme  esprit,  qui  presque  ne  s'envole 

Au  piteux  escouter  de  si  triste  parole? 
je  ne  crois  pas  non  plus  que  "si  triste  parole"  se  rapporte,  ainsi 
que  l'indique  M.  Rigal,  aux  lamentations  de  Cleopatre  entrant 
dans  le  clos  des  tombeaux,  lamentations  qui  seraient  tou  au 
plus  des  gemissements,  mais  plutot  au  long  monologue  qu'elle 
vient  de  prononcer. 

Mais  revenons  a  un  point  qui  est  loin  d'etre  clair. 


12  Rigal,  de  Jodelle  &  Molitrc,  p.  45 
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D'apres  le  choeur,  la  Reine  s'est  couchee  pres  du  tombeau 
et  la,  elle  a  prononce  quarante  quatre  vers  avant  d'entrer  dans 
le  clos  des  sepulcres.  Mais  alors,  le  tombeau  n'est  pas  dans  le 
clos  des  sepulcres. 

Et  pourtant,  Charmium  nous  a  dit  que 

Triste  elle  s'en  va  voir  des  sepulchres  le  clos, 
Ou  la  mort  a  cache  de  son  ami  les  os. 

Voila  qui  demanderait  explication :  les  os  sont  dans  le  clos  des 
sepulcres,  mais  pas  dans  le  tombeau,  puisque  le  tombeau  lui- 
meme  n'est  pas  dans  le  clos. 

Faut-il  croire,  la  encore,  que  Jodelle  a  ete  d'une  inconsequence, 
d'une  negligence  extraordinaires?  Je  ne  le  pense  pas.  A  mon 
avis,  le  tombeau  pres  duquel  la  Reine  se  couche  est  un  cercueil 
que  l'on  transporte  dans  le  clos  des  tombeaux  a  la  fin  de  Facte, 
et  dans  lequel  sera  deposee  avec  les  honneurs  qui  lui  sont  dus, 
la  depouille  d'Antoine  restee  jusqu'alors  dans  le  clos  des  tom- 
beaux, sans  sepulture  convenable.  Ge  sont  la  les  obseques  dont 
parlait  Cleopatre,  c'est  ce  que  lui  demandait  l'ombre  d'Antoine. 

Et  Jodelle  lui-meme  se  sert  du  mot  cercueil;  dans  le  chceur 
final  du  quatrieme  acte,  Tune  des  strophes  commence  ainsi: 

Elle  vient  de  faire 

L'honneur  au  cercueil. 

La  ceremonie  des  obseques  a  lieu  en  dehors  de  la  scene,  le 
public  n'y  assiste  pas,  pas  plus  qu'il  n'assiste  a  la  mort  de  Cleo- 
patre que  nous  apprenons  au  cinquieme  acte  par  le  recit  de  Pro- 
culee,  recit  qui  peut  etre  fait  dans  le  meme  endroit  ou  s'est 
deroule  tout  le  reste  de  la  tragedie. 

Les  improbabilites  qui  frappent  tout  d'abord  lorsqu'on  pense 
a  la  tragedie  de  "Cleopatre"  representee  sur  une  scene  unique, 
se  reduisent  done  a  fort  peu  de  chose  si  Ton  imagine  que  cette 
scene  est  un  place  publique  quelconque,  ayant  d'un  cote  l'en- 
tree  du  clos  des  tombeaux  et  non  loin  de  l'entree  un  cercueil 
destine  a  recevoir  les  restes  d'Antoine  qui  attendent  dans  le 
clos  des  tombeaux  une  sepulture  et  des  obseques  en  rapport 
avec  le  rang  du  malheureux  guerrier. 


THE  CALDERONIAN  OCTOSYLLABIC 

Frank  Otis  Reed 

Kawczinski  in  his  Essai  Comparatif  sur  Vorigine  et  histoire 
des  rhythmes1  opines  that  versification  has  been  the  most  ne- 
glected field  of  Spanish  literature.  Morel- Fatio,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  edition  of  the  Mdgico  Prodigioso,  has  called  attention 
to  the  crying  need  of  exact  and  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  an  author's  rhythm  in  order  to  pass  critical  judg- 
ment as  to  the  genuineness  of  a  contested  or  doubtful  word  or 
reading.  In  particular,  he  confesses  himself  unable  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  what  he  calls  the  most  important  question  of  versi- 
fication, that  of  hiatus  and  synalepha.  Since  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  hiatus  will  be  found  to  be  inseparably  connected  with 
the  principles  which  govern  rhythm,  it  is  with  these  latter  that 
we  must  begin. 

As  the  riches  of  Spanish  dramatic  literature  of  the  Siglo  de 
Oro  form  the  greatest  treasure  of  verbal  melody  to  which  met- 
rical access  is  desirable  and  necessary,  the  present  study  has 
chosen  Calderon  for  special  investigation,  both  because  he  was 
the  most  finished  versifier  of  the  stage  at  its  zenith,  and  because 
he  cast  his  work  almost  exclusively  in  the  national  octosyllabic 
whose  rhythm  is  among  the  more  elusive. 

Although  Bello  in  his  Orlologia  y  Metrica  de  la  lengua  caste- 
liana,  1835,  succeeded  in  establishing  the  principle  of  an  ac- 
centual base  for  Spanish  verse  in  general,  he  has  been  signally 
unsuccessful  in  any  treatment  of  the  great  national  verse — the 
octosyllabic,  known  also  as  the  romance  or  ballad  verse —  which 
would  furnish  any  guide  to  an  appreciative  rhythmical  reading. 
In  one  place2  he  mentions  it  as  the  longest  of  the  trochaic 
rhythms;  in  another3  he  says  its  only  accentual  essential  is  the 
stressed  seventh  syllable;  again,  he  notes4  that  there  are  certain 


1  1889,  p.  173. 

2  P.  129,  ed.  1884. 
"P.  122,  ed.  1884. 
*  Op.  oil.,  p.  138. 
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octosyllabic  cadences  which  are  necessarily  dactylic,  and,  still 
further,  that  the  trochaic  octosyllabic  itself  frequently  degener- 
ates into  the  dactylic  type  even  without  an  accent  on  its  first 
syllable;  as  if  this  confusion  were  not  enough  already,  he 
informs  us5  that  an  octosyllabic  verse  read  by  itself  might  well 
not  yield  its  rhythm  at  all  until  read  in  conjunction  with  others. 

Any  one  who  has  tried  to  sense  the  rhythm  of  the  magnificent, 
infinitely- varying,  and  mellifluous  ballad  meter  of  Spain  without 
other  help  than  the  indications  above,  or  to  be  found  in  the 
compendia  of  metrics  of  our  school  texts  of  Spanish  verse, 
will  long  ere  this  have  had  the  sensation  of  sweet  bells  jangled 
and  out  of  tune,  and  felt  the  need  of  some  guiding  hand  to  set 
him  on  his  way  toward  the  appreciation  of  the  flowery  fields 
of  the  national  Spanish  verse.  The  native  reader  will,  of 
course,  feel  the  rhythm  instinctively,  but  there  has  been  just 
enough  variation  in  its  pattern  to  make  its  explanation  elusive 
and  its  appreciation  difficult  on  the  part  of  those  not  to  the 
manner  born. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  it  is  not  the  syllable  count 
itself  which  furnishes  the  metrical  raison  d'etre  for  a  given 
verse,  we  have  the  testimony  of  Bello  himself6  that  there  is  no 
perception  of  the  count  itself  on  the  part  of  either  the  reader 
or  listener.  That  a  metrical  unit  of  eight  syllables  is  not  easily 
sensed  by  the  ear  unless  subjected  to  subdivision,  I  hold  to  be 
self-evident,  and  even  Bello  himself,  with  some  inconsistency,7 
informs  us  that  the  only  metric  units  necessary  to  explain  all 
the  forms  of  Spanish  verse  are  those  of  two  and  three  syllables. 
The  sensation,  therefore,  of  the  full  verse  length  must  be 
obtained  by  grasping  the  rhythm  of  its  parts;  and,  unless  the 
basis  of  the  octosyllabic  be  different  from  other  Spanish  verse, 
we  should  be  able  to  find  its  rhythmical  greatest  common  divisor 
from  an  examination  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
verses — assuming  that  a  verse  so  popular  in  its  nature  will  not 
change  its  cadence  from  verse  to  verse. 

In  order  to  begin  with  an  examination  of  facts  rather  than 


6  Op.  cit.y  p.  122. 

*  Obras,  V,  Santiago  de  Chile,  1884,  p.  207,  p.  226. 

7  Op.  cit.,  p.  119. 
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with  an  enunciation  of  theories,  let  us  give  our  attention  to  the 
first  twelve  verses  of  Calderon's  Alcalde  de  Zalamea,  viz: 

1  ICuerpo  de  Cristo  con  quien 

2  Desta  suerte  hace  marchar 

3  De  un  lugar  a  otro  lugar 

4  Sin  dar  un  ref resco !  Amen. 

5  <iSomos  gitanos  aqui 

6  Para  andar  desta  manera? 

7  Una  arrollada  bandera 

8  iNos  ha  de  llevar  tras  si? 

9  Con  una  caja  .  .  .  iYa  empiezas?  .  .  . 

10  Que  este  rato  que  callo, 

1 1  Nos  hizo  merced  de  no 

12  Rompernos  estas  cabezas. 

Of  these  there  are  seven  whose  rhythm  is  so  evident  even  to 
the  most  untrained  metrical  ear  as  to  admit  of  no  cavil: 

1     Cuerpo  de  Cristo  con  quien 

4  Sin  dar  un  refresco !  Amen. 

5  <!S6mos  gitanos  aqui 

8  Nos  ha  de  llevar  tras  si 

9  C6n  una  caja  .  .  .  iYa.  empiezas 

1 1  Nos  hizo  merced  de  nd 

12  Rompernos  estas  cabezas 

If  to  these  seven  examples  we  add 
7     Una  arrolada  bandera 

which  should  be  read  as  indicated,  rather  than:  Una  arrollada 
bandera  on  account  of  the  minor  sentence  stress  on  the  indefinite 
article — although  either  reading  would  suit  our  purpose — we 
shall  have  eight  out  of  the  twelve  which  are  all  rhythmical  and 
possess  in  common,  besides  the  necessary  number  of  syllables 
and  the  determinant  verse  accent  on  the  seventh  syllable,  two 
interior  accents. 

To  the  above  eight  we  may  now  add 

10    Que  este  rato  que  callo 

which  possess  the  necessary  qualification  of  bearing  two 
internal  accents,  those  of  rato  and  que — the  latter  by  reason  of 
being  between  two  unaccented  syllables,  and  because  we  know 
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that  Calderon  regularly  uses  the  word  as  accented,  both  alone 
and  in  combinations  like  aunque,  porque,  etc.  The  third  and 
extra  accent,  that  of  este,  is  not  essential  to  the  rhythmic  pat- 
tern and  may  be  disregarded,  especially  as  it  stands  in  proclitic 
position8,  so  that  we  have  now  nine  out  of  the  twelve  all  cast  in 
the  same  metric  mould,  viz:  three  metric  clauses,  or  feet,  of 
three  beat  time,  with  or  without  an  anacrusis  of  one  or  two 
syllables  as  the  case  may  be.  If  this  latter  verse  had  been  in 
conjunction  with  a  number  of  other  verses  of  trochaic  pattern 
one  would  have  had  no  hesitation,  it  is  true,  in  recognizing  it 
as  one  of  them;  but  being  the  only  one  out  of  twelve  which 
could  conform  to  such  a  pattern,  it  is  evident  that  it  belongs 
to  the  same  general  type  as  the  others,  viz:  que  este  rato  que  callo, 
unless  it  be  held  that  the  ballad  measure  varies  from  verse  to 
verse,  which  seems  to  me  unthinkable. 
If  we  study  the  three  remaining  verses : 

2  Desta  suerte  hace  marchar 

3  De  un  lugar  a  otro  lugar 
6    Para  andar  desta  manera 

we  shall  see  that  their  recalcitrancy  to  enter  into  the  same  fold 
with  the  other  nine  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  occur  in  im- 
mediate proximity  in  the  third  and  fourth  positions  in  each 
case  two  accented  syllables  which  dispute,  so  to  speak,  the 
privilege  of  heralding  the  entrance  of  a  metric  unit  at  that  point. 
It  is  this  accentual  interference  which  has  formed  the  great 
barrier  to  the  understanding  of  the  theory  of  the  meter  on  the 
part  of  the  native  born  and  to  the  appreciation  of  the  rhythmical 
value  of  the  octosyllabic  on  the  part  of  the  foreigner;  and  in  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  accentual  value  of  such  combinations 
lies  the  open  path  to  an  understanding  of  its  cadence.  Before 
proceeding  to  further  examination  of  the  cases  under  discus- 
sion, we  should  take  cognizance  of  a  fact  fairly  obvious  and 
already  cited  by  Bello,9  although  he  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
it  in  his  analysis  of  the  ballad  meter:  accent  is  merely  relative. 
When  two  accents  clash  by  reason  of  immediate  propinquity,  the 


«  Bello,  Obras,  V.,  p.  124. 
9  Op.  cit.,  p.  125,  p.  426. 
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stronger   (whether   by  reason   of  rhetorical   emphasis,  phrase 
accentuation,  syntactical  connection  or  rhythmic  importance) 
survives  and  throws  the  other  into  the  background. 
For  example,  in  the  first  of  our  rebellious  verses, 

Desta  suerte  hace  marchar, 

it  is  evident  that  -ce  should  not  bear  accent;  therefore,  ha-  must 
bear  the  rhythmic  stress  of  the  second  metric  clause,  or  foot. 
The  accent  of  suerte  is  weakened  not  only  by  its  proximity  to 
the  rhythmic  stress  of  hace,  but  also  by  the  phrase  accent  and 
rhetorical  importance  of  desta  "in  this  fashion, "  rather  than 
"in  this  fashion"  the  rhythmic  value  of  the  verse  thus  becoming 

Desta  suerte  hace  marchar, 

like  Cuerpo  de  Cristo  con  quttn. 

For  the  same  reasons  the  second  verse  under  discussion  be^ 
comes 

De  (in  lugar  a  otro  lugar, 

of  the  same  type,  the  sentence  stress  being  rather  "From  one 
place  to  another,"  than  "From  one  place  to  another." 

The  third  example  has  nothing  to  support  it  in  its  halting 
march  over  or  around  the  obstruction  other  than  the  coincidence 
of  rhythmic  and  phrase  stress  on  desta  which  combine  to  relieve 
the  accentual  pressure  on  andar,  and  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
syllabic para  is  thereby  left  with  the  dominant  accent  in  the 
first  foot.  The  verse  in  question,  therefore,  like  the  preceding 
two  cases  should  be  read: 

Para  andar  desta  manera, 

In  the  verses  studied  above  from  the  opening  scene  of  El 
Alcalde  de  Zalamea  we  are  to  find,  I  think,  the  key  to  the  whole 
problem  of  Calderon's  octosyllabic  and  probably  of  all.  There 
are  four  types — all  of  them  in  triaccentual,  three-beat  time,  viz: 

Cuerpo  de  Cristo  con  quien  Type  1  Q /  : /  '-) 

Una  arrollada  bandera  Type  2  (-/--/'--/-) 

Nos  ha  de  llevar  tras  si  Type  3  (-  /  ■ /--/-) 

Que  este  rato  que  calld  Type  4  ( —  /  ■ /--/-) 
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all  of  which  may  be  called  perfect  when  they  exist  in  form  to 
yield  up  their  rhythm  at  first  approach. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  comparatively  rare  type  which 
obviates  obstruction  by  cesura,  pause,  or  compensatory  length- 
ening, but  of  which  I  have  made  little  account  in  the  present 
study:  Ella/es.   Hijo  del  alma,  Cald.  1,  457.10 

The  variations  in  these  types,  however,  are  so  many  that  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  them  up  in  detail  by  way  of  illustra- 
tion. Such  deviations  by  which  rhythmic  accent  is  obscured 
fall  into  two  classes:  (1)  where  the  movement  of  the  rhythm 
is  checked  and  encumbered  by  contiguous  accents  and  (2) 
where  the  movement  of  the  rhythm  is  made  wavering  and  un- 
certain by  reason  of  the  lack  of  well  defined  accentual  stress  in 
either  or  both  of  the  rhythmic  units.  The  first  condition  may 
be  called  interference  and  to  the  second  may  be  given  the  name 
of  accentual  insufficiency.  Either  of  these  two  phenomena  may 
occur  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  other. 

Interference  is  a  license  far  more  common  in  Spanish  than,  in 
English,  although  it  is  not  unknown  to  us  as  in  the  two  verses: 

Gloomy  as  night :  /  under  his  burning  wheels 
To  this  uproar;  /  horrid  confusion  heaped, 

both  from  Paradise  Lost.11  With  us,  however,  the  difficulty 
scarcely  occurs  except  in  the  long,  iambic  pentameter,  where  it 
is  more  easily  solved  by  cesura,  pause,  or  compensatory  length- 
ening as  in  the  cases  mentioned.  This  same  treatment  is  easily 
applied  in  Spanish  verse  of  an  equal  length: 

Y  el  alferez  sabra  /  que  este  es  mi  gusto, 
Alcalde  de  Zalamea,  I,  628 

In  the  shorter  types  of  English  verse  interference  is  sedulously 
avoided,  although  it  occurs  now  and  then  as  for  example  in  the 
burlesque  verse  of  a  once  popular  song: 

And  the  blow  almost  killed  father. 

The  free  use  of  this  license  in  Spanish,  which  is  the  great 


10  References  in  this  form  are  to  the  Rivadeneyra  edition. 

11  Bryant's  Collection,  p.  500. 
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obstacle  to  a  ready  appreciation  of  its  poetical  rhythm,  is  at 
the  same  time  the  factor  which  makes  possible  the  myriad  shades 
of  accentual  tone  which  give  to  the  ballad  verse  its  freedom 
and  charm,  and  a  proper  understanding  of  the  phenomenon 
will  be  the  golden  key  to  its  magic  store-house. 

Bello's  incidental  remark12  on  the  proper  and  necessary 
musical  rhythm  of 

Tdrongil,  mura  y  azahar, 

his  criticism  of  the  occurrence  of  an  accidental  accent  before 
a  necessary  rhythmical  accent  in 

Mis  ruegos,  cruel,  dye,13 

and  his  recognition  of  the  need  for  special  treatment  in  the  case  of 
two  contiguous  accents  in  the  hendecasyllable14  will  start  us  on 
the  right  road  toward  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  rhythmic 
value  of  two  contiguous  word  accents  and  their  interpretation. 

In  a  verse  as  short  as  the  octosyllabic,  we  shall  have  to  base 
our  evaluation  of  a  cumbination  of  conflicting  accents  almost 
entirely  on  the  principle  of  relativity,  for  any  considerable  ap- 
plication of  pause,  cesura,  or  compensatory  lengthening  would 
tend  to  dismember  and  disintegrate  the  verse.  As  has  been 
stated  before,  the  general  principle  which  underlies  the  removal 
of  interference  by  this  treatment  is  merely  that  when  accented 
syllables  occur  together,  the  more  potent  subordinates  the  en- 
cumbering rival  influence. 

Accent,  at  its  best,  is  merely  an  expression  of  relative  energy 
of  enunciation  and  can  hardly  have  any  existence  at  all  (if 
we  make  exception  of  a  few  forceful  interjections)  on  a  syllable 
uttered  by  itself  without  the  concomitance  of  other  diction  with 
which  to  compare  it.  For  example,  the  word  horse,  uttered  by 
itself,  has  neither  accentual,  proclitic  nor  enclitic  value;  pro- 
nounced in  conjunction  with  other  words,  it  immediately  as- 
sumes a  position  of  major  or  minor  importance  determined  by 
the  syntactical  or  rhythmic  setting  in  which  it  occurs.  For 
example, 


"Op.  cit.,  p.  213. 
13  Op.  cit.,  p.  125. 
"  Op.  cit.,  p.  152. 
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Horse-radish,  cinnamon,  needles  and  pins, 

an  original  verse  by  the  writer,  is  not  a  bad  verse  at  all,  be  it 
said  with  due  modesty,  of  harmonious  and  rhythmic  cadence, 
and  with  easily  recognizable  stress  on  the  first  word. 

Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury-Cross,  also,  has  long  been  re- 
ceived by  lovers  of  good  poetry  as  proper  and  harmonious 
phrasing  with  an  equally  evident  accent  on  the  word  under 
discussion.   On  the  other  hand, 

The  white  horse  and  the  black  one 
Were  walking  through  the  town, 

also  original  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  yields  a  perfectly  in- 
telligible rhythm  with  the  same  word  treated  as  an  unaccented 
element. 

Spanish  word-accent,  although  considerably  stronger  than 
French,  is  still  much  weaker  than  English,  and  the  obstacle 
to  be  overcome  by  superior  or  subordinate  accentuation  in  the 
case  of  interference  is  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  with  us;  and 
it  is,  in  fact,  this  nearness  in  accentual  and  unaccentual  values 
which  permits  Spanish  to  tolerate  interference  with  so  much 
more  readiness  than  does  English.  Violent  accentual  disloca- 
tion, however,  should  be  avoided  and  need  be  called  on  for  aid 
only  in  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  cases,  as  we  shall  see 
later. 

As  the  treatment  of  interference  will  depend  in  each  case  on 
the  particular  conditioning  factors  under  which  it  occurs,  the 
method  to  be  used  can  be  best  studied  by  a  consideration  of 
concrete  examples.  We  shall,  therefore,  take  up  in  order  the 
possible  forms  in  which  the  phenomenon  may  occur. 

Interference  at  1/2  is  an  occurrence  comparatively  rare  and 
is  generally  more  apparent  than  real;  in  most  cases  the  group 
will  be  found  to  have  an  effective  accent  only  on  the  second 
syllable,  e.  g., 

Para  hoy  Uegaran  a  darme, 

from  the  syntactical  connection  of  the  two  members.  On  the 
other  hand,  such  a  verse  as 

El,  para  cosas  de  gusto 
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resolves  itself  into  type  1  as  the  syllable  accent  of  pa-  is  so  over- 
shadowed by  the  phrase  accent  of  el  and  cdsas — this  latter 
bearing  also  the  second  of  the  three  verse  accents — that  it  is 
absorbed,  so  to  speak,  in  the  rhythmic  movement  of  the  verse. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  warn  the  most  untutored  in  things 
•metrical  that  any  attempt  to  read  the  verse  as 

El  para  cosas  de  gusto 

is  to  be  avoided.   On  the  other  hand,  the  reading  of  the  verse  as 

El  para  cosas  de  gusto 

while  metrically  correct  would  not  bring  out  the  meaning  of 
the  phrasing  and  would  seem  to  change  para  into  a  verb. 

Pero  a  esta  suele  bajar,  Cold.  1,  lb3. 
will  evidently  be  read  as  type  2, 

Pero  a  esta  suele  bajar 
rather  than  as  type  1, 

Pero  a  esta  suele  bajar 

on  account  of  the  more  urgent  claim  of  esta  to  the  phrase 
accent,  although  the  latter  reading  would  be  metrically  cor- 
rect. By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  however,  should  the 
verse  be  distorted  into  a  trochaic  measure — Pero  a  esta  suele 
bajar. 

Para  otra  vez  lo  sabre,  Cald.  II,  312al, 

in  the  same  way  should  be  read  as  type  2  for  logical  considera- 
tions although  metrically  it  would  fit  type  1  equally  well.  By 
no  feat  of  metrical  gymnastics,  however,  could  the  verse  be 
read  as  a  trochaic  measure — 

Para  otra  vez  Id  sabre. 

Una  hora  sola  al  descanso,  Cald.  II,  360b3, 

on  the  other  hand,  may  be  read  with  equal  correctness  as  type  1 
or  type  2  according  as  the  reader  may  desire  to  give  the  pre- 
dominant stress  to  una — one  hour  alone,  or  to  hora — one  hour 
alone;  trochaic,  the  verse  certainly  is  not. 
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Viste  una  dama,  sobrina,  Cold.  II,  77a3, 

in  the  same  way,  is  better  read  as  type  1,  although  a  rendering 
as  type  2  would  not  be  unrhythmical. 

In  the  above  case  it  will  have  been  observed  that  two  metrical 
renderings  have  been  possible.  In  those  cases,  however,  where 
the  second  metrical  stress  of  the  verse  is  on  the  fifth  syllable, 
the  obstruction  must  be  surmounted  by  re-enforcing  the  accent 
cf  the  second  position  to  the  prejudice  of  the  first,  e.  g.y 

Sol,  luna  planeta  y  astros,  Ochoa,  Tesoro,  III,  772a3 
Hasta  hoy  en  mujer,  pues  que,  Cold.  II,  378a2 
Yo  padre  y  sendr  aunque,  Cald.  II,  378c  1 
Hoy  puedo  decir  que  nazco,  Cald.  II,  377. 

all  of  which  pass  into  type  3. 

In  case  the  obstructionary  accents  furnish  the  only  clearly 
marked  stresses  of  the  verse,  the  rendering  may  fall  into  type 
1,  2  or  3  according  to  the  expression  it  is  desired  to  give  to  the 
reading. 

With  hiatus  and  obstruction  combined  at  1/2,  however,  the 
accent  at  2  must  be  chosen  to  relieve  the  situation,  as  it  will  be 
seen  later  that  hiatus  in  Calderon  is  permissible  only  before 
coincident  word  and  rhythmic  accent,  e.  g., 

Oh  /  hi  jo  de  mis  entranas 

could  be  read  as  type  2  or  type  3,  but  not  as  type  1. 

Obstruction  at  2/3  will  be  resolved  in  the  same  way.  In  the 
case  of  combined  hiatus  and  interference,  the  accent  of  the 
latter  of  the  obstructionary  members  must  be  chosen,  since 
Calderon's  hiatus  can  occur  only  before  co-incident  word  and 
rhythmic  accent,  e.  g.} 

Que  asl  /  honro  a  la  mujer 

must  be  read  as  type  4  and  neither 

Que  asi  /  honro  a  la  mujer, 

nor 

Que  asi  /  honro  a  la  mujer 

would  be  correct. 
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In  other  cases  it  will  be  the  weight  of  enunciatory  emphasis 
which  will  determine  the  correct  reading,  e.  g., 
La  mas  fiera  tirania,  Alcalde,  III,  24 

is  better  read  as  type  4  although  La  mas  fiera  tirania  would  be 
rhythmically  correct.  So  also,  SegHn  dicen,  is  la  dtra,  and 
Porque  lUgan  mal  distinto  (we  happen  to  know  that  Calderon's 
pronunciation  of  porque  is  oxytonic)  should  be  read  as  type  4. 

Para  el  or  den  monacal,  Alcalde,  I,  35  should  be  read  as  type  3 
rather  than  as  type  4,  which  would  seem  to  mean  "For  the 
monkish  order." 

La  vara  a  esta  parte  dejo,  Alcalde,  III,  408  is  better  read  as 
type  3,  although,  if  the  reader's  expression  require  super- 
accentuation  of  esta,  there  is  no  metric  objection  to  reading  the 
verse  as  type  4. 

Detente,  Oh  mayor  planeta,  Alcalde,  III,  13  and 
Porque  si  una  vez  te  miras,  Alcalde  III,  98 

are  both  better  read  as  type  3  than  as  type  4  for  consideration 
of  logical  stress. 

Y  mas  cuando  considero,  Mdgico,  I,  692 

will  probably  be  preferable  to  everyone  as  type  3,  as  will  also 

No  se,  vive  Dios,  que  hacer,  Caldt  II,  287  bl. 
Mujer  que  hasta  aqul  lleg6 

will  better  correspond  with  type  3,  while 

Sefior  Conde,  porque  en  esta,  Cald.  Ill,  lal, 

reads  better  as  type  4. 

Other  examples  which  will  be  self-evident  are: 

Seglar  desde  nifio,  y  vino,  Cald.  IV,  la,  and 
Sabras  pero  para  esto,  Cald.  IV,  102. 

As  a  corollary  to  the  above  treatment  of  interference  in  the 
2/3  position,  it  will  follow  that  with  the  third  position  effective 
as  rhythmical  accent,  the  fifth  syllable  will  have  the  second 
rythmical  stress  of  the  verse,  or  one  must  be  assumed,  e.  g., 
Y  asi/hbnro  a  la  mujer;  whereas  with  the  effective  rhythmical 
accent  on  the  second  syllable  of  the  verse,  either  one  of  positions 
four  and  five  will  have  or  must  assume  the  accent  for  the  second 
rhythmical  clause  and  the  verse  will  pass  into  type  2  or  3. 
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Obstruction  at  3/4  has  already  been  treated  in  the  discussion 
of  the  early  verses  of  the  Alcalde  de  Zalamea.  In  general  the 
best  results  will  be  obtained  by  reading  such  verses  as  type  1 
which  will  avoid  the  violent  wrenching  of  a  dissyllable,  e.g., 
Tal  aurora,  hlja  del  sol,  Cold.  1,  246a2  will  evidently  do  less 
violence  to  the  word  accent  than  Tal  aurora,  hija  del  sdl. 

So  also, 

Y6  que  alada  hija  de  Venus,  Cold.  Ill,  477a2 
and 

Cielos  sol,  luna  y  estrellas,  Cold.  Ill,  109b2. 

Interference  at  4/5  will  generally  give  best  results  with  the 
absorption  of  the  accent  on  5  in  favor  of  type  1  or  2  rather  than 
in  favor  of  type  3  or  4;  still  it  will  be  the  expression  desired  in 
the  reading  which  will  be  the  court  of  last  appeal,  e.g.,  Mejor 
sera  que  Anteo  vaya,  Cold.  Ill,  541  a3  may  be  read  either  as 
Mejor  sera  que  Anteo  vaya,  "it  will  be  better  for  Antaeus  to  go" 
or  Mejor  serd  que  Anteo  vaya,  "it  will  be  better  for  Antaeus  to  go." 

No  ha  de  pardr  hasta  ddrle,  Alcalde,  III,  307  will  be  best  read 
as  type  1 . 

Haberte  dicho  dye  ahdra,  Cald.  II,  335b  1-2  will  be  best  read 
as  type  3. 

Interference  at  5/6  is  largely  theoretical,  since  the  inevitable 
determinant  accent  of  7  tends  to  relieve  6  of  any  stress  it  may 
have,  and  the  cases  will  be  very  rare:  if  position  6  is  held  by 
the  last  syllable  of  a  polysyllabic  oxytone,  the  case  is,  of  course, 
impossible;  if  it  be  held  by  the  final  syllable  of  a  dissyllabic 
oxytone,  the  case  is  possible  only  with  position  5  held  by  syn- 
alepha,  such  as  Que  cosas  hallo?  Hallo  muchas,  in  which  case  the 
solution  is  manifestly  to  be  sought  in  a  removal  of  the  accent 
from  6  in  favor  of  the  stresses  of  5  and  7.  In  the  case  of  a  mono- 
syllable at  6,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  obstruction,  properly 
so-called,  can  occur  at  all,  since  we  do  not  have  hiatus  at  5/6, 
which  is  the  only  sure  guide  as  to  whether  a  given  syllable  can 
bear  accent,  such  an  imaginary  verse  as  Cuando  lo  dan  a/e 
dime,  being  of  very  doubtful  possibility  in  Calderon. 

In  the  case  of  obstruction  at  6/7,  the  simplest  cases  will  be 
treated  by  merely  disregarding  the  accent  at  6  and  assuming 
an  accent  at  4  in  case  there  is  not  one  already  there: 
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Don  Lope,  mi  sefior  es,  Alcalde,  II,  750 
Entre,  sali,  sinti6  ruido,  Ochoa,  Tesoro,  III,  H7b2 
Llegue,  llame,  sali6  Ines,  Cald.,  II,  200b3 
Hagamos  alto  aqul  pues,  Alcalde,  I,  130 
Una  dos  tres;  qui  llamo,  Cald.  IV,  736c3 

An  exceedingly  objectional  verse  with  obstruction  at  6/7  and 
accent  at  3,  occurs  not  infrequently  in  Calderon.  Such  cases 
can  be  solved  only  by  a  wrenched  accent — the  only  case  where 
a  word  need  allow  its  accent  to  be  tampered  with,  e.g., 

Rubricaron  felizmente,  Mdgico,  785. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind  it  will  be  seen  that  the  violence  is  not  great, 
as  it  is  very  difficult  to  pronounce  felizmente  with  contiguous 
conflicting  accents  even  in  prose.  A  more  difficult  case  is  the 
following:  Que  me/hdblan,  dyer  vos,  which  can  be  read  rhythmi- 
cally only  by  doing  violence  to  ayer;  so  also, 

Favorable  a  asistir  vengo,  Cald.  II,  384c3, 

and,  even  in  this  case,  the  wrenching  is  not  so  violent  as  it  might 
seem,  since  the  syntactical  connection  between  the  two  ac- 
cented syllables  tends  to  relieve  the  stress  on  the  former.  With 
this  in  view,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  verse  of  Espronceda, 

Que  estas  torres  llegue  a  ver 

should  have  been  amended  in  a  recent  school  text  to 
Que  estas  torres  llegue  a  ver 

without  other  grounds  than  the  presence  of  an  obstructionary 
combination  at  6/7. 

Sometimes  an  adjustment  of  this  interference  at  6/7  with  an 
accent  at  3  may  be  made  with  a  minimum  of  disturbance  to 
normal  accentuation  by  taking  advantage  of  still  another  accent 
in  the  verse;  e.g., 

A  quien  puedo  elejir  yo,  Ochoa,  Tesoro,  III,  432b 

may  be  read:  A  quien  puedo  elejir  yo,  as  type  2,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  secondary  word  accent  of  elejir  rather  than 
trying  to  wrench  the  word  accent  to  elejir,  and  by  reenforcing 
the  accent  of  the  monosyllable  quien  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
accent  on  the  first  syllable  of  puedo. 
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Interesting  and  often  puzzling  are  the  cases  of  multiple 
obstruction: 

Habr6  ya  dado  en  mi  vida,  Alcalde,  I,  44 

which  is  easily  accounted  for  as  type  2.  There  is,  in  fact,  scarcely 
any  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  obstruction  may  accumulate  in 
any  given  verse  when  aided  by  synalepha,  e.g., 

Ven  aca.  Aqul  estoy  muy  bien,  Cald.  IV,  219al, 

which  is  easily  identified  with  type  4. 

Ponedle  a  ese  hombre  una  venda,  Cald.  Ill,  498a  1,  with  quad- 
ruple obstruction,  passes  readily  into  type  2. 

This  treatment  of  obstruction  finds  its  parallel  in  prose:  for 
example,  ese  otro  with  two  potential  accents  becomes  esbtro  after 
the  syncope  of  the  unaccented  -e;  hablar  hemos  with  two  po- 
tential accents  becomes  hablaremos  with  only  one,  after  the 
coalescence  of  the  two  words  into  one;  da  acd,  becomes  daca 
after  contraction.  The  accented  termination  -ero  absorbs  the 
final  accent  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  affixed,  verdadero;  cortSs- 
mente  becomes,  in  practice  cortesmente  with  one  accent  or  even 
cbrtesmhnte  in  spite  of  the  written  accent  on  the  -es,  and  examples 
might  be  multiplied. 

If  there  be  uncertainty  as  to  which  syllables  of  the  verse 
stand  out  for  rhythmical  accentuation,  the  reader  cannot  go 
far  astray  provided  he  choose  any  of  the  four  possible  octo- 
syllabic rhythmic  patterns;  certain  it  is,  however,  that  one  of 
the  types  must  be  chosen,  for  the  movement  of  meter  is  too 
swift  to  stand  at  pause  like  the  ass  of  Buridan  and  starve  to 
death  for  lack  of  cadencial  pabulum. 

For  a  few  examples  of  verses  which  would  admit  of  various 
readings,  the  following  will  suffice: 

Que  bien  la  gentilidad,  Cald.,  I,  371a3,  type  1,  2  or  3. 
Si  la  voz  se  ha  de  medir,  Cald.,  I,  3c3,  Type  1,  or  4. 
Plies  tan  desfavorecido,  Cald.,  I,  78a  1,  type  1,  2,  3  or  4. 

Examples  of  this  kind  bring  us  to  the  consideration  of  a 
whole  class  of  problems  arising  from  accentual  insufficiency 
which  are  scarcely  less  troublesome  than  those  arising  from 
accentual  overloading  or  obstruction.     Such  cases  range  all 
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the  way  from  verses  which  have  one  clearly  marked  interior 
accent  to  those  whose  interior  accents  are  so  elusive  as  to  make 
detection  very  difficult  or  a  matter  of  choice.  Worse  still,  this 
insufficiency  may  be  combined  with  interference. 

In  the  simpler  cases  as,  for  example,  those  with  one  clearly 
marked  accent  at  3,  the  solution  lies  simply  in  supplying  the 
missing  accent. 

En  la  amena  soledad,  Mdgico,  I,  51. 
Publicdse  por  Italia,  Cold.,  II,  512al. 
Pues  con  esa  condici6n,  Mdgico,  502. 

With  accents  at  1  and  5,  the  case  is  equally  simple — type  4,  e.  g., 

Niego  la  maydr  porque,  Mdgico,  I,  322. 
Pero  nd  pudiera  ser,  Mdgico,  III,  3338. 

Verses  with  accent  only  at  position  1,  2,  4,  or  5,  will  all 
admit  of  two  possible  metrical  renderings: 

Una  dos  o  mas  personas,  Mdgico,  I,  395,  type  1,  or  4; 
Bdlisimo  laberinto,  Mdgico,  53,  type  2,  or  3; 
Escarmentar  en  los  dos,  Mdgico,  I,  1023,  type  1,  or  2; 
Ejecutoria  tan  grande,  Alcalde,  I,  262,  type  1,  or  2; 
Que  los  que  cristianos  son,  Mdgico,  I,  700,  type  3  or  4. 

A  peculiarly  disagreeable  and  unharmonious  verse  is  that 
which  has  interior  accent  at  6  alone  or  at  6  and  one  other, 
thus  combining  accentual  insufficiency  with  the  worst  possible 
obstruction.  Such  verses  are  comparatively  rare  in  Calderon 
but  occur  often  enough  to  convince  us  that  they  belonged  to 
his  octosyllabic  stock  in  trade.   Examples  are: 

Este  le  ensenara!         Amigo!,  Cold.,  II,  lb. 

which  is  best  read  as  type  1. 

De  los  maravedis  que,  Cold.  Ill,  600a  1  with  no  other  internal 
accent  than  the  obstructionary  at  6  may  be  read  as  type  1,  2, 
3,  or  4,  among  which  preference  should  be  given  to  type  1 
or  type  2  in  order  to  make  the  wrenching  of  maravedis  as  little 
violent  as  possible. 

There  will  be  no  need  to  take  up  in  detail  the  various,  almost 
never  ending  problems  which  will  arise  from  a  combination  of 
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interference  and  insufficiency  in  the  same  verse.    One  further 
example,  however,  may  be  given  in  passing: 

Ahi  esta  mi  confianza,  Mdgico,  I,  529, 

which  offers  obstruction  at  2/3  and  insufficiency  in  the  second 
rhythmic  clause.    The  proper  reading,  of  course,  will  be 

Ahi-esta  mi  cdnfi/anza, 

as  type  4. 

In  many  verses  composed  entirely  of  monosyllables  there  is 
opportunity  for  considerable  latitude  in  the  choice  of  pattern, 

No,  que  de  dos  en  dos  los,  Mdgico,  1056, 

might  be  read  in  several  ways.15 

In  others  of  monosyllabic  elements,  the  rhythm  may  be 
comparatively  plainly  marked,  e.g., 

Ni  aun  el  sol  y  pues  no  hay,  Mdgico,  I,  514, 
evidently  to  be  read  as  type  4;  so  also: 

Con  la  luz.   Yo?   Si.   Yo?   Tu,  Ochoa,  Tesoro,  IV,  551a-b. 
The  writer's  preference  for 

Ay,  ay,  ay!   <iDe  que  os  quejais,  Cald.,  II,  29b2 
is  type  4,  although  others  might  prefer  type  1,  or  type  3, 

Que  si  lo  que  he  de  saber,  Cald.,  Ill,  380al, 

again,  would  evidently  be  capable  of  several  renderings. 

Until  some  little  practice  has  brought  facility  in  the  ready 
reading  of  such  protean  verses  of  chameleon  hue,  the  novice 
will  often  be  bewildered  by  the  variety  of  choices  open.  Gen- 
erally the  simplest  and  most  natural  reading  will  allow  the  verse 
to  fall  into  the  pattern  of  the  verses  with  which  it  is  surrounded, 
for,  of  course,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  rhythm  need 
be  brought  out  in  the  exaggerated  way  suggested  above.  English 


u  It  should  be  unnecessary  to  state  that  such  a  verse  is  burlesque  in  character  and  belongs 
to  the  r6le  of  the  gracioso. 
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has  very  close  parallels  in  its  supplying  of  missing  accents  from 
the  pattern  of  the  verse: 

When  as  May  was  in  her  pride, 

a  verse  taken  at  random,  has  hardly  any  other  well  marked 
accents  than  that  of  the  word  May  and  might  have  even  then 
conceivably  fitted  into  a  verse  pattern  which  would  have  re- 
quired 

When  as  May  was  in  her  pride. 

Still  more  striking  is  a  verse  which  follows  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion,16 

Phfllida  and  Corydon. 
Rhythm  may  be  as  unobtrusive  as  the  musical  accentuation 


of 


'My  country,  'tis  of  thee 
Sweet  land  of  liberty,  etc.. 


which  is  set  to  3-4  time  with  accents  on  My,  'tis,  and  sweet, 
for  the  requirements  of  the  music;  and  still,  very  few,  without 
having  had  their  attention  called  to  it,  have  ever  noticed  that 
the  musical  accentuation  deviates  considerably  from  the  normal, 
natural,  and  expressional  reading. 

The  principle  of  insufficiency  has  been  felt  by  Professor  Hills, 
who,  in  his  article  in  the  Romanic  Review  (Vol.  Ill,  pp.  301-308), 
arbitrarily,  but  with  considerable  justice,  assumes  an  accent  in 
the  middle  of  every  three  atonic  syllables,  if  the  verse  is  to  be 
divided  into  feet,  although  in  the  main  he  does  not  accept  such  a 
division.  The  theory  of  supplying  one  accent  by  analogy  with 
other  rhythmic  units  of  the  verse  has  been  noted  by  Freyre,17 
although  he  made  no  use  of  it  for  the  octosyllabic,  which  he 
considers  as  one  rhythmical  phrase.  No  one,  however,  so  far 
as  I  know,  has  noted  that  the  whole  accentuation  of  the  octo- 
syllabic may  be  supplied  in  like  manner  from  the  contex 
in  which  it  stands. 


M  Bryant's  Collection,  p.  136. 
17  Inter -America,  February,  1920. 
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We  close  our  consideration  of  the  rhythm  of  the  octosyllabic 
with  an  example  from  English  poetry  which  will  illustrate  the 
extent  to  which  rhythm  is  subjective: 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers 
Life  is  but  an  empty  dream, 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  only  right  possessed  by  the 
last  verse  to  enter  the  same  category  with  the  other  three  is 
the  fact  that  it  stands  in  context  with  them.  Otherwise,  the 
last  verse  could  have  been  read 

And  things  are  ndt  what  they  seem, 
And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

or 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

The  time  value  of  the  romance  verse  may  be  either  three, 
or  four  measures  of  three-beat  times,  according  as  the  verse 
begins  with  an  accented  syllable,  type  1,  or  with  anacrusis. 
The  first  measure  in  this  latter  case  will  be  completed  by  the 
rest  replacing  the  missing  portion  of  the  measure,  that  is, 
absorbed  in  the  pause  between  the  verses.  The  final  measure 
may  be  complete,  as  in  the  case  of  the  esdriljulo  ending,  or 
may  be  filled  out  by  rest,  or  pause  equal  in  value  to  one  or 
two  beats  according  as  the  verse  is  grave  or  acute.  In  the  cases 
of  type  1,  the  three  syllables  corresponding  to  the  beats  will 
be  complete  in  the  internal  measure;  otherwise,  one  or  both  of 
them  will  have  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  measure  a  compensa- 
tory lengthening  to  which  Edgar  Allen  Poe  called  attention  a 
century  ago  in  his  Rationale  of  Verse.  Bello,  himself,  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  substitution,  as  is  evident  from  his 
analysis  of  the  Molinero  sois  anior,  a  baile  taken  from  Tirso 
de  Molino's  Don  Gil  de  las  calzas  verdes,  although  he  seems  never 
to  have  understood  its  application  to  the  rhythm  of  the  octo- 
syllabic. 

Contrary  to  the  principles^of  English  metrics,  an  anacrustic 
verse  requires  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  number  of  syl- 
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lables  within  the  complete  measures  and  the  necessary  length- 
ening of  one  or  both  accented  syllables  within  the  verse,  e.  g., 

Borbollicos  hacen  las  aguas, 

in  spite  of  its  three  necessary  accents,  would  not  pass  as  a 
ballad  verse.  Neither  can  the  verse  be  shortened  merely  by 
compensatory  lengthening  of  a  syllable  within  the  verse,  nor 
by  the  omission  of  an  anacrustic  syllable.  A  verse  like  Shakes- 
peare's 

Then  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 

with  truncation  of  the  unaccented  syllable  of  the  first  iamb, 
would  not  have  been  accepted  in  hendecasyllabic  context  since 
the  days  of  the  Arte  Mayor,  which  was  satisfied  merely  with 
its  four  accents  and  ranged  all  the  way  from  nine  to  thirteen 
syllables.  Historically,  the  pure  accentual  verse  seems  to  have 
been  sufficient,  for  Berceo  makes  special  mention  of  his  versifi- 
cation in  counted  syllables  as  an  innovation  of  marvelous 
technique. 

The  octosyllabic  like  other  modern  Spanish  verse  forms  a 
curious  middle  ground  between  the  accentual  basis  of  verse 
which  is  satisfied  merely  with  the  correct  number  of  accentual 
units,  regardless  of  the  number  of  syllables,  e.  g., 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea!  .  .  . 

and 

Ding,  dong,  bell, 
Pussy's  in  the  well. 
Who  put  her  in? 

both  of  which  are  recognized  classics — and  that  of  French  verse 
which  is  satisfied  with  the  proper  number  of  syllables,  with  less 
regard  for  the  regular  re-occurrence  of  other  accent  than  that 
of  the  determinant  or  cesural  stress. 

As  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is  the  eating  thereof,  let  us  ex- 
amine a  selection  from  Calderon  which  is  quoted  by  Bello  as 
an  example  of  the  octosyllabic  as  a  trochaic  movement: 

En  Madrid,  /  patria  de  todos, 
Pues  en  su  mundo  pequeno 
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Son  hijos  de  igual  carino 

Naturales  y  estranjeros, 

Noble  naciste;  si  bien 

Al  antiguo  ddio  sujeto 

Con  que  al  repartir  sus  bienes 

Se  miran  de  mal  aspecto 

Naturaleza  fortuna; 

Con  que  he  dicho  que  te  dieron 

La  sangre  sin  el  caudal;  etc.,  Cald.,  II,  77a2. 

This  should  be  read  as  indicated,  and  not  as  a  trochaic  measure 
as  is  claimed  by  Bello.  If  there  remains  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  piece  is  not  trochaic,  one  has  only  to  read  the  first  few  verses 
in  trochaic  time: 

En  Madrid,  patria  de  todos 
Pues  en  su  mundo  pequeno 
Son  hijos  de  igual  carino, 
Naturales  y  extranjeros, 
Noble  naciste  si  bien.  .  .  . 

If,  moreover,  after  reading  the  same  verses  again  as  previously 
suggested,  the  reader  has  still  doubts  as  to  which  is  the  proper 
and  metrical  reading,  the  writer  will  abandon  his  position  with- 
out further  contest.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  evident  that 
this  latter  reading  really  corresponds  to  a  rhythm  which  is 
essentially  inherent  in  the  verse,  we  shall  have  prima  facie 
evidence  that  we  are  on  the  right  track. 

Lest  the  opening  verses  treated  in  the  introduction  from 
the  Alcalde  de  Zalamea  and  the  selection  just  examined  be  not 
sufficient,  further  material  may  be  tested  in  the  two  short 
selections  from  Calderon  which  follow: 

Confusa  mudanza  mia 
No  tan  poderosa  estes 
Que  te  persuadas  a  que  es 
Otra  alma  la  que  me  guia. 
Cuando  de  estudios  trataba 
Con  que  vergiienza  lo  digo 
era  este  monte  el  amigo 
a  quien  mas  comunicaba 
Aqui  sin  temer  mudanzas 
Las  de  los  cielos  busque 
Y  en  docta  fatiga  halle 
Burladas  mis  esperanzas,        Magico,  III. 
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Cielos,  sol  luna,  y  estrellas 
Montes,  mares,  troncos,  flores, 
Hombres,  aves,  brutos,  fieras, 
Tened  lastima  de  mi 
Al  ver  ya  cumplida  aquella, 

Cold.,  Ill,  109b2. 

The  present  paper  has  devoted  its  attention  specifically  to 
the  octosyllabic  of  Calderon,  to  obtain  definite  data  from  a 
given  author  and  period.  If  the  general  theory,  however,  be 
correct,  it  would  be  but  natural  to  find  its  application  elsewhere; 
for  further  test,  therefore,  let  us  consider  the  following  verses 
adduced  by  Bello  as  evidence  for  the  existence  of  unrhythmical 
octosyllabic  verses: 

Saliendo  del  colmenar, 
Dijo  al  cuclillo  la  abeja : 
Calla,  porque  no  me  deja 
Tu  ingrata  voz  trabajar. 

No  hay  ave  tan  fastidiosa 
En  el  cantar  como  tu. 
Cucu,  cucu  y  mas  cucu, 
Y  siempre  una  misma  cosa. 

Unrhythmic  then  certainly  would  be  if  read  as  trochaics — 

Saliendo  del  colmenar 

Dijo  al  cuclillo  la  abeja,  etc., 

as  half  an  ear  may  perceive. 

Read,  however,  as  tri-accentuals  of  three-beat  time,  their 
rhythm  becomes  perfectly  intelligible.  Bello's  difficulty  in 
finding  the  theory  of  the  rhythm  in  them  lay  in  the  fact  that 
he  was  looking  for  trochees  or  dactyls,  which  have  no  proper 
place  in  the  scheme  of  Spanish  versification. 

From  the  foregoing  it  seems  evident  that  the  accentual 
rhythmical  scheme  proposed  really  corresponds  to  an  essence 
which  lies  within  the  verse  and  which  corresponds  neither  with 
the  theory  of  large  blocks  of  verse  set  off  against  each  other, 
nor  with  the  trochaic  and  dactylic  theory  of  Bello,  nor  with 
the  somewhat  indefinite  ternarp  and  binary  theories.  The  results 
of  this  treatment  of  the  octosyllable  are  far-reaching  and  furnish: 

(1)  a  practical  and  rational  way  to  seize  the  elusive  rhythm 
of  the  Spanish  national  verse  par  excellence; 
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(2)  a  means  of  harmonizing  the  contradictory  statements  of 
Bello  as  to  the  various  rhythms  of  the  romance  verse; 

(3)  a  remedy  for  the  difficulty  of  carrying  in  the  mind  as 
long  a  unit  as  seven  to  nine  syllables  before  perceiving  the 
movement; 

(4)  a  means  of  harmonizing  the  various  theories  of  the  so- 
called  long  syllables,  which  are  not  long  by  nature,  by  position,  or 
by  use  as  according  to  Hermosilla,  nor  by  reason  of  accent 
as  according  to  Rengifo,  nor  of  various  lengths  as  according 
to  Sicilia,  but  merely  by  reason  of  musical  compensation  to 
preserve  the  isochrony  of  the  two  interior  metrical  units,  when 
necessary. 

(5)  and  most  important  of  all,  the  key  to  the  principles  of 
hiatus  and  dieresis,of  which  only  the  barest  rudiments  have  been 
known,  as  noted  by  Morel-Fatio  in  his  edition  of  the  M&gico 
prodigioso,  thus  giving  one  of  the  most  important  factors  neces- 
sary for  critical  judgment  as  to  the  correctness  and  authen- 
ticity of  textual  condition  of  our  Spanish  classical  plays. 

It  is  particularly  with  reference  to  the  principles  governing 
hiatus  and  dieresis  that  the  foregoing  study  of  octosyllabic 
rhythm  has  been  made.  The  influence  of  the  rhythmic  accent 
in  hiatus  has  already  been  known  to  some,  but  in  addition  to 
the  statement  of  Morel-Fatio  as  to  his  inability  to  judge  of  its 
conditioning  factors,  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that  these  are 
not  understood:  the  most  scholarly  edition  of  a  play  of  Lope 
ever  published  suggests  hiatus  between  senora  and  the  preposi- 
tion ajarecent  edition  of  Calderon,  supposing  hiatus  intolerable, 
suggests  reading  a  verse  with  pause  at  comma  to  complete  the 
meter;  a  recent  edition  of  one  of  Lope's  plays  suggests  hiatus 
before  the  word  amores;  a  well-known  and  widely  read  book  of 
Spanish  verse  makes  a  hiatus  between  uno  and  the  preposition 
a;  others  see  in  weak  stress  of  the  first  element  a  contributory 
factor  conditioning  hiatus;  others  see  in  an  additional  stress 
on  the  first  member  a  justification  for  the  license;  some  see 
an  attempt  to  separate  rhythmic  accents  in  the  phenomenon; 
others  find  in  hiatus  a  means  to  throw  emphasis  on  the  first 
member;  Bello  would  see  nothing  impossible  in  hiatus  between 
desplegd  and  audaz  and  a  recent  edition  of  Espronceda  accepts 
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and  passes  without  comment  an  incorrect  verse  with  nave/audaz 
as  four  syllables;  Bello  sees  in  syntactical  connection  contribu- 
tory factors;  so  also  Morel-Fa tio,  following  Rengifo,  although 
neither  of  them  enlightens  us  as  to  what  they  must  be,  to  exert 
such  influence,  nor  what  the  influence  is;  strangely  enough  the 
former  finds  rhythmical  consideration  of  rare  justification  for 
hiatus,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  only  one;  an  edition 
of  Espronceda  reads  a  hiatus  before  the  word  hallaste  and  be- 
tween hora  and  the  preposition  en,  and  gives  five  conditions 
under  which  hiatus  is  permissible  and  sees  influence  of  accent 
shift  and  of  the  nature  of  the  contiguous  vowels;  none  of  them 
has  given  the  extent  to  which  hiatus  is  permitted,  and  many 
have  looked  to  similar  vowels  as  a  factor  bearing  on  synalepha 
and  hiatus  while  Kawczinski  dismisses  the  matter  as  an  em- 
barrassing inconsistency.18 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  principle  governing  hiatus  is 
its  permission  before  the  determinant  verse  accent  and  one  other 
rhythmic  stress. 

In  Calderon,  hiatus  at  the  dominant  position  is  de  rigueur, 
provided  always  that  the  first  element  of  the  two  vowels  con- 
cerned bears  a  word  accent  of  its  own,  and  verses  like  the 
hypothetical 

Cuando  al  fin  me  contd-esto 
and 

Cuando  al  fin  me  cont6-y 

do  not  exist  in  his  works.19  In  other  cases,  an  unprotected  vowel 
standing  at  the  determinant  position  prefers  hiatus  about  in  the 
proportion  of  5  to  1,  regardless  of  any  other  conditioning  factors 
whatsoever. 

Hiatus  within  the  verse  is  never  a  requirement,  regardless  of 
nature  of  the  vowels  concerned,  syntactical  context,  pause, 
accentual  value  of  the  contiguous  elements,  or  other  considera- 
tions, but  may  always  occur  before  either  one  of  the  internal 


HOp.cit.,  p.  175. 

19  One  or  two  cases  found  should  not  pass  unchallenged  even  in  burlesque  versification  from 
the  mouth  of  a  gracioso. 
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rhythmic  stresses,  provided  word  and  rhythmic  accent  coincide, 
and  under  no  other  conditions;  e.g., 

Pues  la  cosa  /  en  m:  casa 

would  hardly  pass  muster,  on  account  of  the  disinclination  of 
en  to  bear  an  independent  accent. 

The  cases  in  which  hiatus,  thus  limited,  may  occur,  will, 
therefore,  be  the  following: 

1.  In  rhythm  of  type  1,  at  2/3  only. 

2.  In  rhythm  of  type  2,  at  1/2  or  at  3/4,  but  not  at  both  po- 
sitions in  the  same  verse. 

3.  In  rhythm  of  type  3,  at  1/2  or  at  4/5,  but  not  at  both  po- 
sitions in  the  same  verse. 

4.  In  rhythm  of  type  4,  at  2/3  or  at  4/5,  but  not  at  both  po- 
sitions in  the  same  verse. 

At  5/6,  the  phenomenon  is  virtually  unknown. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  few  cases  of  arbitrary  hiatus  be- 
fore the  conjunction  y  which,  if  correct,  are  to  be  explained  as  a 
remnant  of  an  earlier  historical  development  of  hiatus  which 
could  originally  occur  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 

I  shall  make  no  mention  of  hiatus  as  it  occurs  in  three  vowel 
combinations  of  which  the  conjunction  y  (oro)  forms  the  middle 
element,  as  the  principle  is  well  known,  although  in  Calderon 
synalepha  of  three  contiguous  vowels  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  those  cases  where  the  middle  element  is  a,  as  stated  in  many 
handbooks  of  Spanish  verse. 

Statistics  on  the  occurrence  of  hiatus  are  exceedingly  in- 
teresting: an  average  Calderonian  play  will  have  dominant 
position  in  hiatus  about  75  times,  synalepha  about  15;  inter- 
nal hiatus,  about  15  times,  of  which  about  one  half  will  be  found 
at  2/3,  the  remaining  cases  distributed  as  follows  in  order  of 
their  frequency,  4/5,  3/4,  1/2. 

With  the  question  of  hiatus  disposed  of,  the  problem  of  synale- 
pha becomes  exceedingly  simple;  it  is  possible  and  occurs  in 
all  cases  except  the  one  we  have  mentioned,  and  an  ordinary 
Calderonian  play  will  have  some  2,500  examples  as  against 
about  a  hundred  cases  of  hiatus.  The  pronunciation  of  the 
combination,  contrary  to  the  theory  of  accent  shift  and  diph- 
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thongal  analogy,  preserves  without  difficulty  the  integrity  of 
both  members,  as  shown  by  the  testimony  of  Bello  that  the 
elements  preserve  their  individuality  but  with  reduction  of 
tempo  of  pronunciation. 

The  problem  of  dieresis  is  very  closely  connected  with  that 
of  hiatus  in  that  it  can  occur  only  in  the  same  environment 
as  the  former;  in  addition  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  limited 
to  certain  fixed  words,  in  which  it  differs  from  hiatus,  such  as, 
cri-ado,  idi-otat  vi-aje,  ru-ido,  etc.  Like  hiatus,  it  is  most  common 
at  verse  position,  but  there  is  no  position  within  the  verse  where 
it  may  not  occur,  provided  the  second  member  is  accented. 
Dieresis  of  two  unaccented  syllables,  however,  is  practically 
nonexistent  and  its  occurrence  should  be  very  seriously  chal- 
lenged. 

Syneresis,  or  vowel  fusion  between  contiguous  elements  within 
the, same  words,  like  synalepha,  is  obligatory  in  Calderon  when 
neither  member  is  accented.  Unlike  dieresis,  however,  it  is 
entirely  arbitrary  in  other  positions  and  does  not  depend  on 
accentual  value  of  either  member  nor  on  rhythmic  accent,  being 
used  merely  as  an  optional  elastic  buffer  to  give  room  when  neces- 
sary for  other  syllabic  elements  of  the  verse.  Incidentally  it  may 
be  remarked  that  Calderon  shows  just  as  great  an  aversion  to 
contiguous  vowels  of  a  combination  capable  of  syneresis  at  5/6 
as  in  the  case  of  synalepha,  although  a  few  scattering  cases  are 
found. 

Syneresis  combined  with  synalepha  occurs  with  unfailing  reg- 
ularity when  the  conditioning  elements  are  present,  andBello's 
statement  that  /^causes  hiatus  is  not  applicable  to  Calderon.  On 
the  other  hand  syneresis  cannot  combine  with  synalepha  in  the 
case  of  cae,  trae,  ahi,  followed  by  a  vowel. 

It  is  this  freedom  of  contraction  which  allows  Spanish  to 
include  within  the  procrustean  bed  of  syllabic  count  a  greater 
or  lesser  number  of  words,  while  in  English  no  such  license  is 
needed,  since  the  only  condition  necessary  for  the  integrity  of 
the  verse  is  the  requisite  number  of  accented  syllables,  which 
may  constitute  the  whole  verse  or  may  be  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  extra  syllables  as  in 
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Break,  break,  break 
On  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  sea. 

In  Spanish,  on  the  other  hand,  verses  like 

Cristiano  muerto  es  este,  Cald.,  I,  250c2, 
and 

Esa  rara  hermosura,  Cold.,  Ill,  387, 

cannot  possibly  be  included  in  the  octosyllabic  fold,  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  the  necessary  number  of  accents. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  verses  may  vary  in  effective 
length  for  thought  content  may  be  obtained  by  a  comparison 
of  the  following: 

Ni  a  ella  ni  al  alba  vi  haciendo, 
{Darlo  todo  y  no  dar  nada) 

which  with  its  twelve  syllables  is  just  as  good  an  octosyllabic  as 
Mariene  pero  ya,  Ochoa,  Tesoro  III,  269a2, 

with  its  six. 

The  importance  of  the  foregoing  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  rhythm  and  syllabic  count  of  Calderon  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated in  their  application  to  the  correct  reading  of  his  works 
and  to  a  judgment  as  to  the  correctness  of  their  form  as  we  have 
them  in  the  Rivadeneyra  edition  or  elsewhere.  In  spite  of  the 
rhythmical  latitude  possible  in  the  scansion  of  so  many  of  his 
verses,  there  is  still  an  exceedingly  large  number  which  can  be 
read  and  judged  correctly  only  in  accord  with  a  correct  under- 
standing of  the  principles  of  his  versification.  It  is  probable 
also  that  the  deductions  made  in  the  present  study  could  be 
applied  or  modified  with  respect  to  other  authors  not  only 
in  Spanish  but  in  Italian,  and  might  be  incorporated  into  the 
critical  apparatus  for  a  study  of  Romance  versification  from 
Petrarch  down.  Certain  it  is  that  no  small  number  of  differences 
of  opinion  and  erroneous  judgments  emitted  in  various  com- 
ments on  the  works  of  Dante  and  down  to  the  present  day  might 
have  been  obviated  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  noted 
above,  and  no  small  number  of  the  errors  which  have  been  al- 
lowed to  pass  unchallenged  in  the  extant  editions  of  Calderon 
could  have  been  corrected,  or  at  least  noted. 


MOLIERE,  AND  BERGSON'S  THEORY  OF  LAUGHTER 

Casimir  Douglass  Zdanowicz 

The  numerous  illustrations  drawn  from  Moliere's  plays 
which  appear  in  Bergson's  book  on  Le  Rire,1  raise  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  general  practice  of  the  dramatist  would  bear 
out  completely  the  conclusions  of  the  philosopher.  The  present 
study  of  the  comic  elements  and  devices  of  Moliere  was  under- 
taken with  this  special  point  in  mind. 

Several  obstacles  immediately  confront  anyone  undertaking 
such  an  investigation.  For  one  thing,  Moliere's  means  of  pro- 
ducing comic  effects  are  so  varied  that  they  almost  defy  clas- 
sification. Then,  too,  one  is  aware  how  ridiculous  such  an 
attempt  at  systematizing  would  appear  to  the  great  enemy  of 
pedantry,  whose  rule,  one  may  well  believe,  is  expressed  in  the 
words  of  Dorante  and  of  Uranie  of  La  Critique  de  VEcole  des 
femmeSj  when  the  one  says:  "Laissons-nous  aller  de  bonne  foi 
aux  choses  qui  nous  prennent  par  les  entrailles,  et  ne  cherchons 
point  de  raisonnements  pour  nous  empecher  d'avoir  du  plaisir;" 
and  the  other  replies:  "Pour  moi,  quand  je  vois  une  comedie,  je 
regarde  seulement  si  les  choses  me  touchent;  et  lorsque  je  m'y 
suis  bien  divertie,  je  ne  vais  point  demander  si  j'ai  eu  tort,  et  si 
les  regies  d'Aristote  me  defendoient  de  rire."2 

From  the  other  side  of  the  question,|Bergson's  application 
of  his  theory  is  so  broad,  and  so  skilfully*elaborated,  that  there 
are  few  cases  to  which  its  ramifications  cannot  be  made  to  ex- 
tend, even  though  there  appear  to  be  no  connection  at  first. 

Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact  that  judgment  as  to 
what  is  comic  is  necessarily  subjective,  at  least  in  part.  It  is 
dependent  on  circumstances  and  moods,  and,  also,  on  the  tem- 
perament of  the  individual.  In  general,  we  know  what  laughter 
is,  though  we  may  not  be  able  to  give  a  psychological  or  physio- 


1  Bergson,  Le  Rire,  Essai  sur  la  signification  du  comique,  (Edition,  Paris,  1919.) 
«  Moliere,  La  Critique  de  VEcole  des/emmes.    Scene  VI. 
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logical  explanation  of  it,  but  we  do  not  always  know  why  we 
laugh,  and  we  know  that  some  things  which  may  appeal  to  us 
as  comic  may  not  affect  others  in  the  same  way,  and  might 
not  cause  us  to  laugh  under  other  circumstances,  or  when  our 
mood  has  changed.    Bergson  says: 

Or  le  rire  est  simplement  Peffet  d'un  mecanisme  monte  en  nous  par  la  nature 
ou,  ce  qui  revient  a  peu  pres  au  meme,  par  une  tres  longue  habitude  de  la  vie 
sociale.  II  part  tout  seul,  veritable  riposte  du  tac  au  tac.  II  n'a  pas  le  loisir  de 
regarder  chaque  fois  ou  il  touche.3 

Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  safety-valve  like  dreams.4 
But  this  mechanism  varies  somewhat,  we  should  add,  and  the 
same  sort  of  pull  does  not  serve  for  all  of  the  machines,  nor  can 
one  say  just  what  releases  the  safety-valve. 

Laughter  affords  relief  and  refreshment,  and  this  may  be  felt 
without  the  outward  manifestation,  as  one  observes  when  read- 
ing the  plays  of  Moliere  alone  to  one's  self.  In  such  a  case  Berg- 
son would  say  that  contact  with  others,  the  social  element  which 
is  an  essential  part  of  laughter,  is  instinctively  supplied  by  the 
imagination.  The  response  would  be  greater  were  the  others 
present,  and  the  contact  actual  and  real.  We  might  note,  also, 
that  there  are  degrees  in  mirth.  Some  forms  of  comedy  arouse 
great  hilarity,  others  merely  a  smile. 

There  is  a  difference,  likewise,  between  the  satisfaction  of  the 
artistic  and  critical  faculties,  however  pleasant  the  sensation, 
and  the  operation  of  the  laughter  mechanism.  A  comedy  may 
give  greater  pleasure  as  a  whole,  yet  contain  fewer  laughable 
incidents  or  speeches  than  another,  and  arouse  less  laughter. 
Such,  I  believe,  would  be  one  of  the  differences  between  Tartuffe 
and  VAvare. 

Bergson's  work  on  laughter  is  so  detailed  and  complete  that 
it  would  require  more  than  the  space  at  my  disposal  to  sum- 
marize his  various  divisions  and  subdivisions  accurately.  I  can 
only  indicate  the  principles  which  form  the  basis  of  his  theory. 
They  all  relate  to  some  conflict  between  the  mechanical  and 
the  living. 


*Lt  Rire,  P.  201 
*Ibid.  P.  191 
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His  first  point  is  this:  "There  is  nothing  comic  outside  of 
that  which  is  properly  human. "  As  Moliere  deals  wholly  with 
mankind,  this  does  not  need  to  be  discussed  here. 

Other  points  are  as  follows:  "The  comic  demands  something 
like  a  momentary  anesthesia  of  the  heart.  It  is  directed  to  pure 
intelligence.  Indifference  is  its  natural  habitat.  Laughter  has 
no  greater  enemy  than  emotion  .  .  .  Yet  one  could  not  enjoy 
comedy  if  one  felt  isolated  .  .  .  Our  laughter  is  always  the 
laughter  of  a  group  .  .  .  Laughter  must  respond  to  certain 
exigencies  of  life  in  common.  Laughter  must  have  a  social 
signification.,,  It  is  a  social  gesture  to  punish  all  stiffness,  in- 
elasticity of  character,  mind,  or  body — i.  e.,  vice,  inattention, 
awkwardness. 

"The  attitudes,  gestures  and  movements  of  the  human  body 
are  laughable  exactly  to  the  extent  to  which  this  body  makes  us 
think  of  a  simple  mechanism."  There  are  several  of  these 
mechanical  conditions:  the  mechanical  encrusted  upon  the 
living  and  in  opposition  with  it;  the  mechanical  applied  upon 
nature,  i.  e.  the  physical  emphasized  when  the  spiritual  is  in 
question;  the  mechanical  versus  the  human.  In  general,  it  is 
the  automatic  in  conflict  with  the  living  which  arouses  our 
laughter. 

There  are  various  manifestations  of  this  conflict  between  the 
mechanical  and  the  living  which  correspond  to  the  comedy  of 
words,  the  comedy  of  situation,  the  comedy  of  character,  each 
of  which  has  its  different  subdivisions,  operating  regularly  by 
some  form  of  repetition,  inversion  or  interference,  or  trans- 
ference from  one  series  to  another.5 

In  discussing  the  points  mentioned  above,  I  think  that  the 
social  nature  of  laughter  will  readily  be  admitted.   It  may  even 


'Bergson,  op.  cit.,  P.  89 

'  Le  comique  est  ce  cote  de  la  personne  par  laquelle  elle  ressemble  a  une chose, cet  aspect des 
evenements  humains  qui  imite,  par  sa  raideur  d'un  genre  tout  particulier  le  mecanisme  pur  et 
simple,  l'automatisme,  enfin  le  mouvement  sans  la  vie.  II  exprime  done  une  imperfection  individu- 
elle  ou  collective  qui  appelle  la  correction  immediate.  Le  rire  est  cette  correction  meme.  Le  rire 
est  un  certain  geste  social,  qui  souligne  et  reprime  une  certaine  distraction  speciale  des  hommes  et 
des  ev6nements." 

P.  133.  'Le  raide,  le  tout  fait,  le  mecanique,  par  opposition  au  souple,  au  continuellement 
changeant,  au  vivant,  la  distraction  par  opposition  a  l'attention,  enfin  l'automatisme  par  opposi- 
tion a  l'activite  libre,  voila,  en  somme,  ce  que  le  rire  souligne  et  voudrait  corriger." 
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be  said  to  be  contagious,  when  we  join  in  Nicole's  unrestrained 
gaiety  over  M.  Jourdain's  appearance,  and  we  realize  that  we 
may  laugh  with  someone,  as  well  as  at  someone,  even  when  we 
do  not  know  why.  A  simple  reading  of  Moliere  convinces  us 
that  some  passages  which  scarcely  cause  us  to  smile  when  we 
are  alone,  would  be  much  more  laughable  if  we  read  them  to  a 
friend,';  and  still  more  so  if  we  heard  them  in  a  crowd,  with 
the  accompaniment  of  proper  setting,  gesture,  and  action. 

Similarly,  its  wholesome  social  effect,  which  Bergson  accepts, 
would  not  be  called  in  question.  Moliere  himself  claims  this, 
both  by  word  and  practice.  It  should  be  emphasized  again, 
however,  that  the  effect  of  the  ridicule  is  felt,  not  by  the  im- 
mediate object  of  it,  but  by  the  spectator.  Harpagon  and  Argan 
and  M.  Jourdain  are  unchanged  at  the  end,  so  far  as  we  can  see, 
and  Alceste,  who  bitterly  remarks:  "Par  la  sangbleu!  Messieurs, 
je  ne  croyais  pas  etre  si  plaisant  que  je  suis,"  does  not  reform  for 
all  of  that.  We  may  wonder  just  how  far  the  social  abuses  of 
his  day  were  corrected  as  a  result  of  Moliere's  criticism,  and 
subsequent  society  influenced  by  his'  satire,  but,  individually, 
when  we  laugh  to  see  our  neighbor's  vices  and  manias  held  up 
to  ridicule,  we  are  taught  to  avoid  such  things  ourselves.6 

Having  agreed  already  with  Bergson  in  these  matters,  the 
general  points  upon  which  this  study  will  bear  are,  therefore, 
the  incompatibility  of  laughter  and  real  feeling,  or  the  intel- 
lectual appeal  of  the  comic,  and  the  reduction  of  all  the  sources 
of  the  comic  to  the  single  one  explained  as  some  form  of  the 
mechanical  in  conflict  with  the  living. 


P  90.  ",  .  .  chaque  §tre  vivant  est  un  systeme  clos  de  ph€nomenes,  incapable  d'interferer 
avec  d'autres  systemes.  Changement  continu  d'aspect,  irreversibilit6  des  phenomenes,  indi- 
viduality parfaite  d'une  serie  enferm£e  en  elle-mdme,  voila  les  caracteres  exterieurs  ir6els  ou 
apparents,  peu  importe)  qui  distinguent  le  vivant  du  simple  mecanique.  Prenons-en  le  contrepied: 
nous  aurons  trois  proc6des  que  nous  appellerons,  si  vous  voulez,  la  repetition,  V inversion,  et  I'inter- 
firence  des  series."     (Italics  of  the  author.) 

6  C.  J.  Jeannel,  in  La  Morale  de  Moliere,  (Paris,  1867),  while  maintaining  that  the  primary 
purpose  oi  Moliere  was  to  please  the  public,  as  the  dramatist  himself  admits,  and  expressing  doubts 
as  to  the  moral  intention  of  the  author,  however  great  his  protestations  made  regarding  the  moral 
utility  of  his  works  in  order  to  defend  them  against  hostile  criticism,  concludes  that  such  works 
inevitably  exercise  a  notable  influence  on  manners.  This  influence  proceeds  from  the  picture  of 
life  which  the  dramatist  presents:  "We  cannot  see  such  pictures  without  there  resulting  some 
reflection  upon  ourselves  and  a  kind  of  tacit  comparison  made  by  our  own  conscience  be- 
tween our  own  persons  and  these  imaginary  personages  produced  before  our  eyes."  He  goes  on  to 
show  how  this  influence  may  operate  both  for  good  and  for  ill. 
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Some  critics  of  Bergson  who  are  unwilling  to  accept  his  theory 
as  a  whole,  admit  that  it  probably  holds  true  for  Moliere,  and 
perhaps  for  French  comedy  in  general,  though  not  sufficiently 
elastic  to  contain  the  fantasies  of  Shakespeare  or  the  sentiment 
of  Sheridan.  Or,  as  Miss  Mathewson  observes,  in  her  interesting 
article  on  Bergson' s  Theory  of  the  Comic  in  the  Light  of  English 
Comedy,1  "It  appears  that  Bergson's  theory  of  the  comic  ad- 
mirably explains  the  alert  and  reasonable  comedy  of  the  French. 
But  had  he  chosen  his  examples  from  Fielding  and  Goldsmith, 
he  would  have  had  greater  difficulty  in  showing  how  his  defini- 
tion works." 

The  observation  gives  us  warning  of  the  danger  of  pretending 
to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  sense  of  humor  of  another  race. 
Max  Eastman,  in  his  remarkable  study  of  The  Sense  of  Humor* 
quotes  from  several  psychologists  who  illustrate  his  claim  that: 
"It  is  a  universal  law  of  the  history  of  folly  that  the  sense  of 
humor  should  be  conceived  to  stop  at  the  boundaries  of  every 
nationality,  no  matter  what  other  commodities  may  pass 
across." 

Difference  in  time  and  place  may  have  the  same  effect  as 
difference  in  nationality.  One  sometimes  doubts,  when  reading 
Moliere's  comedies,  whether  an  Anglo-Saxon  audience  would 
laugh  at  a  given  situation,  or  whether  a  French  audience  of 
to-day  would  laugh,  and  whether  one's  own  hesitancy  is  due  to 
difference  of  nationality,  or  to  time  and  changed  ideas  and  cus- 
toms. In  any  case,  such  a  point  would  have  to  be  explained  to 
American  college  students  reading  the  play,  and,  even  then, 
the  resultant  laughter  might  be  of  the  polite  ingratiating  sort 
not  classified  by  Bergson,  intended  to  please  the  instructor. 
Boris  Sidis  remarks:  "The  appreciation  of  a  joke,  or  of  anything 
ridiculous,  depends  on  the  audience.  The  same  joke  which 
sends  one  audience  into  convulsions  of  uproarious  laughter, 
meets  with  indifference  and  even  disapprobation  and  hisses, 
from  a  crowd  under  different  circumstances.    Education,  race, 


7  In  University  of  Nebraska  Studies  in  Language,  Literature,  and  Criticism,  No.  5,  (Lincoln, 
1920) 

•  Max  Eastman,  The  Sense  of  Humor,  (New  York,  1921),  P.  167 
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religion,  nationality,  industrial  and  political  interests,  class  and 
professional  prejudices  must  all  be  taken  into  consideration."9 

It  will  readily  be  admitted  that  certain  things  raise  a  laugh 
from  a  French  audience  which  would  not  do  so  from  a  crowd 
of  Americans,  who  would  fail  to  appreciate  the  comic  of  words, 
the  sous-entendu.  This  may  occur  irrespective  of  language  and 
losses  by  translation.  It  is  partly  a  matter  of  customs  which  are 
unfamiliar — the  dowry,  marriages  arranged  by  parents,  class 
and  professional  relationships,  local  and  historical  allusions — 
and  partly  philosophy  of  life.  Bergson  says:  "Si  je  vous  de- 
mande  d'imaginer  une  piece  qui  puisse  s'appeler  le  Jaloux,  par 
exemple,  vous  verrez  que  Sganarelle  vous  viendra  a  Pesprit,  ou 
George  Dandin,  mais  non  pas  Othello;  le  Jaloux  ne  peut  etre  qu'un 
titre  de  comedie."10  I  am  not  sure  that  the  title  would  mean  the 
same  to  an  Anglo-Saxon.  Jealousy  and  the  deceived  husband 
have  frequently  been  the  butt  of  ridicule  in  English  comedy,  but 
hardly  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  French,  and  the  associations 
with  the  term  are  sometimes  tragic.  Inquiry  of  a  class  studying 
Moliere  as  to  the  idea  suggested  by  the  title  mentioned  by 
Bergson,  brought  varying  replies;  as  many  associated  it  with  a 
tragedy  as  did  with  a  comedy. 

In  general,  also,  the  Latin  nations  are  much  franker  in  the 
discussion  and  presentation  of  sexual  problems  and  references 
to  bodily  necessities  than  are  the  more  prudish  Anglo-Saxons. 
This  frankness  is  sometimes  disconcerting  on  the  stage,  and 
roars  of  laughter  may  be  aroused  by  incidents  or  situations  or 
speeches,  which  would  bring  a  laugh  from  the  American  audi- 
ence, but  from  a  smaller  group,  less  hearty  and  spontaneous. 

This,  too,  it  must  be  said,  is  principally  a  matter  of  time  and 
habit.  It  was  more  true  a  generation  ago  than  it  is  to-day. 
Some  of  us  can  even  look  back  and  see  how  our  own  attitude 
has  changed,  and  find  amusement  in  the  very  fact  that  we  are 
no  longer  shocked  so  much  as  formerly.  Laughter  is  condi- 
tioned, in  part,  by  the  intensity  of  the  shock  to  our  psychic 
machinery.   Sometimes  this  shock  may  produce  disgust,  or  even 


•  Boris  Sidis,  The  Psychology  of  Laughter,  (New  York,  1913),  P.  189 
w  Le  Rire,  p.  16 
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repugnance.  Laughter  may  follow  on  reflexion,  or  when  the 
momentum  of  the  first  impression  has  passed,  and  this  reaction 
may  become  more  rapid  as  familiarity  blunts  the  impression, 
or  softens  the  shock.  Such  changes  of  attitude  are  illustrated 
by  the  fashions.  We  accept  as  natural  to-day  fashions  which 
would  have  appeared  very  ridiculous  a  few  years  ago,  and  the 
height  of  style  of  that  period  is  laughable  now.  This  appeal 
is  used  frequently  by  Moliere,  in  UEcole  des  maris,  for  instance. 
It  would  apply  even  to  inanimate  objects.  Imagine  an  auto- 
mobile of  twenty  years  ago  in  an  automobile  show  of  to-day, 
or  even  in  an  illustration  in  a  newspaper.  It  is  the  departure 
from  the  expected,  the  normal,  which  strikes  us.  Hence,  ir- 
reverence and  indecency  are  relative  terms. 

So  with  passages  or  scenes  from  Le  Malade  imaginaire,  or 
M .  de  Pourceaugnac,  which  offend  modest  ears.11  The  same  thing 
would  apply  to  words  and  expressions,  and  was  doubtless  true 
for  the  people  of  the  seventeenth  century  with  regard  to  some 
of  the  daring  metaphors  of  the  precieuses  which  have  become 
of  common  use  to-day. 

But  let  us  take  up  more  directly  Moliere's  means  of  producing 
comic  effect.  There  is,  first,  the  general  story  or  thought  at  the 
basis  of  the  play;  second,  the  way  of  presenting  it.  Sometimes 
the  very  title  suggests  a  laugh:  The  Imaginary  Invalid;  The 
Blunderer.  As  Bergson  says,  the  imagination  helps  to  produce 
laughter.  Again,  the  subject  at  first  sight  may  not  be  comic: 
The  Misery  whose  avarice  has  made  his  home  unhappy,  has 
turned  his  children  against  him,  and  brings  pain  or  suffering 
upon  himself  and  others;  The  Hypocrite,  whose  vice  has  poisoned 
his  own  character,  and  brought  unhappiness  into  a  whole  family, 
and  seems  to  threaten  the  very  fabric  of  society  itself.  In  these 
cases  the  story  in  its  essence  is  not  comic,  and  it  is  only  by  the 
means  of  presentation,  the  emphasis  upon  the  gestures,  the 
outward  procedure  of  such  individuals,  in  their  anti-social 
aspects,  and  in  their  incongruity  with  the  norm  which  we  have 


11  J.  Lemaitre,  Impressions  de  tht&tre,  Serie  IV,  p.  73,  remarks:  "D'ou  vient  cette  puissance 
hilarante  des  evocations  scatologiques?  C'est  peut-etre,  d'abord,  que  tout  ce  qui  rabat  nos  pre- 
tentions de  'faire  l'ange'  est  forcement  comique  en  soi." 
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fixed,  that  Moliere  makes  them  comic.  Bergson  says  that  this 
is  done  by  making  them  types  instead  of  individuals.  He 
maintains  that  the  moment  a  dramatic  personage  ceases  to  be 
an  individual  and  becomes  a  type,  the  effect  is  immediately 
comic.12 

There  is  a  connection  visible,  at  once,  between  this  idea  and 
the  conception  of  laughter  as  dependent  upon  a  state  of  mind 
free  from  strong  emotion  or  sympathy.  The  individual  may 
arouse  our  sympathy  and  produce  pity  and  emotion  which 
prevent  laughter.    The  type  is  more  of  an  intellectual  concept. 

According  to  Miss  Mathewson:  "By  universal  consent 
Moliere  represents  comedy  at  its  best;  his  laughter  is  detached 
and  critical,  untouched  by  prejudice  or  feeling."13 

A  similar  belief  in  aloofness  from  real  sympathy  and 
emotion  as  necessary  for  enjoyment  of  the  comic,  appears  in 
the  state  of  mind  presupposed  by  M.  Gabriel  Brunet,  in  his 
article  on  Le  Comique  de  Molibre,  in  which  he  claims  that  we 
must  think  of  the  various  incidents  of  life  which  are  presented 
before  us  as  a  game.  They  are  to  be  considered  as  such,  and 
we  are  to  laugh  at  the  mistakes  of  the  players,  without  thought 
of  tragic  consequences  involved. 

Brunet  goes  even  farther  than  that: 

Prenant  son  point  d'appui  sur  Peternelle  essence  tragique  de  la  vie, — le  comi- 
que de  Moliere,  qui  renie  toute  volonte  d'illusion,  s'atteste  comme  une  victoire 
de  l'esprit  humain  sur  la  douleur  d'exister.  En  face  d'une  piece  de  Moliere,  on  est 
perp6tuellement  incite  a  penser  que  toutes  les  episodes  de  la  vie,  meme  les  plus 
apres.  ne  sont  qu'un  jeu  qu'il  faut  considerer  comme  un  jeu.  Le  drame  de  la  vie 
est  alors  domine  et  l'esprit,  delivre  de  l'impression  tragique,  contemple  en 
gaiete"  les  f  antes  de  jeu  de  ceux  que  le  destin  emporte  en  sa  course. 

Le  comique  de  Moliere  est  done  la  fleur  de  joie  qui  s'epanouit  magnifique- 
ment  sur  le  tragique  de  la  vie.  II  suppose  la  conception  de  la  vie  dans  la  rudesse 
de  ses  situations  poignantes,  et  signifie  une  liberation  de  la  douleur  par  le  don  du 
rire  qui  est  le  propre  de  l'homme.  Mais  pour  saisir  ce  comique  dans  sa  plenitude 
de  joie,  il  faut  la  volonte  de  regarder  bravement  la  realite,  la  volonte  de  ne  pas 
trop  s'apitoyer  sur  son  innombrable  souffrance.  Le  comique  de  Moliere  est  par 
dela  la  piti6  .  .  .  .14 


12  Bergson,  op.  cit.  p.  167 

13  Louise  Mathewson,  "Bergson's  Theory  of  the  Comic  in  the  Light  of  English  Comedy," 
Univ.  of  Neb.  Stud,  in  Lang.,  Lit.,  and  Crit.  No.  5 

14  G.  Brunet,  "Le  Comique  de  Moliere,"  Le  Mercure  de  France,  CLIII,  p.  292 
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This  would  ascribe  to  Moliere's  comedy  even  more  than  the 
dispassionate  intellectual  aloofness  and  freedom  from  emotion 
which  Bergson  finds  necessary  to  enjoyment  of  the  comic.  It 
would  seem  to  me  to  demand  the  philosophy  of  Philinte,  carried 
to  a  higher  plane,  and  leave  no  room  for  the  outspoken  indigna- 
tion of  Alceste.  I  cannot  convince  myself  that  Moliere  remained 
constantly  on  that  plane,  even  in  his  noblest  conceptions.  His 
own  feeling  inevitably  forced  its  way  through.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  he  was  able  to  rise  superior  to  his  own  sufferings 
and  to  find  in  his  own  heart  pangs  of  jealousy,  and  conquered 
fear  of  death,  which  enabled  him  to  give  to  Alceste  and  to  Argan 
accents  which  ring  true,  which  spring  from  weaknesses  which 
he  realized  from  actual  experience,  and  which,  in  exaggerated 
form,  he  exposed  to  public  laughter. 

Some  of  Moliere's  personages  do  arouse  a  certain  measure  of 
pity,  and  then  the  comic  impression  suffers,  whether  we  think 
that  the  dramatist  intended  it  so,  or  not.  I  find  many  students 
who  sympathize  with  Arnolphe,  of  VEcole  des  fenirnes,  and  with 
Harpagon,  when  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  the  individual. 

An  example  of  this  was  afforded  by  the  rapt  attention  of  an 
audience  to  a  very  dramatic  and  expressive  rendering  of  Har- 
pagon's  soliloquy  after  the  discovery  of  the  theft  of  the  casket. 
The  reader  believed  in  the  author's  intention  to  represent  great 
feeling  in  Harpagon,  and  the  hearers  were  so  intent  upon  the 
miser's  anguish  that  they  failed  even  to  smile  at  the  excesses  to 
which  his  mania  drove  him,  or  at  his  appeal  to  the  audience: 
"De  grace,  si  Ton  sait  des  nouvelles  de  mon  voleur,  je  supplie 
que  Ton  m'en  dise.  N'est-il  point  cache  la  parmi  vous?  lis  me 
regardent  tous,  et  se  mettent  a  rire."15  This  incident  would  give 
support  to  Bergson's  views  about  the  impossibility  of  laughter 
when  real  emotion  is  present.16  It  would  also  prove  that  much 
of  the  total  impression  is  due  to  the  actor,  to  the  tone  of  voice, 
as  compared  with  the  words.  When  reading  to  yourself  you 
find  more  of  an  appeal  to  pure  intelligence.    You  are  your  own 


"  VAvare,  Act  IV,  Sc.  VII. 

16  The  contrary  effect  may  at  times  be  produced.  We  may  see  the  comic  in  scenes  which  were 
intended  to  be  serious,  or  which  have  a  serious  side.  In  Moliere  our  intelligence  is  more  frequently 
involved  than  our  emotion. 
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interpreter  of  the  meaning  of  the  author  and  sentiments 
expressed. 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  Moliere  intended  these  characters 
to  remain  laughable,  and  that  he  did  not  realize  fully  how  much 
sympathy  or  pity  detract  from  the  comic  effect.  Perhaps  he 
would  not  have  changed  the  pictures  of  these  characters  had  he 
realized  it,  for  the  qualities  which  arouse  the  readers'  emotion 
make  the  personages  all  the  more  natural.  Moliere  must 
instinctively  have  sensed  the  danger,  for  he  sometimes  avoids 
the  peril  by  exaggeration. 

A  virtue,  as  well  as  a  vice,  carried  to  excess  becomes  comic, 
that  is,  it  is  disproportionate,  not  in  keeping  with  our  mental 
norm,  anti-social,  since  the  conventions  of  society  tend  towards 
a  dead  level  of  mediocrity.  Whatever  differs  from  this  is 
punished,  and  social  laughter  is  one  form  of  punishment.  The 
desire  to  rise  above  one's  station  may  be  laudable,  but  there  is 
no  gain  saying  the  fact  that  M.  Jourdain  is  comic  in  his  vanity. 
Frankness  is  commendable,  and  so  are  high  ideals  of  truth  and 
honor,  but  Alceste  in  his  way  of  acting  exaggerates  the  gestures 
and  mannerisms  which  mark  his  intentions.  As  Cleonte  says 
to  Orgon,  in  Tartuffe: 

Les  hommes,  la  plupart,  sont  6trangement  faits; 

Dans  la  juste  nature  on  ne  les  voit  jamais : 

La  raison  a  pour  eux  des  bornes  trop  petites, 

En  chaque  caractere  ils  passent  ses  limites; 

Et  la  plus  noble  chose,  ils  la  gatent  sou  vent, 

Pour  la  vouloir  outrer  et  pousser  trop  avant.    (Act  I,  Scene  VI). 

Moliere  succeeds  admirably  in  diverting  the  attention  to  this 
exaggeration  by  heaping  up  illustrations  of  the  outward  mani- 
festations of  the  vicious  characteristic,  or  the  good  quality 
gone  astray,  without  doing  more  than  hint  at  the  other  side. 
It  is  true  that  Rousseau  and  others  have  blamed  him  for  this, 
on  the  grounds  that  he  is  ridiculing  virtue,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  personages  are  comic.  The  poet  justly  remarks  that 
"it  is  not  incompatible  for  a  person  to  be  ridiculous  in  certain 
matters  and  an  honorable  man  in  others."17    And  we,  ourselves, 


17  Moliere,  La  Critique  de  VEcole  des  femmes,  Sc.  VI 
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know  that  there  is  an  affectionate  laughter  which  we  apply  to 
peculiarities  of  persons  whom  we  love  and  respect.  It  can  even 
be  found  in  the  attitude  of  some  students  toward  their  professors. 
According  to  Rigal,  Moliere  succeeds  in  making  such  subjects 
as  UAvare  laughable, 

en  puisant  habilement  aux  grandes  sources  du  comique,  a  savoir:  1°  le 
contraste  entre  ce  qui  devrait  raisonnablement  se  produire  et  ce  qui  se  produit 
en  effet; — 2°  la  mise  en  saillie  de  l'absurdite  d  'un  acte  au  detriment  de  son 
caractere  odieux,  qui  est  derobe  aux  yeux  et  a  Pesprit; — 3°  les  exagerations,  les 
repetitions  et  la  gesticulation  expressives,  qui  arretent  notre  attention  sur  la 
marionnette  humaine,  sans  nous  laisser  voir  le  monstre  ou  le  malheureux  qui  est 
en  elle.18 

He  might  have  added:  "and  thereby  distract  our  attention 
from  the  individual,  whose  suffering  might  seem  tragic." 

Interpreted  thus  one  would  admit  the  intellectual  character 
of  much  of  the  comedy  of  Moliere  and  the  support  it  affords  to 
the  theory  of  Bergson  that  strong  emotion  and  laughter  are  not 
compatible,  except,  of  course,  hysterical  laughter,  and  some 
forms  which  are  physical  in  origin.  These  do  not  really  enter 
into  this  discussion,  any  more  than  that  perverted  type  which 
comes  from  pleasure  in  suffering.  Perhaps  the  latter  is  con- 
nected with  the  laughter  always  aroused  by  the  slap-stick  variety 
of  comedy,  and  the  slaps  and  beatings  which  are  common  in 
Moliere's  plays  and  drew  the  censure  of  Boileau.  This  same 
spirit  is  found  in  many  of  the  cartoons  of  to-day.  The  explana- 
tion of  our  readiness  to  laugh  at  such  scenes  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  our  certainty  that  all  is  pretense  and  that  there  is  no 
serious  pain  or  suffering. 

Apart  from  the  exaggeration  which  has  been  discussed, 
Brunet  sees  in  all  of  Moliere's  comic  personages  a  mal-adapta- 
tion  to  the  life  about  them,  or  an  incapacity  of  adaptation,  or 
unwillingness  to  adapt  themselves,  which  is  very  like  Bergson's 
theory  of  the  automatic  in  conflict  with  the  living.    He  says: 

Le  comique  de  Moliere  calqu6  sur  la  vie  elle-meme  tourne  autour  du  grand 
fait  vital  de  l'adaptation.  La  vie  perpetuellement  changeante  reclame  des  &tres 
vivants  une  continuelle  adaptation.    Le  rire  nait  spontanement  sur  nos  levres 


«  Rigal,  Moliire,  (Paris,  1908),  Vol.  II,  p.  164 
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en  face  de  tout  geste  d'adaptation  manquS.  ...  La  situation  comique  chez 
Moliere  repose  toujours  sur  une  desadaptation  ou  sur  des  efforts  d'adaptation 
deiectueux  ou  manques. 

He  presents  a  number  of  striking  illustrations  of  different 
kinds  of  failure  of  adaptation,  and  then  goes  on:  "Nul  travers, 
nul  vice  n'est  specifiquement  comique.  lis  le  deviennent  quand 
ils  sont  lies  a  des  faits  de  desadaptation."  To  do  this  Moliere 
transports  them  to  different  surroundings.  One  can  observe 
this  procedure  especially  in  UAvare,  where  he  shows  us  a  miser 
in  love. 

La  logique  de  son  comique,  Moliere  l'applique  a  tout  ce  qui  est  de  la  vie.  Les 
choses  les  plus  graves,  quand  elles  participent  a  des  faits  de  desadaptation, 
revetent  elles-memes  un  aspect  comique.  Tel  est  le  cas  pour  la  religion  et  la 
morale  dans  certains  passages  de  l'ceuvre  de  Moliere.  Le  comique  ici  procede 
de  deux  causes:  les  personnages  qui  parlent  au  nom  de  la  religion  et  de  la 
morale  ne  sont  pas  adaptes  a  ce  role.  Ceux  a  qui  ils  s'adressent  ne  sont  pas 
adaptes  a  ouir  avec  profit  les  discours  moraux  ou  religieux.19 

The  attempt  to  collect  and  classify  the  various  means  of 
producing  comic  effect  employed  by  Moliere  makes  one  aware 
that  there  are  certain  mechanical  devices,  either  of  general 
situation  or  of  stage-business,  which  were  evidently  effective 
and  are  frequently  repeated.  Examples  of  these  devices  are: 
the  lovers'  quarrel;  servants  imitating  the  actions  or  speech  of 
their  masters,  (a  form  of  parody) ;  the  duper  duped,  or,  the  man 
caught  in  his  own  trap;  exaggerated  ceremoniousness;  inatten- 
tion— a  man  talking  aloud  to  himself,  unawares,  and  uncon- 
sciously responding  to  the  remarks  of  someone  else;  repetition 


19  Among  the  various  forms  of  lack  of  adaptation  mentioned  by  Brunet,  in  the  article  referred 
to,  are  the  following :  Lack  of  adaptation  through  omission,  through  lack  of  attention  to  the  present 
situation,  as  Trufaldin  in  L'Etourdi;  incapacity  for  adaptation,  illustrated  by  Mme.  Pernelle  in 
Tartujfe;  the  spectacle  of  fruitless  efforts  at  adaptation,  like  those  of  Mascarille  in  Le  DSpit  amou- 
reux;  the  choice  of  false  means  of  adaptation  to  reality,  as  Geronte  attempts  in  Les  Fourberies  de 
Scapin,  when  Scapin  tells  of  the  capture  of  GSronte's  son  by  pirates;  false  adaptation  self-satisfied, 
shown  by  Sganarelle  in  Le  Mariage  force;  adaptation  to  a  false  idea  of  reality,  when  M.  Jourdain 
jumps  at  the  suggestion  that  his  father  was  not  a  merchant;  means  of  reaction  not  adapted  to  the 
events,  as  when  Orgon,  convinced  of  the  treachery  of  Tar  tuff  e,  proclaims  his  hatred  of  all  good 
people.  Brunet  deduces  from  this  that:  "  Une  intrigue  comique  se  ramene  en  gros  a  une  s6rie  de 
d&adaptations  conditionn6es  par  de  fausses  images  du  reel.  Ces  fausses  images  peuvent  6tre 
imposes  a  un  personnage  par  des  circonstances  exterieures  a.  son  caractere.  On  voit  s'6panouir 
alors  le  comique  d'intrigue  proprem  ent  dit.  Si  les  fausses  images  sont  au  contraire  une  consequence 
mime  du  caractere  du  personnage,  on  voit  se  developper  le  comique  de  caractire"  .  .  .  "L'image 
diformie  engendre  les  faux  gestes  d'adaptation,"  (as  in  the  case  of  Orgon). 
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of  some  key- word,  or  phrase;  abrupt  contrast  between  words 
and  action;  the  rebuking  of  the  servant  for  some  action,  and 
immediate  occasion  to  beg  assistance  from  the  one  rebuked; 
and  so  forth.  These  fall  quite  readily  into  Bergson's  categories, 
especially  that  of  periodic  movement  of  the  mechanical,  illus- 
trated in  VEcole  des  femmes,  where  Horace  relates  the  progress 
of  his  love  affair  to  Arnolphe,  who  tries  to  thwart  it  and  is 
himself  defeated  by  the  very  efforts  he  makes,  and  by  the 
naivete  and  innocence  he  has  cultivated  in  Agnes,  the  whole 
circuit  being  retraced  several  times. 

It  may  be  observed  that  these  devices  fall  into  the  commonly 
accepted  divisions  of:  comedy  of  words,  witty  remarks  that 
arouse  a  laugh  for  themselves,  by  their  very  sound,  or  by  their 
context;  comedy  of  situation,  due  to  the  contrast  between 
what  a  person  says  and  does  and  what  we  should  expect  him  to 
say  and  do  under  the  circumstances;  and  comedy  of  character, 
in  which  there  is  a  clash  between  the  personality  of  the  in- 
dividual, his  natural  traits,  and  those  of  the  people  about  him, 
due  to  the  exaggeration  of  these  traits,  or  to  their  conflict  with 
convention  and  society.  These  types  were  differentiated  by 
Bergson,  and  made  to  fit  his  theory  of  the  mechanical  encrusted 
upon  life  or  in  conflict  with  it.  It  is  true  that  they  are  not 
always  distinct  and  there  is  some  mingling  of  genres. 

The  comedy  of  character  is  that  which  we  associate  most 
readily  with  the  name  of  Moliere.  He  presents  a  personage  so 
dominated  by  a  single  vice  or  foible  or  fixed  idea  that  he  is  a 
kind  of  monomaniac.  It  may  be  some  good  quality  gone 
astray,  as  in  the  Misanthrope,  or  the  desire  for  learning  and 
elegance  carried  to  inordinate  lengths  by  the  Femmes  savantes 
or  by  M.  Jourdain.  It  maybe  a  weakness  like  that  of  Le  Malade 
imaginaire,  or  a  sordid  vice  like  the  avarice  of  Harpagon  or 
the  hypocrisy  of  Tartuffe.  In  each  case  the  automatic  is  in 
conflict  with  the  living.  It  is  unadaptable,  anti-social,  and  the 
comic  author  is  introducing  the  element  of  social  purging  into 
his  comedy  by  holding  these  things  up  to  ridicule.  We  may 
think  that  we  laugh  because  of  the  automatic  aspect,  sensing  the 
secret  conflict  between  life  and  the  machine;  or  because  the 
resulting  situation  is  incongruous;  or  because  it  offers  a  shock 
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of  surprise  as  contrary  to  the  norm  which  we  had  unconsciously 
set  as  proper;  or  because  we  are  pleased  at  the  sense  of  super- 
iority. In  any  case  the  mechanical  upon  the  living  can  be  seen 
in  all  these  aspects  of  the  comic,  whether  we  accept  it  as  the 
only  underlying  cause  of  our  laughter  or  not. 

There  is  another  device  which  has  something  mechanical 
about  it,  yet  offers  a  source  of  laughter  which  seems  to  me  to  be 
slightly  different  in  its  nature.  That  is  what  Lanson  calls 
"outbursts  of  character  suddenly  revealing  itself."20  This  comes 
about  by  the  unconscious  betrayal  of  the  prevailing  instinct  of 
the  personage,  usually  some  form  of  selfishness,  by  phrase  or 
action  naive  and  instinctive.  There  is  a  lack  of  adaptability, 
surely,  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  we  recognize  that  the  hero  is 
acting  under  the  impulse  of  something  stronger  than  himself, 
and  is  therefore  less  to  blame.  We  are  amused  to  see  him 
betray  himself,  we  laugh  at  his  stupidity,  yet  we  feel  a  slight 
measure  of  sympathy.  Perhaps  we  should  not  laugh  at  all 
did  not  the  author  force  us  to  do  so  by  sheer  exaggeration. 

An  illustration  of  this  may  be  found  in  M.  Jourdain,  of  Le 
Bourgeois  gentilhomme,  who  says,  in  reply  to  his  wife's  sarcastic 
inquiry  whether  he  will  not  go  to  college  some  day  and  be  given 
a  whipping  at  his  age:  "Pourquoi  non?  Plut  a  Dieu  l'avoir  tout 
a  l'heure,  le  fouet,  devant  tout  le  monde,  et  savoir  ce  qu'on 
apprend  au  college!"  Such  a  naive  expression  of  a  desire  to  be 
educated  would  merit  sympathy  were  it  not  coupled  with  lack  of 
adaptability,  the  realization  that  the  apparently  praiseworthy 
motive  is  really  vanity,  the  exaggerated  form  which  M.  Jour- 
dain's  fixed  idea  takes  in  its  various  manifestations,  and  bis 
ludicrous  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  futile  things  he  is 
learning. 

There  is  another  case  which  appears  to  me  of  somewhat 
similar  nature  but  partaking  less  of  the  mechanical.  This  is  the 
sudden  glimpse  into  the  human  heart,  our  own,  perhaps,  but 
more  likely  our  neighbor's.  It  is  a  sudden  realization  of  the 
continued  existence  of  primitive  instincts,  eternal  and  universal. 

20  G.  Lanson,  Eisloire  de  la  litte'ralure  franfaise,  Paris,  (p.  513  of  edition  of  1902.)  "La 
plaisanterie  de  Moliere  est,  en  son  genre,  analogue  au  sublime  de  Corneille:  c'est  un  jaillis- 
sement  vigoureux  du  caractere  se  revelant  tout  d'un  coup  en  son  fond." 
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There  are  human  weaknesses  at  which  we  laugh,  but  which  we 
willingly  condone.  Perhaps  our  laughter  at  such  failings  may 
spring  from  an  intellectual  superiority  which  condemns  them 
as  physical.  Perhaps,  also,  to  Bergson,  they  would  be  merely 
another  instance  of  the  living  and  ever-changing  in  conflict  with 
a  system  of  conductor  convention,  established  by  centuries  of 
polite  society.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Je  ne  dis  pas  cela,  of 
Alceste,  in  Le  Misanthrope,  amuses  us  for  this  reason,  rather 
than  because  it  illustrates  the  mechanical  device  of  the  "Jack- 
in-  the-box,"  two  obstinacies  in  conflict,  which  Bergson  sees  in 
it,  both  the  compressing  and  the  rebounding  impulses  being 
within  Alceste  himself.21  Every  spectator  has  experienced 
similar  inner  conflict  between  his  real  impulses  and  the  demands 
of  politeness,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  this  struggle  in  someone 
else. 

The  play  Don  Juan  deserves  special  mention  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  cannot  be  regarded  as  typical  of  Moliere,  for  it  is  not 
the  usual  kind  of  play  we  expect  from  him.  Perhaps  this  very 
difference  adds  to  its  appeal  to  American  students.  In  it  we 
have  not  merely  a  theme  which  is  serious  in  itself,  and  in  its 
implications,  namely,  the  great  lord  who  is  a  wicked  man, 
thoroughly  unscrupulous,  defying  human  conventions  and 
divine  law,  but  we  have  also  the  final  destruction  of  this  man. 
Yet  the  play  is  a  comedy.  How  has  Moliere  done  this? 

Brunet  admits  that  Don  Juan  is  not  comic  because  of  lack 
of  adaptation.    According  to  him: 

Don  Juan  n'offre  aucune  faute  d'adaptation.  Son  r61e  d'esprit  fort,  il  le  joue 
en  toutes  circonstances  sans  la  moindre  defaillance.  ...  La  structure  psycho- 
logique  de  Don  Juan  n'a  rien  de  la  structure  du  personnage  comique  telle  que 
nous  la  trouvons  toujours  dans  le  theatre  de  Moliere.  Moliere  a  voulu  que  Tar- 
tuffe  fut  comique,  il  a  voulu  qu'Alceste  le  fut.  Don  Juan  joue  son  r61e  sans 
aucune  de  ces  defaillances  d'adaptation  qui  sont  la  source  du  comique.  Son 
caractere  est  parfaitement  adequat  a  son  role.  Cette  curieuse  figure  nous  a 
donne  a  reflechir.  Notre  methode  critique  qui  nous  a  conduit  a  nous  placer  au 
centre  meme  du  personnage  comique  nous  a  fait  saisir  la  structure  generale  que 
lui  impose  Moliere.  Cette  methode  nous  permet  de  constater  que  le  personnage 
de  Don  Juan  represente  une  exception  dans  le  theatre  de  Moliere  au  point  de  vue 


M  Bergson,  Le  Rire,  p.  76 
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de  sa  constitution  intime.  Dans  une  piece  comme  Don  Juan,  ou  tout  comique 
est  exclu  du  personnage  central,  le  comique  est  tout  de  reaction.  II  reside 
surtout  dans  les  dimcultes  que  Sganarelle  eprouve  a  s 'adapter  a  un  maitre  aussi 
singulier  que  Don  Juan.22 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  possible  to  see  a  lack  of  adapta- 
tion in  Don  Juan.  He  fails,  or  refuses,  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
accepted  conventions  and  ideas  of  morality  of  those  about  him, 
and  those  of  the  reader  or  spectator.  But  this  lack  of  adaptation 
is  not  necessarily  laughable.  We  do  not  approve  of  his  ideas, 
but  they  have  a  specious  semblance  of  truth.  In  his  conflict 
with  society  Don  Juan  is  superior  and  dangerous,  and  though 
he  is  caught  in  his  own  toils  through  overweening  recklessness 
and  disbelief,  he  is  finally  overcome  only  by  the  supernatural, 
in  which  Moliere  probably  did  not  believe,  and  which  he  did  not 
make  convincing.  To  show  the  duper  duped  is  one  of  the  surest 
means  of  comic  effect,  but  here  one  is  disoriented  by  the  serious- 
ness of  the  situation  and  the  final  punishment. 

Bergson's  distinction  between  drama  and  comedy  may  apply 
here.  Don  Juan  has  been  made  a  type,  has  become  a  synonym 
for  certain  of  his  characteristics.  He  is  based  on  observation  of 
actual  life.  He  is  shown  in  his  actions,  his  anti-social  gestures, 
though,  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  some  of  them,  our  sym- 
pathy is  with  him  rather  than  with  the  convention  which  he 
disregards,  because  the  defense  of  society,  or  of  morality,  is 
put  in  the  mouth  of  an  ignorant  and  stupid  person.  As  Boris 
Sidis  observes,  we  instinctively  put  ourselves  on  the  side  of  the 
mentally  superior,  of  the  duper,  rather  than  of  the  duped.23 
We  admire  Don  Juan's  remarkable  cleverness,  his  audacity,  his 
ability  to  get  the  better  of  people,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  him 
finally  caught.  His  is  no  unmerited  misfortune,  and,  our 
attention  being  centered  upon  him,  we  do  not  feel  so  keenly 
the  grief  of  the  wronged  Elvire,  nor  the  humiliation  of  the  father, 
who  suffers  from  the  disgrace  to  the  family  name.  The  father's 
joy  over  his  son's  feigned  conversion  would  be  tragic  were  our 


*2Brunet,  op.  cit.,  p.  318 

n  Boris  Sidis,  The  Psychology  of  Laughter,  p.  64.  "  Unless  a  bond  of  sympathy  be  established 
between  the  audience  and  the  person  who  ridicules,  the  ridicule  is  a  failure."    See  also  p.  101. 
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attention  not  fixed  upon  the  ease  with  which  he  is  duped. 
Tragic  elements  are  present.  The  author  has  not  hesitated  to 
introduce  them,  and  he  does  not  omit  the  final  vengeance  of 
Heaven,  but  he  has  presented,  in  every  case,  some  incongruity, 
either  visible  or  immediately  supplied  by  the  mind  of  the 
spectator,  which  maintains  the  play  in  a  comic  tone. 

Perhaps  Bergson  would  see  in  this  balancing,  in  the  combina- 
tion of  outward  grotesque  and  inner  seriousness,  evidence  of  the 
mechanical  in  conflict  with  the  living,  or  a  revolt  of  nature 
against  the  mechanical,  the  repressive  in  life,  but  I  find,  rather, 
the  incongruous,  or,  possibly,  an  appeal  to  the  spectator's 
feeling  of  superiority,  which  Boris  Sidis  regards  as  the  basis  of 
laughter.  The  incongruous  is  hardly  that  of  Aristotle,  for  it  is 
not  what  the  vice  contains  of  innately  ridiculous  which  is 
brought  out,  since  the  laughter  in  most  cases  is  directed  not 
at  Don  Juan,  but  at  those  who  represent  the  other  side,  although 
this  latter  side  is  really  the  reasonable  one. 

It  would  seem  necessary,  in  this  connection,  to  question  the 
absolute  correctness  of  Bergson's  assumption  that  the  writer 
of  tragedies  evolves  the  tragic  hero  from  his  own  consciousness, 
whereas  the  comic  personage  is  based  on  external  observation.24 
Although,  as  has  been  said,  Moliere  found  the  external  charac- 
teristics of  his  hero  in  the  life  of  his  time,  yet  one  is  bound  to  feel 
in  his  picture  of  Don  Juan  a  penetration  into  the  inner  processes 
of  the  mind  and  soul,  in  the  presentation  of  his  attitude  toward 
love,  toward  religion,  toward  society  in  general,  which  is  intrin- 
sically true  to  nature,  and  which  must  have  come  from  the 
author's  having  placed  himself  in  the  situation  of  Don  Juan, 
and  having  said  to  himself:  "How  must  a  man  who  does  such 
things  feel  and  think  under  the  circumstances?"  Would  Cor- 
neille  or  Racine  have  proceeded  differently  for  a  tragic  hero? 
It  may  be  objected  that  these  are  precisely  the  least  comic 
portions  of  the  play,  where  it  almost  stiffens  into  drama,  to  use 
Brander  Matthews'  phrase.  But  is  not  this  necessary  in  char- 
acter comedy?  And  is  not  the  satire  all  the  more  powerful 
when  one  finds  it  suddenly  revealing  the  inner  recesses  of  the 


84  Bergson,  Le  Rire,  p.  170 
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human  heart,  cynically  presenting  instincts  or  tendencies  which 
one  recognizes  as  true  to  nature,  but  which  impress  one  as 
incongruous  because  usually  repressed?  It  is  a  similar  penetra- 
tion which  one  finds  in  Alceste,  more  impressive  because  of  what 
one  feels  may  come  from  the  author's  own  feelings  and  experi- 
ence. 

In  almost  every  case  naivete,  unconsciousness  of  self-revela- 
tion, adds  to  the  effect  of  incongruity  The  vanity  of  M. 
Jourdain,  the  egoism  of  Argan,  or  of  Alceste,  the  native  good 
sense  of  Toinette,  or  Dorine,  or  Martine,  contrasting  with  the 
artificiality  and  whims  of  the  master  or  mistress,  all  these 
qualities,  good  or  bad,  are  more  striking  as  they  are  more 
spontaneous. 

One  may  say  that  Moliere  utilizes  practically  every  device 
known  to  comedy,  with  infinite  variation,  yet  with  such  repeti- 
tion that  we  learn  to  expect  some  of  them.  They  range  from  the 
highest  form  of  wit  and  logic  to  the  most  vulgar  slap-stick  and 
horse-play,  and  even  indecent  gesture.  There  is  evident  pro- 
gress from  the  reliance  upon  the  cruder  comedy  of  violence  of 
gesture  and  situation,  to  be  found  in  his  earlier  plays,  to  the 
humor  and  wit  and  "flashes  of  character  suddenly  revealing 
itself/'  which  abound  in  his  best  works.  Even  in  them,  however, 
farcical  elements  appear,  and  I  think  that  we  may  assume  that 
Moliere  did  not  disapprove  of  them,  since  contemporary  testi- 
mony assures  us  that  he  excelled  in  ludicrous  postures  and 
grimaces,  as  he  does  in  appropriate  costuming,  and  in  devising 
incongruous  speeches  and  situations. 

He  sometimes  produces  the  effect  of  actuality  by  direct 
appeals  to  the  audience,  as  in  the  passage  previously  quoted 
from  VAvare.  In  the  same  play  he  alludes  to  physical  in- 
firmities of  the  actors — his  own  cough,  and  Bejart's  limp — and 
he  describes  his  wife,  who  played  the  role,  when  he  has  Cleante 
and  Covielle  argue  over  the  attractiveness  of  Lucile,  in  Le 
Bourgeois  gentilhomme.  Of  like  effect  were  allusions  to  persons 
of  the  time,  Cotin  and  Menage,  in  Les  Femmes  savanteSj  and 
others  who  were  identified  by  the  spectators  of  his  day.  Such  a 
bond  of  sympathy  with  the  audience  brings  a  readier  laugh. 

Some  phase  of  turning  the  tables,  generally  by  the  very  means 
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upon  which  the  comic  personage  placed  most  reliance  for  attain- 
ing his  own  ends,  is  to  be  found  in  nearly  every  play  of  Moliere. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  common  of  laughter-producing  devices, 
and  appears  in  the  general  theme,  as  well  as  in  details  of 
presentation. 

Connected  with  this  source  of  the  comic  is  the  feeling  of 
superiority  on  the  part  of  the  spectator  in  sharing  the  secret  of 
the  author  and  of  the  combinations  which  result  in  the  turning 
of  the  tables.  There  is  the  pleasure  of  anticipation,  when  we 
see  what  complications  and  future  trouble  are  being  prepared 
by  some  speech  or  action,  and  laugh  in  advance.  We  like  to  see 
tricks  played,  in  real  life  as  well  as  on  the  stage,  and  we  also 
like  to  see  the  practical  joker  caught.  Moliere  uses  both  of  these 
means.  Furthermore,  laughter  is  aroused  by  surprises  and 
unexpected  developments  or  solutions.  We  enjoy  suspense  of  a 
certain  kind,  and  we  are  even  willing  that  the  author  steal  a 
march  on  us.  This  may  explain  some  of  the  rather  absurd 
recognition  endings  of  certain  plays,  notably  UAvare.  The 
audiences  of  to-day  are,  in  general,  less  lenient  with  such 
solutions. 

There  is  a  form  of  comedy  dealing  with  contemporary  events, 
dependent  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  upon 
familiarity  with  them,  and  demanding  a  certain  bond  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  author  to  be  effective.  This  form  is  not  so 
enduring.  Moliere  employed  it  against  some  of  his  opponents. 
It  appears  in  Tartuffe,  and  Don  Juan,  in  the  attacks  on  the 
doctors,  in  the  introduction  of  Cotin  and  Menage  in  Les  Femmes 
savantes,  and  particularly  in  La  Critique  de  UEcole  des  femmes, 
and  Ulmpromptu  de  Versailles,  which  may  be  classed  as  con- 
troversial and  argumentative  plays,  requiring  a  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  and  the  time  of  their  composition  to  be 
fully  appreciated,  though  containing  situations  and  speeches  of 
universal  comic  appeal.  It  may  be  felt  that  it  is  inartistic  for 
the  dramatist  to  employ  direct  personal  ridicule,  rather  than 
general  satire,  but  one  may  see  in  it,  again,  human  nature 
breaking  through  the  envelope  of  convention.  The  author 
himself  has  human  resentment  and  vents  it  upon  his  enemies, 
utilizing  the  means  with  which  he  is  most  familiar,  and  not 
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always  fairly.  The  cleverness  with  which  he  uses  this  material 
may  be  admired,  but  laughter  comes  only  upon  study  and  reflec- 
tion and  not  immediately. 

In  its  specific  application  to  the  comic  situations  and  speeches 
in  Moliere's  plays,  Bergson's  interpretation  of  the  mechanical 
in  its  relation  to  life  will  hold  in  general,  though  sometimes  it 
does  not  appear  to  offer  sufficient  explanation,  or  applies  only 
by  a  forced  extension  which  leaves  one  unsatisfied,  when  some- 
thing simpler  might  suffice. 

He  distinguishes  between  the  comic,  when  a  word  makes  us 
laugh  at  the  one  who  speaks  it,  and  the  witty,  when  it  makes  us 
laugh  at  a  third  person,  or  at  ourselves,  but  concludes  that 
there  is  no  essential  difference  between  them,  and  that  some- 
times one  would  simply  have  to  say  that  the  word  or  expression 
is  laughable. 

Moreover,  as  the  witty  remark  (mot  d' esprit)  always  evokes 
the  image,  confused  or  clear,  of  a  comic  scene,  the  comedy 
of  words  corresponds  point  by  point  to  the  comedy  of  action 
and  of  situation.  The  regular  process  is  repetition,  inversion, 
and  interference  of  series,  or  transposition  of  ideas  or  of  tone. 
These  are  applied  very  skilfully,  but  Bergson  does  not  attempt 
an  exhaustive  list  of  this  form  of  comedy.25 

I  shall  not  attempt  the  impossible  task  of  giving  a  complete 
list  of  the  different  forms  of  comedy  of  words  in  Moliere.  Often 
the  association  with  comedy  of  situation  or  comedy  of  character 
is  so  close  that  the  laughter  which  is  excited  may  be  ascribed 
to  anyone  of  these,  or  to  a  combination  of  them.  Sometimes  a 
word  produces  laughter  by  its  very  sound,  or  because  it  is  out 
of  place,  or  because  its  use  or  repetition  reveals  a  trait  of  char- 
acter. It  may  be  amusing  because  of  the  connection  in  which  it 
is  used,  by  the  association  which  the  hearer  immediately  estab- 
lishes with  some  other  idea,  forming  an  incongruity  not  intended 
by  the  speaker.  It  may  be  a  word  of  double  meaning,  offering 
at  the  same  time  the  amusement  of  a  trick  played  on  someone, 
and  that  of  the  unexpectedness  of  two  different  connotations 
for  the  same  word.     This  happens  most  often  when  there  is 


25  Bergson,  Le  Rire,  pp.  106  and  113 
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both  a  literal  and  a  figurative  signification.  There  may  be 
involved  the  sex  appeal  of  indecent  allusion. 

Illustrations  of  the  comic  effect  of  the  very  sound  of  the  word 
are  afforded  by  some  of  the  proper  names,  such  as:  Tartuffe, 
Harpagon,  Purgon,  Diafoirus,  M.  de  Pourceaugnac,  etc.,  and 
by  mutilations  like  strodaghme  and  filofie,  or  the  imitation 
Turkish  words  of  Covielle,  or  those  used  by  M.  Jourdain  in  his 
desperate  effort  to  make  himself  understood:  Strouf,  strif, 
strof,  straf.  Comic  effect  is  similarly  produced  by  the  actual 
use  of  foreign  words,  or  peasant  dialect,  or  mispronunciation  of 
French  words  with  foreign  accent.  Special  meaning  through 
association  and  gesture  is  found  in  the  verb  tartuffier,  which 
Dorine  invents.  The  comic  element  is  not  exactly  the  same 
in  the  different  cases.  It  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  the  departure 
from  what  we  should  expect,  the  norm  which  we  have  uncon- 
sciously set. 

So  it  is  with  some  of  the  phrases  of  the  precieuses,  such  as 
le  conseiller  des  graces,  or  the  grammatical  terms  which  Mar  tine 
fails  to  comprehend,  or  the  contrast  between  her  own  crude 
expressions  and  the  elegant  language  of  her  mistress.  This 
contrast  between  the  language  of  the  servants  and  masters  is 
frequent  in  Moliere.  The  words  are  not  merely  comic  in  them- 
selves by  their  variance  from  what  is  normal,  but  they  mark  a 
social  difference  also.  They  are  a  part  of  the  picture  of  char- 
acter, and  in  this  have  added  comic  force.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  big  words  or  pompous  Latin  of  the  pedants  or  doctors. 

The  repetitions  of  sans  dot  by  Harpagon,  of  le  pauvre  homme 
by  Orgon,  and  Mamamouchi  by  M.  Jourdain,  take  their  comic 
force  from  the  light  thrown  on  the  character,  from  the  situation, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  repetition  itself  would  be 
laughable.  The  horrible  list  of  diseases  with  which  the  enraged 
Doctor  Purgon  threatens  the  cowering  imaginary  invalid,  is 
comic  not  only  for  the  new  indication  of  the  fear  of  Argan,  and 
the  way  in  which  Purgon  plays  on  it,  or  as  a  sample  of  the 
doctor's  language  and  manner,  but  also  for  the  long  succession 
of  words  ending  in  ie,  beginning  with  bradypepsie,  and  con- 
cluding with  privation  de  vie. 

A  special  case  is  the  deliberate  mangling  of  an  author's  name 
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for  the  sake  of  ridicule,  occurring  in  VImpromptu  de  Versailles. 

,  .  .  "et  c'est  un  nomme  Br.  .  .  .  Brou.  .  .  .  Brossaut  qui 

Pa  faite."  "Monsieur,  elle  est  affichee  sous  le  nom  de  Boursaut." 

The  list  might  be  continued  indefinitely,  for  even  without 
including  the  various  forms  of  wit  taking  their  force  from 
allusion  and  from  the  idea  supplied  by  the  hearer's  imagination, 
such  as  the  famous  tarte  a  la  creme,  of  Agnes,  in  UEcole  des 
femmes,  which  so  scandalized  the  precieuses,  or  untranslatable 
plays  on  words  like  the  query  of  Arnolphe  in  the  same  play: 
Qu'avez-vous  fait  encor  ces  neuf  ou  dix  jours-ci?  and  Agnes' 
reply:  Six  chemises,  je  pense,  et  six  coijfes  aussi;  we  have  terms 
of  vituperation,  or  exaggerated  assertion,  or  religious  figures 
applied  to  profane  uses  in  the  mouth  of  Tartuffe,  and  many 
others  which  are  comic  only  in, the  circumstances,  or  for  the 
light  which  they  throw  on  character. 

Perhaps  all  of  these  may  be  examples  of  the  stiff,  the  auto- 
matic, the  mechanical,  in  conflict  with  the  living,  but  they 
seem  to  me  to  go  beyond  this.  There  is  always  an  incongruity 
between  the  word  and  the  situation,  or  the  character,  or  between 
what  one  would  naturally  expect  and  what  is  said,  or  a  sudden 
light  on  character,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  laughable  without 
involving  the  idea  of  the  mechanical,  and  to  make  the  broader 
term  "incongruous"  more  satisfactory. 

In  his  applications  Bergson  makes  groups  corresponding  to 
the  body,  the  mind,  and  the  character.  The  body  comprises 
physical  defects,  awkwardness,  attitude,  gesture,  movement, 
stiffness  or  rigidity.  A  similar  defect  of  the  mind  produces 
stupidity,  distraction,  gullibility.  It  should  be  observed  that 
we  laugh  also  at  readiness  of  repartee,  and  aptness,  allusions 
which  our  own  imaginations  supply  or  interpret,  but  which 
seem  to  represent  the  contrary  of  stiffness  and  rigidity. 

There  are  three  forms  in  which  the  mechanical  arouses 
laughter: 

1).  When  it  is  combined  with  the  living;  disguised  nature, 
as  in  costume;  mechanism  inserted  in  nature,  ceremony  as  it 
restricts  society,  human  regulation  substituted  for  the  laws  of 
nature. 

2).  Applied  upon  nature;  form  oppressing  the  spirit;  the 
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profession  ruling  the  man,  the  physical  dominating  the  spiritual. 

3).  Mechanical  against  the  human  or  living,  as  when  a  man 
is  treated  as  a  thing,  a  clown.26 

All  of  these  forms  may  be  identified  in  Moliere's  comedy. 
The  bodily  appearance  is  often  ridiculous,  and  Moliere  did  not 
fail  to  draw  comic  effects  from  this  fact,  and  he  ascribed  bodily 
infirmities  to  personages  whom  he  wished  to  make  laughable, 
as  defects  in  speech  to  the  doctors  in  V Amour  medecin.  He 
drew  also  upon  dress  and  disguise  with  great  success — one  has 
only  to  think  of  Mascarille  and  Jodelet,  or  Maitre  Jacques  and 
his  change  of  costume  in  L'Avare,  or  the  gaudy  new  costume  of 
which  M.  Jourdain  was  so  proud.  In  the  last  mentioned  per- 
sonage we  find  also  awkward  fencing  and  dancing.  Awkward- 
ness is  perhaps  better  exemplified  by  Thomas  Diafoirus,  of 
Le  Malade  imaginaire.  Whether  it  is  the  mechanical  element 
which  makes  us  laugh,  or  lack  of  adaptation,  or  whether  we 
may  not  better  say  it  is  the  incongruity,  would  be  a  question. 

M.  Jourdain  serves  as  an  example  of  ceremony  as  a  mechanism 
repressing  nature,  in  his  efforts  to  conform  to  social  etiquette, 
which  appears  even  more  strongly  in  the  excessive  mannerisms 
of  the  marquis  and  the  precieuses.  The  profession  ruling  the 
man  is  hardly  more  than  an  extension  of  this  formalism,  and 
this  Moliere  attacks  in  the  doctors,  so  inflexible  in  all  that 
affects  the  dignity  of  their  corps.  "Un  homme  mort  n'est  qu'un 
homme  mort,  et  ne  fait  point  de  consequence;  mais  une  formalite 
negligee  porte  un  notable  prejudice  a  tout  le  corps  des  mede- 
cins,"  says  Doctor  Tomes,  of  V  Amour  medecin,  (Act  II,  Scene 
III.). 

Moliere  frequently  uses  ludicrous  gestures  or  motions,  and 
not  merely  because  they  are  amusing  in  themselves,  (and  some- 
times they  seem  to  have  no  other  justification,  as  in  some  of  the 
intermezzi),  but  also  to  enhance  the  comedy  of  a  situation,  or 
the  stupidity  of  a  personage,  as  some  of  the  many  misdirected 
slaps,  which  miss  the  person  for  whom  they  were  intended  and 
strike  someone  else,  or  the  episodes  in  which  the  beaten  servants 
succeed  in  bringing  similar  punishment  on  their  masters,  as  in 


Bergson,  Le  Rire,  passim. 
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L'Etourdi,  or  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.  The  fencing  scene 
between  M.  Jourdain  and  Nicole,  and  M.  Jourdain's  bows  to 
the  Marquise,  bring  out  his  inadaptability. 

The  clown  may  be  found  in  some  of  the  most  farcical  scenes 
of  the  earlier  comedies,  and  in  Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.  Per- 
haps the  episode  of  Geronte  in  the  sack,  of  the  play  just  men- 
tioned, would  best  illustrate  a  human  being  treated  as  a  thing. 

Bergson  uses  three  other  types  to  represent  the  various  forms 
of  comedy  of  situation,  mechanically  considered.  The  first  of 
these  is  the  "jack-in-the-box"  type.  Two  obstinacies  are  in 
conflict,  one  compressing,  the  other  rebounding,  giving  repeti- 
tion. Such  a  form  is  to  be  seen  in  the  quarrel  between  Argan 
and  Toinette,  in  Le  Malade  imaginaire,  and  in  similar  situations 
in  this  and  other  plays.  Sometimes  the  compressing  and 
rebounding  tendencies  are  within  a  single  person,  as  in  the  case 
of  Alceste,  previously  mentioned,  with  his  Je  tie  dis  pas  cela, 
as  he  endeavors  to  criticize  Oronte's  poem  without  offending 
him. 

The  second  form  is  that  of  the  jumping-jack,  or  marionette. 
We  can  see  the  pulling  of  the  strings,  and  watch  someone  being 
forced  to  serve  the  purposes  of  another,  when  Sganarelle  or 
Scapin  plays  tricks  on  the  old  men.  Perhaps  it  may  be  Destiny 
at  play  with  men  in  some  of  the  co-incidences  which  occur  so 
frequently  in  comedy . 

The  figure  of  the  rolling  snowball,  or  small  causes  producing 
important  consequences  out  of  all  keeping  with  the  beginning, 
forms  the  last  type,  with  its  converse.  The  false  assumptions 
which  Sganarelle  and  his  wife  both  draw  from  a  simple  incident 
form  the  basis  of  the  play  Sganarelle,  and  the  sudden  chance 
to  obtain  revenge  and  punish  a  husband  produces  all  the 
action  of  Le  Medecin  malgre  lui,  but  Moliere  does  not  afford 
such  good  illustrations  of  this  type  as  does  Labiche.  The  con- 
verse, or  the  mountain  and  the  mouse,  is  of  similar  effect,  when 
M.  Jourdain,  after  the  long  series  of  possible  studies,  Latin, 
science,  logic,  etc.,  suggested  by  the  philosopher,  asks  to  be 
taught  spelling. 

In  all  these  instances  it  would  seem  to  me  that  other  elements 
are  equally  important  in  producing  the  comic  effect.     In  the 
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first  case,  the  incongruity  of  the  servant  arguing  with  her 
master,  and  besting  him,  and  the  violence  of  the  anger  of  the 
supposedly  weak  invalid  which  adds  to  character  portrayal, 
heighten  the  comedy.  In  almost  every  case  the  one  who  gets 
the  worst  of  the  bargain  is  the  old  man,  who  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  be  more  prudent  and  sensible,  and  this  per- 
sonage is  made  out  ridiculous  in  other  respects.  Our  sympathy 
is  not  with  him.    These  facts  help  to  produce  the  comedy. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  element  of  conflict  between  the 
mechanical  and  the  living  is  essential  for  the  comic  effect.  A 
man  chopping  wood  resembles  a  machine  in  steady  rhythmic 
motion,  bt.t  is  not  comic  unless  the  attention  is  arrested  by  a 
contrast  which  brings  this  feature  into  opposition  with  the 
living.  If  we  were  to  remark,  seeing  such  a  wood-chopper: 
"He  is  as  regular  and  as  tireless  as  a  machine!"  and  the  man  were 
just  at  that  instant  to  stop  to  mop  his  brow,  the  contradiction 
would  be  comic. 

Moliere  makes  frequent  use  of  such  abrupt  transitions  or 
contrasts.  Vadius  utters  a  tirade  against  the  wearisome  readers 
of  their  own  works,  and  immediately  offers  to  read  some  verses 
of  his  own  composition.  The  philosopher  of  Le  Bourgeois 
gentilhomme  is  called  to  act  as  peacemaker,  but  in  his  presence 
the  dispute  degenerates  into  a  fight,  yet  almost  immediately 
afterwards  he  offers  to  teach  la  morale  from  which  men  learn 
to  moderate  their  anger.  The  contrast  may  appear  in  a  single 
sentence,  between  the  words  and  the  idea  associated  with  them. 
So  Sganarelle  says  to  himself,  when  trying  to  get  up  courage  to 
fight  with  Lelie:  "La,  hardi!  tdche  a  fair e  un  effort  genereux,  En 
le  tuant  tandis  qu'il  tourne  le  derriere."  (Sganarelle,  Scene  XXI.) 

The  contrast  is  sometimes  so  abrupt  as  to  appear  inartistic, 
and  the  incongruity  may  be  carried  so  far  as  to  seem  labored 
and  therefore  less  comic,  for  the  force  of  the  ludicrous  is  en- 
hanced by  spontaneity  and  the  involuntary.  This  is  especially 
true  of  passages  where  we  find  self-revelation  of  character,  and 
is  brought  out  by  a  word  or  gesture,  unconsciously,  as  the 
vanity  of  M.  Jourdain  by  his  strutting  to  display  his  clothes, 
or  his  inquiry  whether  "people  of  quality"  do  this  or  that,  or  his 
astonishment  that  he  has  been  speaking  prose  all  his  life. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  reader  may  be  carefully  prepared  to 
comprehend  such  brief  revelations:  witness  the  three  acts  of 
careful  exposition  of  Tartuffe,  so  that  there  may  be  no  mistaking 
the  meaning  of  the  hero's  pious  command:  "Laurent,  put 
away  my  hair-shirt  and  my  scourge.' ' 

There  are  certain  established  categories  of  laughable  things, 
and  connections  with  any  one  of  them  will  bring  a  laugh,  even 
though  not  developed  by  the  author,  merely  suggested  by 
allusion,  as  references  to  the  mother-in-law,  or,  in  Moliere,  to 
the  deceived  husband.27 

Many  variations  of  these  different  devices  have  been  omitted 
in  this  presentation.  Some  were  more  amusing  than  the 
examples  cited,  but  would  not  have  produced  a  comic  impression 
apart  from  the  surroundings  in  which  the  author  placed  them, 
for  wit  and  humor  lose  by  the  very  attempt  to  pigeon-hole  and 
classify  them. 

In  all  the  cases  considered,  both  of  general  theme  and  detail 
of  speech  or  action,  some  form  of  incongruity  has  been  visible. 
A  conflict  between  the  mechanical  and  living  could  also  be 
found,  according  to  the  classification  proposed  by  Bergson,  but, 
in  almost  every  case,  mingled  with  other  elements,  such  as 
participation  in  a  practical  joke,  something  giving  a  sentiment 
of  superiority,  sudden  revelation  of  character,  or  an  unexpected 
glimpse  into  the  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  or  the  universal 
and  eternal  impulses  of  human  nature.  The  automatic,  or  the 
non-adaptable,  appeared  to  be  only  one  part.  The  old  theory  of 
the  incongruous  still  seems  to  be  more  inclusive,  more  readily 
applicable,  and  more  satisfactory,  though  it  may  profit  by  being 
interpreted,  and  divided. 

The  object  of  the  satire  was  sometimes  sympathetic,  in  spite 
of  being  made  ridiculous,28  but  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy, 
and  real  emotion  aroused  by  the  situation,  or  by  comprehension 
of  suffering,  interfered  to  prevent  laughter,  or  to  make  it  less 
hearty.  This  would  seem  to  justify  the  theory  that  comedy 
appeals  more  to  the  intelligence. 


87  Bergson,  Le  Rire,  p.  97 

28  Bergson  himself  says  in  Le  Rire,  page  198:  Le  personnage  comique  est  souvent  un  personnage 
avec  lequel  nous  comtnenfons  par  sympathiser  mater  iellemeni. 
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After  all,  one  somehow  feels  that  explanations  of  laughter  are 
inadequate.  One  may  not  agree  wholly  with  the  lines  of 
Shakespeare,  quoted  by  Freud: 

A  Jest's  prosperity  lies  in  the  ear 

Of  him  that  hears  it,  never  in  the  tongue 

Of  him  that  makes  it, 

for  we  know  that  some  succeed  in  writing  more  laughable 
comedies  than  others,  but  their  instinctive  skill  escapes  our 
study. 


29  Shakespeare,  Love's  Labor  Lost,  Act  V.,  Sc.  2,  quoted  by  S.  Freud,  Wit  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Unconscious,  Translated  by  A.  A.  Brill,  (New  York,  1916.) 


VILLEMAIN  AND  FRENCH  CLASSICISM 

Ernest  George  Atkin 

In  the  Avant-Propos  of  his  Evolution  de  la  critique,  Brunetiere 
states  that  this  work  is  not  strictly  a  history  of  French  criticism: 
it  is  rather  an  introduction  to  such  a  history.  His  intention  is  to 
bring  out  the  essential  features  of  criticism  as  they  appeared 
successively,  disengaging  them  from  "la  solidarite  des  autres 
phenomenes";  the  method,  he  announces,  will  entail  numerous 
omissions  and  a  consistent  parti  pris  of  simplification  and 
abridgement.  Brunetiere's  purpose  and  method  were  of  course 
dictated  by  his  evolutionary  theory.  In  the  work  in  question, 
therefore,  he  concerned  himself  chiefly  with  the  innovators  and 
their  alteration  of  the  critical  tradition,  and  tended  to  exclude  or 
subordinate  critics  and  their  methods  that  revived  or  continued 
what  was  already  traditional.  Thus  Saint-Marc  Girardin, 
since  he  continued  the  work  of  Villemain  without  adding  any- 
thing essential,  deserves  no  place  in  the  evolution  du  genre, 
though  he  would  figure  of  course  in  a  history  of  criticism.1 
Nisard,  traditionalist  and  reactionary,  represents  "something" 
in  the  history  of  criticism,  but  "ce  quelque  chose,  il  se  trouve 
que  nous  n'en  avons  pas  besoin.  Ce  quelque  chose,  en  effet, 
c'est  la  stabilite  dans  une  tradition  que  Villemain  avait  deja 
depassee.  .  .  "2 

I 

I  have  cited  these  two  illustrations  from  Brunetiere's  chapter 
on  La  Critique  de  Villemain  because  it  is  precisely  this  "quelque 
chose"  in  Villemain  himself  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.  And  the  matter  demands  attention  for  two 
good  reasons.  First,  because  Brunetiere,  doubtless  in  con- 
sequence of  his  evolutionary  theory  and  practice,  seems  not  to 


* £v.  de  la  crit.,  1890,  p.  211 
*  Ibid.,  p.  212 
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have  escaped,  in  this  as  in  other  instances,  the  danger  of  exag- 
gerating the  critic's  originality;  secondly,  because  historians  of 
French  literature  have  sacrificed,  like  Brunetiere,  the  traditional 
side  of  Villemain's  criticism,  without  Brunetiere's  excuse  or 
justification  for  doing  so.  To  be  sure,  Brunetiere  makes  the 
passing  mention  elsewhere3  that  Villemain  was  not  very  original, 
that  he  was  the  spokesman  of  ideas  common  in  his  time,  rather 
than  a  real  inventor;  but  in  this  special  treatment  of  Villemain's 
work  Brunetiere  credits  him  with  a  very  considerable  innovation, 
viz.,  the  introduction  of  history  into  criticism:  the  novelty  and 
importance  of  the  Tableau  de  la  litter ature  au  XVIIP  siecle,  for 
Brunetiere,  is  that  it  studies  the  interaction  of  literature  and 
society,  one  aspect  of  this  being  the  study  of  literature  as  "the 
expression  of  society,' '  in  the  words  of  Bonald' s  formula. 
(Bonald  did  nothing  important  in  criticism  except  to  invent  this 
formula,  but  as  is  well  known,  the  phrase  and  the  idea  came  to  be 
inseparably  connected  with  the  so-called  "historical  method.") 
However,  two  facts  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
which  have  not  been  given  the  attention  they  deserve.  One  is 
that  the  early  practitioners  of  the  historical  method,  with  one 
exception  to  be  noted  presently,  approached  the  study  of  litera- 
ture in  a  spirit  which  is  the  very  denial  of  the  historical  method, 
and  consequently  did  not  apply  it  successfully.  Bonald  himself 
used  his  formula  in  order  to  show  that  the  best  "society,"  and 
the  one  that  would  give  rise  to  the  best  literature,  must  be 
Catholic  and  Monarchist.  Mme.  de  Stael  used  it  to  show  that 
progress  in  literature  was  proportionate  to  moral  progress,  and 
moreover  was  not  possible  apart  from  free  democratic — or  as 
she  said,  "republican"  institutions.  Villemain,  who  drew 
largely  from  Mme.  de  Stael's  doctrine,  shows  the  same  ethical 
and  political  prepossessions. 

The  second  fact  which  has  been  neglected  is  that  Prosper  de 
Barante's  Tableau  de  la  litterature  franqaise  au  XVIIIe  siecle, 
first  published  in  1809,  is  an  excellent  application  of  the  histori- 
cal method.  The  writing  of  this  work  was  suggested  to  the 
author  by  Mme.  de  Stael,  and  she  praised  its  execution  highly, 


9  Manuel  de  I'hist.  de  la  lilt,  jr.,  1898,  p.  428 
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making  but  one  criticism — a  very  significant  reservation  in  the 
light  of  what  has  just  been  said  concerning  her  own  non-literary 
prepossessions — the  criticism,  namely,  that  Barante  seemed  at 
times  too' 'fatalistic" in  his  interpretation  of  the  relation  between 
eighteenth-century  literature  and  society.  In  reality,  Barante 
was  simply  an  impartial  historian  and  judge.  His  Tableau  has 
the  double  advantage  over  Villemain's  of  being  considerably 
earlier  and  of  being  superior  to  it  on  the  score  of  historical 
method,  for  Barante  is  free  from  Villemain's  faults.4 

As  for  Villemain's  practice,  even  Brunetiere  readily  grants 
that  his  views  were  too  often  colored  by  his  political  prejudices 
and  sympathies,  and  by  his  personal  political  ambitions.  Brune- 
tiere also  questions  the  wisdom  of  choosing  the  eighteenth 
century  as  a  demonstration  of  the  reciprocal  influence  of  society 
and  literature;  this  instance,  he  says,  proves  too  much,  for  he 
believes  eighteenth -century  literature  is  so  much  the  expression 
of  eighteenth-century  ideas  that  often  it  is  hardly  literature  at 
all. 

Evidently  Brunetiere's  own  account  of  the  eighteenth  century 
would  differ  considerably  from  that  of  Villemain,  who  appears 
far  more  traditional  in  the  contrast.  Brunetiere  calls  attention, 
for  instance,  to  the  fact  that  Voltaire,  in  writing  his  Mahomet, 
Alzire  or  Olympie,  with  their  prefaces  and  notes,  was  not  creating 
works  of  art  so  much  as  works  of  "philosophical"  propaganda, 
and  thus  degrading  the  standards  of  dramatic  art  bequeathed 
to  him  in  the  masterpieces  of  Corneille  and  Racine.  But  it  is  to 
be  noted  that  Villemain  himself  did  not  discuss  Voltaire's 
plays  from  this  standpoint  Instead,  he  judged  them  on  artistic 
grounds,  referring  them  to  standards  of  taste  and  comparing 
them  with  other  examples  supplied  by  tradition  Again, 
according  to  Brunetiere,  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  "pamphlet,"  having  nothing  in  common  with  the  dis- 
interested manner  of  Manon  Lescaut,  Gil  Bias,  or  the  Princes se 
de  Cleves.  What  do  we  find  in  Villemain?  In  a  total  of  some 
ninety  pages  devoted  to  Rousseau,  the  Nouvelle  Heloise  receives 


*  In  a  later  article  I  hope  to  present  Barante  as  a  pioneer  in  historical  criticism. 
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just  eight  lines!5  "This  is  not  the  place  to  judge  it,"  says  Ville- 
main.  His  silence  was  due,  clearly,  to  considerations  of  taste. 
Gil  Bias,  on  the  other  hand,  he  praises  highly  and  discusses  at 
length,  and  precisely  because  of  its  "disinterested  manner," 
to  use  Brunetiere's  phrase;  for  Lesage  has  "le  gout  de  la  meilleure 
antiquite:  il  est,  pour  le  style,  l'eleve  de  Terence  et  d'Horace."6 
Brunetiere  reproaches  Villemain  further  for  dismissing  in  a  few 
words  the  Encyclopedic,  "la  vraie  centre  d'une  histoire  des  idees 
au  XVIII6  siecle."7  And  lastly,  Brunetiere  notes  Villemain's 
failure  to  recognize  that  with  Rousseau  a  new  literature  begins, 
whose  very  novelty  shows  the  decrepitude  and  decadence  of  all 
that  does  not  proceed  from  Rousseau. — Villemain's  traditional 
leanings,  it  would  seem,  account  for,  even  if  they  do  not  excuse, 
these  shortcomings  in  historical  criticism.  And  already  he 
appears  to  be  not  merely  a  less  "historical"  critic  than  Brune- 
tiere himself,  but  more  of  a  traditional  classicist  than  Brunetiere 
cares  to  admit. 

But  if  Brunetiere,  because  of  his  deliberate  and  self-acknowl- 
edged pa  rti  pris,  discarded  this  traditional  element  in  Villemain, 
historians  of  French  literature  obviously  do  not  have  the  same 
excuse.  To  do  so,  when  that  side  actually  does  exist,  is  to  fal- 
sify literary  history.  And  yet  this  is  what  has  generally  hap- 
pened, for  the  Villemain  of  our  histories  usually  differs  very 
little  from  the  innovator  pictured  by  Brunetiere.  Faguet,  for 
example,  while  noting  Villemain's  weakness  for  rhetoric,  em- 
phasizes solely  his  "invention,"  and  makes  him  even  more 
original  than  Brunetiere  does. 

II  s'avisade  renouveler  la  critique  etd'inventer  la  critique  historique,ou  plut6t 
la  critique  litteraire  eclairee  par  les  connaissances  historiques.  .  .  .  Placer 
toujour s  Fecrivain  dont  on  parle  dans  l'atmosphere  ou.  il  a  ete  plonge  dans  sa  vie, 

ne  Ven  separer  jamais  .  .  .  ,  telle  fut  T invention  de  Villemain,  .  .  .  dont  il  faut 
convenir  que  personne  ne  s'etait  avise  avant  lui.  .  .8    (Italics  mine.) 

Lanson9  makes  no  mention  of  Villemain's  relation  to  classi- 


5  Tableau  de  la  literature  au  XVIIP  siecle,  1873  ed.,  II,  254 
s  Ibid.,  I,  247 

7  Ev.  de  la  crit.,  p.  210 

8  In  Petit  de  Julleville's  Histoire,  vol.  VII,  p.  679 

9  Hist,  de  la  litt.fr.,  12e  ed.,  1912,  p.  926 
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cism,  and  sees  in  him  not  a  critic  but  rather  an  historian,  who 
developed  in  the  spirit  of  Mme.  de  Stael  the  principle  that 
literature  is  the  expression  of  society,  etc.  To  cite  one  very 
recent  example,  from  one  of  the  latest  and  best  manuals,  not 
only  do  we  find  that  Villemain  "fonda  vraiment  la  critique  his- 
torique  en  meme  temps  que  la  critique  comparee,"10  but  we  make 
the  truly  surprising  discovery  that  he  is  actually  a  romantiquel11 

Can  this  be  the  same  man  of  whom  someone  said,  with 
Sainte-Beuve's  emphatic  approval:  "II  n'a  jamais  su  que 
prendre  la  queue"?  And  does  it  not  become  necessary  to 
restore  something  like  a  just  balance? 

II 

Villemain,  who  was  born  in  1790,  passed  his  formative  years 
in  the  Empire  period.  Coinciding  with  the  well-known  retour 
a  Vantique  in  art  and  literature,  and  shaped  by  Napoleon's 
ideas,  the  educational  program  of  the  period  was  predominantly 
classical.  Although  as  a  rule  Latin  was  more  popular  than 
Greek,  and  although  classical  studies  had  a  somewhat  rhetorical 
flavor,  Villemain  showed  himself  a  precocious  and  brilliant 
student  of  both  ancient  literatures.  Later,  on  many  occasions, 
we  find  him  the  advocate  of  classical  studies.12 

But  as  early  as  1814,  the  value  of  the  classics  in  forming 
taste,  and  the  function  of  this  taste  in  criticism,  are  eloquently 
expounded  in  his  prize- winning  Academic  Discours  sur  la 
critique: 

C'est  ce  jugement  pur  et  fin,  compose  de  connaissances  et  de  reflexions,  que 
possedera  d'abord  le  critique;  il  a  pour  fondement  Petude  des  anciens,  qui  sont 


10  M.  Braunschvig,  Notre  litterature  etudiee  dans  les  textes,  1921,  Vol.  II,  p.  616 

11  Ibid.,  p.  416.  (Because  of  his  Tableau  de  la  litterature  au  moyen  age,  bracketed  with  Sainte- 
Beuve's  Tableau  .  .  .  du  XVIe  siicle  and  Gautier's  Les  Grotesques.) 

12  Apropos  of  Rollin,  he  says:  "On  ne  fera  pas  un  meilleur  Traitides  itudes."  (XVIII e siicle,  I, 
226).  Cf.  also  ibid.,  Ill,  245,  248;  IV,  408.— In  1857  he  lauds  the  old  Universite  dassique  of  the 
Empire,  protests  against  present  educational  tendencies,  and  wishes  the  ideal  of  fifty  years  ago 
might  have  survived  in  France,  as  it  has  in  Germany  and  England,  where  the  study  of  languages, 
philosophy  and  history  is  still  emphasized,  and  is  actuated  by  la  mime  preoccupation  d'un  peitt 
nombre  de  grands  modiles  anciens.  (Etudes  de  litterature  contemporaine,  1878  ed.,  Preface,  viii.) — Cf. 
also  letters  written  in  1854  and  1855,  deploring  recent  "reforms"  and  expressing  his  desire  that  the 
study  of  the  language  of  the  seventeenth  century  be  associated  with  the  thorough  mastery  of 
Greek  and  Latin  in  a  vraie  renaissance.    (Quoted  by  G.  Vauthier,  Villemain,  1913,  p.  198.) 
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les  maitres  eternels  de  l'art  d'ecrire,  non  pas  comme  anciens,  mais  comme  grands 
hommes.  Cette  6tude  doit  etre  soutenue  et  variee  par  la  meditation  attentive  de 
nos  ecrivains,  et  par  l'examen  des  ressemblances  de  genie,  et  des  differences  de 
situation,  de  mceurs,  de  lumieres,  qui  les  rapprochent  ou  les  eloignent  de  I'anti- 
quite.  Voila  le  gout  classique;  qu'il  soit  sage,  sans  etre  timide,  exact,  sans  etre 
borne;  qu'il  passe  a  travers  les  6coles  moins  pures  de  quelques  nations  etrangeres, 
pour  se  f amiliariser  avec  de  nouvelles  idees,  se  fortifier  dans  ses  opinions,  ou  se 
guerir  de  ses  scrupules;  .  .  .  il  ne  s'effarouchera  pas  de  ce  qui  paraitnouveau, 
Strange,  inusite;  il  en  approchera,  et  saura  quelquefois  I' admirer  ....  II  est  des 
innovations  malheureuses,  qui  ne  sont  que  le  desespoir  de  l'impuissance,  il  en 
est  qui,  dans  leur  singularite  meme,  portent  un  caractere  de  grandeur.  Con- 
frontez-les  avec  le  sentiment  intime  du  gout.  .  .  .  Quelques  productions  irre- 
gulieres  et  informes  ont  enleve  les  suffrages:  elles  ne  plaisent  point  par  la  violation 
des  principes,  mais  en  depit  de  cette  violation;  et  c'est  au  contraire  le  triomphe  de 
la  nature  et  du  gout,  que  quelques  beautis  conformes  d  cet  invariable  modele, 
repandues  dans  un  ouvrage  bizarrement  melange,  suffisent  a  son  succes,  et 
soient  plus  fortes  que  Palliage  qui  les  altere.  .  .  .  Le  bon  goUt  n'est  pas  une 
opinion,  une  secte;  c'est  le  rajjinement  de  la  raison  cultivee,  la  perfection  du  sens 
naturel.13    (Italics  mine.) 

Important  as  is  this  passage  in  giving  us  an  early  record  of 
Villemain's  conception  of  classical  taste,  there  is  even  more 
convincing  testimony  of  his  classicism,  ten  years  later,  to  be 
found  in  the  opening  lecture  of  his  course  on  seventeenth- 
century  French  literature.  These  pages  have  doubtless  escaped 
the  notice  of  those  persons  who  see  in  Villemain  solely  the  inven- 
tor or  eloquent  apostle  of  historical  criticism.  The  oversight  is 
indeed  a  serious  one,  for  the  ideal  of  "creative  imitation"  there 
set  up  is  the  purest  neo-classical  doctrine.  Moreover  Villemain 
is  replying,  in  1824,  to  just  those  romantic  contemporaries  of  his 
who  belong  to  the  "historical  school,"  and  who  are  contending 
that  the  imitation  of  classical  models  should  be  abandoned,  so 
as  to  make  way  for  a  more  "original"  literature.  Villemain 
objects  on  the  ground  that  imitation  does  not  necessarily  pre- 
clude originality,  or  rather,  that  since  there  must  always  be 
imitation  of  some  sort,  the  best  originals  should  be  used.  Now 
the  seventeenth  century,  he  argues,  is  a  case  in  point.  The 
literature  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  did  not  cease  to  be  original 
because  it  imitatecl  ancient  masterpieces.  This  age,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  good  taste,  reflected  everywhere  in  its  litera- 


13  Discours  et  Melanges  littfraires,  1888  ed.,  p.  37 
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ture  the  courtly  ideal  of  honor,  dignity  and  decorum.  Especially 
in  the  use  of  subjects  borrowed  from  history  did  an  author 
involuntarily  depart  from  his  model.  Racine's  verse,  for 
instance,  reflects  thu  elegance  of  his  own  age  even  more  than  the 
simplicity  of  the  Greek  theatre.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  he 
lost  anything  by  drawing  upon  the  ancients;  on  the  contrary, 
the  excellence  of  Racine  is  due  in  large  measure  to  his  successful 
imitation  of  models  which  conform  to  the  unchanging  require- 
ments of  the  ideal  in  art.  Yet  we  are  urged  by  modern  theorists, 
says  Villemain,  to  cease  copying  the  ancients  and  their  French 
imitators,  and  to  draw  upon  native  sources  of  inspiration.  His 
reply  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  his  own  words: 

Ces  theories  ingenieuses  et  encourageantes  sont,  je  le  crains,  dementies  par 
l'histoire  de  Fesprit  humain  dans  tons  les  ages,  et  par  l'etude  du  siecle  qui  nous 
occupe.  Toutes  les  nations,  dans  les  premiers  essais  d'une  enfance  rude  et 
sauvage,  ont  marque  leurs  moeurs,  leurs  passions,  leurs  habitudes,  par  quelques 
chants  grossiers,  que  la  curiosite  d'un  siecle  savant  peut,  longtemps  apres,  recueil- 
lir  avec  enthousiasme,  et  commenter  par  des  paradoxes.  Mais  la  perfection  dans 
les  ouvrages  de  Fesprit,  une  imagination  sage  et  forte,  une  eloquence  majestueuse 
et  naturelle,  l'alliance  du  gout  et  du  genie,  ne  se  trouvent  qu'apres  de  longs 
efforts  et  des  essais  divers.  L'imitation  n'est  souvent  qu'une  voie  plus  rapide 
pour  parcourir  ces  degres,  auxquels  Fesprit  humain  est  assujetti.  .  .  .  Ainsi  la 
France  passa,  dans  quelques  annees,  de  la  rudesse  et  de  la  barbarie  a  cette 
magnificence  gracieuse  et  naturelle  qui  distingue  les  heureux  genies  du  dix-sep- 
tieme  siecle. 

Nous  sommes  venus  tard  dans  Funivers.  Nous  ne  pouvons  secouer  le 
souvenir  des  ages  qui  nous  ont  precedes;  mais,  parmi  ces  ages,  les  uns  furent 
brillants  d'imagination  et  d'enthousiasme;  les  autres,  incultes  et  grossiers. 
Croyez-vous  qu'aujourd'hui  cette  litterature,  qui  cherche  ses  inspirations  dans 
les  ruines  et  les  hasards  de  la  barbarie,  soit  plus  naive  et  plus  vraie  que  celle  qui 
s'animait  a  la  lumiere  des  chefs-d'oeuvre  antiques?  On  n'echappe  pas  a  la  loi 
de  l'imitation,  en  choisissant  par  caprice  Fob  jet  qu'on  imite.  La  barbarie  elle- 
meme  est  un  modele.  Que  Fartiste  contemple  FApollon  du  Belvedere,  ou  les 
dieux  informes  de  FInde,  il  recoit  une  impression  qui  lui  est  etrangere;  il  modifie 
sa  pensee  par  ses  regards;  il  devient  imitateur.  Mais  l'imitation  des  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  a  cet  a  vantage,  d'elever  notre  esprit  vers  ce  type  ideal  de  grace  et  de 
beaute,  qui  est  la  verite  dans  les  arts.  L'imitation,  ou  plutot  Femulation  des 
chefs-d'oeuvre  est  un  libre  travail  de  la  pensee;  elle  se  confond  avec  l'image 
eternelle  du  grand  et  du  beau.   .  .u 


14  Disc,  et  Mel.,  223. — He  frequently  returns  to  the  question  of  the  seventeenth  century's 
originality.  Cf.  for  instance  a  passage  in  the  XV I  IP  siecle  in  which  he  says  that  the  literature  of 
Louis  XIV's  age  came  into  being  under  the  two-fold  influence  of  criticism  and  inspiration.   He 
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The  orthodox  neo-classical  doctrine  here  set  forth  is  un- 
mistakably heir  to  Boileau,  whose  hard-headed  good  sense 
rationalized  and  nationalized  the  precept  of  the  imitation  of 
antiquity,  making  it  thenceforth  the  cardinal  principle  of  French 
classicism.  The  fixed  standard  or  ideal  of  poetic  truth  and 
artistic  perfection  which  was  thus  set  up  by  Boileau  is  reaffirmed 
in  Villemain's  type  ideal  de  grace  et  de  beaute,  qui  est  la  verite  dans 
les  arts,  and  his  image  eternelle  du  grand  et  du  beau. 

These  declarations  of  1824,  moreover,  are  not  to  be  thought 
of  as  the  passing  effect  of  Villemain's  too  recent  classical  training 
and  associations,  as  something  he  presently  discarded  when 
Boileau's  star  paled  in  the  light  of  a  newer,  historical  and  relativ- 
ist truth.  It  should  be  recognized,  of  course,  that  Villemain's 
grasp  of  an  absolute  standard  was  obtained  from  tradition  and 
aesthetic  appreciation  far  more  than  from  intellectual  intuitions, 
and  that  he  had  the  rhetorician's  aversion  to  theory.  Nowhere 
does  he  attempt  a  complete  formulation  of  artistic  doctrine. 
But  references  to  such  standards  as  "nature,"  "truth,"  "rea- 
son," "vraisemblance"  "the  eternal  point  of  view  of  art,"  etc., 
recur  constantly  in  his  later  work,  showing  the  persistence  of 
his  orthodox  standard.  Some  examples  may  be  cited  as  typical. 
Villemain  censures  Voltaire's  Oedipe  not  only  for  being  untrue 
to  the  spirit  of  Greek  customs,  but  also  because  it  is  contrary 
to  la  theorie  la  plus  elevee  de  I' art.15 — Discussing  the  nature  of 
taste,  he  inquires:  "N'a-t-il  pas  quelque  chose  d'in variable 
comme  la  verite,  et  quelque  chose  de  passager  .  .  .  comme  les 
usages  et  les  coutumes  des  peuples?  Si  tout  est  incertain  dans 
le  gout,  nulle  raison  pour  ne  pas  croire  que  la  barbarie  ne  vaill 
mieux  que  la  perfection  poetique  et  oratoire  .  .  .  "16 — We  may 
imitate  Greek  art,  he  says,  and  still  be  original,  because  we  can 
find  in  it  V inspiration  de  la  nature,  and  because  originality  is 


refuses  to  conclude  from  this,  "comme  on  l'a  voulu  quelquefois,"  that  the  literature  was  not 
national;  at  most  he  can  conceive  there  might  be  something  artificial  about  it  as  a  result  of  this 
double  influence,  but  he  hastens  to  add:  "  Je  le  sens  toutefois  dans  les  critiques,  bien  plus  que  dans 
les  hommes  de  genie."  And  even  then,  while  Le  Bossu's  rules  for  the  epic  are  sterile,  Boileau's 
criticism,  sous  la  lot  de  correction  que  lui  donne  VantiquiU,  is  feconde  etcr lattice.  (XVIII*  siicle, 
III,  234).    Cf.  also  ibid.,  243. 

*  XVIII*  siecle,  I,  70 

« Ibid,  III,  240 
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not  to  be  sought  in  a  mixture  of  barbarism  and  beauty:  "elle  est 
dans  la  beaute  pure."17 — La  Harpe's  idea  that  the  art  of 
Corneille,  Racine  and  Voltaire  is  an  improvement  upon  that  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  is  branded  as  a  singuliere  illusion 
because  "la  tragedie  grecque  est  un  tout,  elle  est  complete. 
C'est  la  gloire  du  genie  poetique;  il  ne  procede  pas  par  essai, 
mais  par  chef-d'oeuvre;  il  ne  continue  pas,  il  recommence."18 — 
As  late  as  1850,  when,  as  Villemain  notes,  the  drama  enjoys 
absolute  independence  in  invention,  with  no  restrictions  of 
"rules"  or  traditional  conventions,  the  same  severe  standard 
holds  good.  Art,  in  all  its  infinite  variety,  must  still  be  governed 
by  "certains  principes  de  justesse  et  de  vraisemblance,  .  .  . 
certaines  necessites  de  la  raison  poetique  qui  viennent,  non 
d'Aristote,  ou  de  Racine,  mais  de  la  nature,  et  qui  subsistent. 

"19 

Thus  Villemain,  himself  a  product  of  the  classical  discipline, 
continues  the  critical  tradition  of  French  classicism  in  respect 
to  its  central  principle,  the  imitation  of  antiquity,  and  in  respect 
to  the  ideal  in  art  from  which  that  principle  was  rationally 
derived.  He  appears,  on  this  whole  side,  as  an  authentic 
representative  of  Boileau. 

But  the  eighteenth  century,  classical  after  its  own  fashion, 
had  intervened  between  them.  Villemain's  relation  to  it  is 
two-fold.  He  reacts  in  general  against  what  was  pseudo-classi- 
cal, judging  it  severely  with  reference  to  the  authentic  classical 
tradition,  the  ideal  of  beauty  in  art,  and  sound  taste.  Yet  in 
some  respects  he  continues  the  eighteenth-century  tradition. 

Ill 

The  influence  of  aristocratic  and  salon  ideals  in  eighteenth- 
century  France,  and  the  role  of  le  bon  goM  in  both  the  society 
and  literature  of  the  period,  are  well  known  and  need  not  detain 


17  XVIII  siecle,  III,  320.  Cf.  also  IV,  407,  408.— Sophocles'  dramas  are  "la  perfection  du 
naturel  et  de  l'art,  la  grandeur  simple  et  la  purete  sublime."  Essais  sur  le  ginie  de  Pindar e  et 
sur  la  poesie  lyrique,  etc.  (1859),  224 

]8XVIIIe  siecle,  313 

19  Eludes  de  lilt,  contemp.,  60 
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us  here.20  So  far  as  the  tradition  of  classicism  is  concerned,  we 
need  only  recall  this  fact:  the  doctrine  of  imitation  was  taken 
over  bodily,  but  was  made  to  rest  more  upon  grounds  of  taste 
than  of  reason.  The  eighteenth  century,  critically-minded  and 
rationalistic  in  most  other  respects,  was  a  servile  follower  of 
precedent  in  etiquette  and  art,  and  as  a  result  of  the  notion  of 
taste,  now  become  the  central  idea  of  criticism,  the  object  of 
literary  imitation  was  no  longer  antiquity  but  the  seventeenth 
century's  representation  of  it.  And  imitation,  as  thus  practiced, 
inevitably  altered  the  image  etemelle  du  grand  et  du  beau. 

Villemain's  reactionary  attitude  toward  eighteenth-century 
literature  is  to  be  seen  of  course  in  his  oeuvre  maitresse,  the 
Tableau  de  la  litter ature  au  XV IIP  siecle.  His  estimates  of 
eighteenth-century  taste  and  its  creations  serve  to  confirm  the 
impression  of  his  traditionalism,  and  at  the  same  time  to  offset 
the  one-sided  interpretation  that  is  usually  given,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  this  work. 

Perhaps  the  extreme  "historical"  critic  would  object  at  this 
point:  But  does  not  Villemain  somewhere  say  of  the  seventeenth 
century's  imitation  of  antiquity  that  this  was  itself  a  trait  de 
moeurs?  And  how  much  more  so  is  the  eighteenth  century's 
imitation  of  the  seventeenth!  Is  not  Villemain's  account, 
therefore,  still  within  the  scope  of  the  study  of  literature  as  the 
expression  of  society? — Such  circular  reasoning  is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously.  When  Villemain  said  the  seventeenth  century's 
imitation  of  antiquity  was  a  trait  de  moeurs,  he  was  certainly 
stretching  the  meaning  of  moeurs  to  include  this  phenomenon; 
and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  in  doing  so  he  wanted  to  place 
above  suspicion  his  favorite  French  classics.  (Cf.  his  doctrine 
of  creative  imitation  above.)  But  granting  that  the  pseudo- 
classicism  of  eighteenth-century  literature  is  a  trait  de  moeurs, 
there  remains,  at  least  for  a  critic  as  traditional  as  Villemain, 
the  question  of  its  value  as  literature;  and  this  question  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  handled  by  bimin  the  most  approved  neo-classical 


20  For  an  excellent  characterization  of  eighteenth-century  taste  cf.  Lanson's  chapter,  LeGoutde 
Voltaire,  in  his  volume  on  Voltaire  in  the  Grands  Ecrivains  series,  p.  85  ff . 
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fashion:  he  uses  the  ancients,  in  most  cases,   as  a  basis  of 
comparison.21 

The  extent  to  which  references  to  the  Greeks  figure  in  Ville- 
main's  XVIIP  Steele  leads  the  French  scholar  Rene  Canat  to 
say:  "Qu'il  etudie  Voltaire,  Pope,  Alfieri,  Pabbe  Barthelemy, 
B.  de  Saint  Pierre  ou  Chenier,  le  conferencier  ramene  tout  aux 
Grecs  et  parle  des  Grecs  a  propos  de  tout.  .  .  .  Son  livre  est,  en 
quelque  maniere,  un  'Hellenisme  en  France  au  XVIIP  siecle.'  "22 
Villemain  does  indeed  have  much  to  say  of  ancient  Greece,  if 
not  quite  "a  propos  de  tout."  But  the  phrase  Hellenisme  en 
France  au  XVIIP  siecle  is  not  exactly  a  happy  one,  and  from 
Villemain's  standpoint  it  is  an  unfortunate  contre-sens,  since  he 
is  concerned  precisely  with  the  lack  of  true  Hellenism  in  the 
eighteenth  century  and  with  the  prevalence  of  a  pseudo-variety 
which  is  decadence;  a  double  decadence,  generally,  i.e.,  with 
reference  to  both  antiquity  and  the  seventeenth  century's 
"creative  imitation"  of  antiquity.  For  of  course  "Hellenism," 
in  this  instance,  centers  on  the  attempts  of  Racine's  successors 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  seventeenth-century  drama  in  using 
Greek  tragedy  as  model  and  Aristotelianism  as  guide.  Ville- 
main's view  of  this  matter  is  indeed  the  one  traditionally  familiar 
to  us.  Racine,  he  says,  had  doubtless  by  a  miracle  of  nature  and 
art  competed  successfully  with  the  perfection  of  Sophocles  and 
Euripides:  "Si  Racine  n'avait  pas  observe  la  verite  des  moeurs 
grecques,  il  avait  eu  de  l'antiquite  la  passion  et  la  poesie."23  The 
spell  of  this  poetry  makes  us  forget  what  is  modern  in  his  Greek 
plays.  But  the  charm  for  his  successors  lay  precisely  in  this 
modern  element,  or  as  they  themselves  put  it,  in  his  bon  godt. 
Turning  away  from  his  originals  and  imitating  his  imitations, 
they  accentuated  and  exaggerated  this  element  because  of  the 
tyranny  of  artificial  decorum  and  because  of  the  uncritical 


21  Cf.  Preface  (1840) :  "Un  jugement  impartial  sur  le  caractere  du  dernier  siecle  devait  insen- 
siblement  se  former.  La  question  d'art  et  de  go  tit  devait  se  digager  de  la  question  sociale.  .  .  "  (Italics 
mine.) 

22 La  Renaissance  de  la  Grice  antique,  1911,  p.  82 

aXVIII*  siicle,  I, 50. — Villemain  even  urges  in  Racine's  favor  his "dignite"  soutenue  ..  .  qui 
s'alliait  si  bien  a.  la  perspective  lointaine  des  sujets  antiques."  Ibid.,  II,  161.  But  Racine's  master- 
piece is  not  to  be  sought  in  his  Greco-French  plays;  the  changes  he  made  in  Phedre  and  IphigSnie 
are  not  so  much  an  advance  as  expedients  of  art;  his  true  greatness  is  seen  in  his  plays  drawn 
from  history.    Ibid.,  I,  72 


— 
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notion  of  taste  which  dominated  criticism.  It  is  then  in  the 
name  of  classicism  itself,  in  its  essential  feature  of  original 
imitation,  that  Villemain  discredits  these  classical  attempts. 
"L'art  se  perdait  par  Pimitation  meme  des  modeles."24 

The  summary  just  given  perhaps  represents  well  enough  the 
gist  of  the  matter,  on  the  fundamental  principle  involved.  But 
it  scarcely  brings  out  how  far  Villemain's  criticism,  in  this  whole 
question  of  the  eighteenth  century's  pseudo-classicism,  is  one 
of  taste.  For  as  regards  method  at  least,  Villemain  is  nbt  so 
very  far  removed  from  the  traditional  "parallel"  dear  to  the 
eighteenth  century's  criticism  of  taste,  of  which  La  Harpe's 
is  a  notable  example.  In  the  case  of  both  Villemain  and  La 
Harpe,  not  to  speak  of  Voltaire,  the  immediate  basis  of  estimate 
is  the  same,  and  we  see  Villemain  constantly  taking  issue  with 
La  Harpe  on  the  question  of  taste,  and  opposing  parallel  to 
parallel.  Thus  he  challenges  Voltaire's  claim — wherein  La 
Harpe  agreed,  remarks  Villemain — that  he  had  improved  in 
his  Oedipe  upon  Sophocles;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  compare 
Oedipe  with  the  Greek  original.  He  finds  Voltaire's  elegant 
and  ornate  language  shockingly  inappropriate  to  such  a  terrible 
subject,  and  presents  his  own  literal  translation  of  a  scene  in 
the  old  play.25  Voltaire's  drama  he  calls  "fort  classique  dans  le 
sens  franqais."26  Italics  his  own;  understand:  La  Harpe's  or 
Voltaire's  sense  27  And  as  for  the  basis  in  taste,  we  have  this 
statement  elsewhere:28  "Voltaire  gate  prodigieusement  l'Oedipe 
de  Sophocle,  puisqu'il  y  met  cette  ridicule  passion  de  Jocaste 

Meeting  Voltaire,  then,  on  his  own  ground  of  taste,  and  with 
La  Harpe  present  in  mind,  Villemain  maintains  that  Voltaire's 
goilt  theorique  is  too  restrictive,29  and  that  in  his  practice  also, 
he  falls  below  the  highest  standard. 

And  whether  it  is  a  question  of  other  dramatists,  or  of  other 
genres,  Villemain's  prevailing  standard  of  comparison  is  the 


"  XVIII9  sttcle,  I,  50 

» Ibid.,  I,  70  ff 

28  Ibid.,  I,  70 

"  Cf.  also  the  phrase  Irop  classique  dans  le  sens  vulgaire  du  mot.  Ibid.,  Ill,  321 

« Ibid.,  Ill,  302 

«•  Ibid*  HI,  244 
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same — antiquity,  and  more  particularly  Greece.  This  classical 
practice  in  fact  forms  so  large  a  part  of  his  Tableau  that  only  a 
suggestion  of  its  nature  and  extent  can  be  given  by  mentioning 
examples.  La  Motte's  Oedipe,  like  Voltaire's,  suggests  the 
comparison  with  Sophocles.30  Crebillon,  who  saw  antiquity 
through  the  works  of  Corneille  and  Racine,  shows  in  most  of 
his  plays  the  danger,  inherent  in  French  tragedy,  of  declama- 
tion and  faux  gout,  for  his  enflure,  resembling  to  be  sure  the 
pompous  manner  of  Senecan  tragedy,  was  perhaps  drawn  from 
the  faults  of  Corneille.31  Alfieri — whom  Villemain  singles  out 
for  extended  treatment  as  a  disciple  of  both  eighteenth-century 
French  "philosophy"  and  French  classicism — made  the  mistake 
in  his  Greek  plays,  as  in  the  rest,  of  imitating  the  French  rather 
than  the  Greeks  themselves;  Villemain  confronts  his  Agamemnon 
with  scenes  from  Aeschylus,  and  tries  to  show  how  superior  is 
the  latter's  art,  which  has  des  traits  de  gout  exquis.32  Ducis,  for 
all  the  seemingly  rugged  nature  of  his  talent,  is  presented  as 
another  victim  of  eighteenth-century  taste,  so  timid  and  so 
disdainful  of  antiquity:  Villemain,  with  apologies  for  the  prose 
of  his  own  translation  of  passages  from  the  Oedipus  at  Colonus 
of  Sophocles,  appeals  to  the  bon  goM  of  his  hearers  to  pronounce 
whether  Ducis'  Oedipe  chez  Admete  is  not  a  "piece  grecque  trop 
francisee."33  The  Philoctete  of  La  Harpe,  once  more,  meets  with 
objections  of  detail,  showing  wherein  the  play  is  inferior  to 
Sophocles'  original.34 

Measured  always  by  ancient  standards,  the  decline  of  taste 
in  belles-lettres  appears  no  less  in  fields  outside  the  drama,  with  a 
few  exceptions.  Voltaire  excels  only  in  light  society  verse. 
Jean-Bap tiste  Rousseau  is  far  below  Pindar.  Fontenelle's 
attacks  on  antiquity  make  him  a  corrupter  of  taste.  Voltaire's 
Henriade,  inferior  not  only  to  the  Aeneid  but  also  to  Lucan's 
Pharsalia,  is  "une  oeuvre  artificielle,  un  exercice  de  poesie  dans 
le  moins  epique  des  siecles."35    Rousseau's  Confessions  do  not 


3°  XVIIP  siecle,  I,  69 
"Ibid.,  I,  52 
»*  Ibid.,  HI,  115  ff 
"Ibid.,  Ill,  297;  309  ff 

34  Ibid.,  Ill,  316  ft" 

35  Litterature  ancienne  el  etrangere,  1884  ed.,  158;  XVIIIe  steels,  I,  171,  174 
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make  the  same  appeal  to  Villemain's  taste  as  those  of  St. 
Augustine,  at  once  more  gracious  and  severe. — On  the  other 
hand,  the  excellence  of  Lesage's  style  owes  much  to  Terence 
and  Horace;  while  Montesquieu,  who  allowed  himself  to  be 
influenced  by  his  time  in  dealing  with  lesser  subjects,  seems  in 
the  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Romains  to  have  transplanted  his 
own  genius: 

Tout  entier  domine  par  ses  6tudes,  l'auteur  a  pris  le  genie  antique.  .  .  .  Ce 
genie  est  male,  quelquefois  mele  de  rudesse:  on  croit  voir  une  de  ces  statues 
retrouvees  parmi  les  ruines,  et  dont  les  formes  correctes  et  severes  etonnent  la 
mollesse  de  notre  gout.  Telle  est  la  simplicite  ou  Montesquieu  s'eleve  par  l'imi- 
tation  des  grands  ecrivains  de  Rome.36 

But  this  miracle  of  transplanting  one's  genius  is  rare  in  any 
age,  and  perhaps  without  parallel  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Imitation  cannot  rest  upon  mere  erudition,  unaccompanied  by 
genius  or  sound  taste.  Thus  Thomas  and  Barthelemy,  who 
steeped  themselves  in  classical  lore,  did  not  escape  the  general 
literary  decadence.  They  claim  Villemain's  respect  merely  as 
two  honorable  exceptions  amid  the  neglect  of  classical  studies  in 
their  period;  as  for  their  taste,  it  was  that  of  an  age  grown  "too 
literary."  La  Harpe  showed  his  taste  at  its  best  when  dealing 
with  French  classics,  though  as  we  have  seen,  Villemain  differs 
with  him  on  the  question  of  literary  progress.  Whenever  he  is 
dealing  with  the  ancients,  La  Harpe  is  guilty  of  errors  of 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  taste,  and  Villemain  does  not  neglect 
an  opportunity  of  pointing  them  out. 

But  granting  Villemain's  advantage  over  La  Harpe  in  knowl- 
edge and  taste,  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  that  he  himself  was  too 
close  to  La  Harpe  and  the  eighteenth  century  to  escape  alto- 
gether the  influence  of  the  critical  tradition  handed  on  by  the 
period  immediately  preceding  his  own.  We  have  seen  that  he 
often  continues  La  Harpe's  method,  even  when  he  disagrees 
with  his  estimates.  Now  the  eighteenth-century  school  of  taste, 
with  its  faults-and-beauties  criticism,  naturally  tended  to 
concern  itself  with  matters  of  form  and  detail.  (Cf.  Voltaire's 
Commentaire  sur  Comeille.)    The  danger  of  formalism,  perhaps 


36  Disc,  et  Mel.,  70;  XVIIP  siecle,  I,  344 
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inherent  in  the  method,  was  in  the  face  of  Voltaire's  example 
almost  unavoidable.  Villemain,  then,  while  less  of  a  formalist 
than  La  Harpe,  is  inclined  both  by  temperament  and  training, 
and  by  the  force  of  eighteenth-century  precedent,  to  dwell — at 
times  unduly — on  considerations  of  language  and  style.  It  is  of 
course  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study  to  enter  upon  the 
large  question  involved,  that  of  style  versus  subject  matter. 
But  so  far  as  Villemain  is  concerned  in  it,  and  taking  into 
account  his  innate  fondness  for  harmonious  language,  we  readily 
see  how  his  place  in  the  French  classical  tradition  caused  him  to 
view  the  matter  of  style  and  poetic  diction  in  the  light  of  the  two 
general  ideas  which  have  been  traced  in  their  effect  on  his  work : 
the  doctrine  of  "creative"  imitation  and  the  eighteenth-century 
notion  of  taste,  with  its  corollary  of  literary  progress.  We  have 
followed  the  actual  conflict  of  these  two  contradictory  ideas  in 
his  presentation  of  the  eighteenth  century  as  one  of  literary 
decline.  But  with  that  period  still  exerting  an  influence,  and 
with  his  own  predilection  for  rhetoric,  Villemain  did  not  succeed 
in  escaping  the  pseudo-classical  error37  consecrated  by  Chenier's 
formula:  Sur  des  pensers  nouveaux  faisons  des  vers  antiques.™ 

Having  noted  this  mistake,  and  attempted  to  account  for  it, 
I  have  no  desire  to  pause  for  more  than  a  moment  on  Villemain's 
all  too  frequent  inconsistencies  and  subtleties,  which  are  partly 
to  be  interpreted — though  not  excused — by  reference  to  this 
arbitrary  and  artificial  distinction  between  antique  forms  and 
modern  thought.  (We  must  remember  that  Villemain's  own 
thought,  elegantly  adorned,  struck  Sainte-Beuve  as  being 
fuyante  and  insaisissablel)  The  sinuousness  in  his  taste  and 
thought  when  he  makes  use  of  this  distinction  may,  however, 
be  indicated  by  one  example,  drawn  from  his  appreciations  of 
his  favorite  Racine,  whom  he  is  always  ready  to  praise  and  de- 
fend at  all  costs.  We  saw  that  Racine's  charm  was  due  in  large 
part  to  his  creative  imitation  of  antiquity:  he  is  at  once  an  imi- 
tator and  an  original  genius.  We  are  told  that  he  is  modern 
and  original  in  reproducing  the  elegant  manners  and  language 


"  Cf.  Bruneti&re,  Manuel,  p.  379 

18  Cf.  L.  Bertrand,  La  fin  du  classicisme  et  It  retour  h  I'antique,  1897,  p.  259 
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of  his  refined  age;39  in  another  place  we  read  that  the  "delicious 
elegance,"  the  "harmonious  language"  of  his  Greek  plays — a 
language  far  from  the  ordinary  speech  of  men — is  the  sole 
means  of  creating  an  "optical  illusion"  whereby  we  may  be 
transported  to  the  Greek  world;40  again,  we  read  that  his  Phedre 
and  Iphigenie  are  creations  which  the  Greeks  themselves  would 
not  have  recognized;  altering  everything  according  to  modern 
bienseances,  he  borrowed  only  "beauties  of  style,"  which  he 
took  from  Euripides  and  might  just  as  well  have  taken  from 
Virgil  without  resorting  to  the  Greek  theatre;  these  "forms"  of 
Greek  poetry  were  admirably  suited  to  enriching  the  French 
language,  but  the  spirit  of  its  theatre  is  not  the  same,  etc., 
etc.41  (!)  And  when  we  read  elsewhere  that  Racine's  Qu'  auraient 
dit  nos  petits  maitres,  si  je  ri 'avals  pas  fait  mon  Hippolyte  a- 
moureux?  is  the  key  to  all  his  alterations  of  Greek  subjects,42 
or  when  we  are  told  (apropos  of  Voltaire's  Zaire)  in  the  same 
lecture  above  quoted,  that  with  age  and  the  lessened  appeal  of 
melodious  verse  one  feels  how  artificial  a  thing  is  French  tragedy, 
not  truth,  but  a  stage  convention  and  language  a  part*3 — 
then  indeed  do  we  wonder  which  is  "form"  and  which  is 
"thought,"  which  is  "antique"  and  which  is  "new."  Surely 
Villemain  has  got  himself- — and  his  readers — into  the  formalist's 
labyrinth  by  this  pseudo-classical  distinction,  coupled  as  it  is 
with  an  unreasoning  admiration  resembling  the  eighteenth- 
century  variety.44 

Nowhere,  then,  does  he  appear  more  traditional  than  in  this 
phase  of  his  classicism,  which  binds  him  to  the  eighteenth 
century. 


39  Disc,  et  Mel.,  222 

40  XVI IP  Steele,  III,  119 
"Ibid.,  110,  119 
i2Ibid.,  302 

« Ibid.,  107 

44  Cf.  his  admiration  for  N.  Lemercier's  Agamemnon  (XVIII*  siecle,  III,  119  fL),  which  to  a 
modern  French  writer  is  only  "the  eternal  classical  tragedy"  of  the  decadence.  Villemain  praises 
most  of  all  the  "modern"  Cassandra  in  this  play:  her  language  is  "ravishing  in  sadness  and  har- 
mony"; to  M.  Bertrand  she  seems  a  prey  to  un  delire  tres  sage  et  tres  academique.  (L.  Bertrand, 
op.  cit.,  p.  341).  Cf.  Bertrand  again:  "On  reste  confondu  quand  on  songe  que  Villemain  trouva 
l'Hector  de  Luce  de  Lancival  '  veritablement  homerique.'  "  Op.  cit.,  p.  343. 
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IV 

Some  indications  have  already  appeared,  in  the  preceding 
pages,  of  Villemain's  reluctance  to  accept  literary  innovations. 
We  saw,  for  example,  on  what  grounds  he  preferred  to  explain, 
in  1814,  the  recent  success  of  a  few  "irregular  and  formless 
productions."  (Cf.  the  passage  quoted  from  his  Discours  sur  la 
critique.)  It  remains,  further,  to  show  him  in  opposition  to 
certain  romantic  theorizings,  and  to  illustrate  his  evasiveness 
or  reserve  in  the  presence  of  romantic  creations.  This  attitude 
we  shall  gather  mainly  from  utterances  which  belong  to  the 
years  1827  to  1829.  They  have  a  special  interest,  because  the 
enemy,  at  this  moment,  is  in  full  view. 

With  his  inborn  dislike  for  all  generalizations,  Villemain 
objects  particularly  to  the  pretentious  "conjectural' '  views  of 
art  put  forth  by  the  present  age.  Better  than  these,  for  a  man 
of  taste,  are  Louis  Racine's  criticisms  of  his  father's  plays.45 
But  criticism  nowadays  has  become  more  metaphysical,  more 
subtle,  and  has  bestowed  upon  itself  the  fine  name  of  "aes- 
thetic." Villemain,  avoiding  personalities  too  near  home,  men- 
tions only  foreigners.  Hazlitt,  for  example,  with  his  fantastic 
exaggerations — what  has  he  written  on  imagination  to  compare 
with  Addison's  elegant  chapters?46  As  for  the  artist's  actual 
creative  process,  it  is  beset  with  theory  and  artifice.  If  a  poet  is 
to  make  innovations  at  all,  it  is  by  creating,  and  not  by 
"systems"47  or  by  catching  at  all  the  more  or  less  paradoxical 
novelties  of  mobile  critical  opinion.48  Once  again,  foreigners 
serve  Villemain's  purpose.  German  critics  think  they  can  pro- 
duce a  poet  in  Zurich  or  a  poet  in  Weimar  by  composing  a 
different  aesthetic  at  each  place.49  Goethe,  laboriously  striving 
to  write  natural  and  naive  verse,  is  only  the  most  skilful  poet 
of  the  Alexandrian  school.    Byron,  too,  suffers  from  a  similar 


«  XVIIIe  stick,  I,  236 
« Ibid.,  I,  138,  139 
«  Disc,  et  Mil.,  259 
«  XV I  IP  sUcle,  III,  298 
**Ibid.,  221 
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artifice;  there  is  a  sort  of  spleen  in  his  thought  no  less  than  in  his 
heart.50 

But  what  about  Mme.  de  Stael?  A  delicate  question,  evi- 
dently, from  Villemain's  personal  standpoint,  for  he  was  dealing 
not  with  a  foreign  critic  this  time,  but  with  a  distinguished  com- 
patriot and  an  admired  acquaintance.  The  gist  of  her  message, 
as  generally  understood  then  and  now,  was  to  urge  the  sub- 
stitution of  "enthusiasm"  for  "good  taste."  But  if  Rousseau- 
istic  enthusiasm  is,  as  Professor  Irving  Babbitt  finds,51  the 
essential  aspect  of  her  genius,  Villemain  could  in  this  case 
scarcely  oppose  as  foreign  the  romantic  doctrine  of  enthusiasm, 
notwithstanding  Mme.  de  Stael's  immediate  debt  to  Germany 
in  De  V Allemagne.  His  strategy,  under  these  circumstances, 
is  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  critic  of  a  different  school 
from  hers.  His  own  interpretation  of  her  genius  is  wholly  at 
variance  with  ours:  her  most  original,  as  well  as  her  most 
worthy  contribution  is,  in  his  opinion,  toute  politique.  De 
V Allemagne,  for  example,  apparently  concerned  with  other  than 
political  matters,  is  in  reality,  he  says,  an  indirect  and  continual 
protest  against  imperialism.  As  for  the  literary  significance  of 
the  work,  he  believes  this  consists  in  the  author's  emphasizing 
the  high  ideals  of  "virtue  and  liberty"  in  the  study  of  letters.52 
It  would  seem,  in  view  of  this  surprising  interpretation  of  the 
epoch-making  Allemagne,  as  if  Villemain  had  outdone  Mme.  de 
Stael  herself  in  the  matter  of  indirectness.  He  is  well  aware, 
however,  that  another  question  is  involved  here,  namely  taste. 
He  does  not  wholly  evade  the  issue,  but  he  resorts  to  ingenious 
sophistry  in  order  to  rescue  the  classical  ideal  from  the  double 
peril  of  misconceived  historical  method  and  of  romantic  heresies 
of  feeling.  Taking  exception  to  the  fallacy  underlying  De  la  Lit- 
terature— "la  perfectibilite  litteraire  est  chose  fort  douteuse"53 — , 
he  finds  in  what  the  author  says  about  taste 

.  .  .  rien,  au  fond,  d'excessif.    Qui  doute  que  le  gout  ne  varie,  qu'il  n'y  ait  dans 


60  Tableau  de  la  litterature  au  moyen  dge,  1890  ed.,  II,  245. — Cf.  also  a  letter,  written  about 
1838,  printed  by  Vauthier,  op.  cit.,  79 

"  The  Masters  of  Modem  French  Criticism,  1912,  p.  9 

62  XVIII6  siecle,  IV,  364-367 

63  Ibid.,  369 
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le  gout  une  partie  mobile  et  changeante?  Mais  cette  portion  de  beaute  poetique, 
oratoire,  qui  tient  au  developpement  de.?  sentiments  les  plus  intimes  (italics  mine) 
et  les  plus  delicats  du  coeur  de  l'homme,  elle  ne  change  pas.  .  .  .  De  meme  que 
le  bon  moral  n'est  pas  faux,  il  n'y  a  pas  un  beau  a  la  fois  moral  et  poetique  qui 
soit  passager.54 

Here,  then,  Villemain's  sleight  of  hand  enables  him  to 
connect  the  invariable,  classical  element  in  taste  with  "the 
most  intimate  feelings,"  by  making  an  adroit  use  of  Mme.  de 
StaeTs  idealism — a  moral  idealism  akin  to  his  own^.  It  is 
perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  moral  idealism 
which,  as  Villemain  himself  notes  on  the  page  just  quoted, 
"rattache  incessamment  l'etude  des  lettres  a  la  dignite  de  Tame 
humaine,"  and  which  he  deems  to  be  Mme.  de  StaeTs  "grande 
innovation"  in  literary  criticism,  is  something  which  in  reality 
bears  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  literary  gospel  of  Rous- 
seauistic  enthusiasm,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  its  fruits  in  romantic 
literature — the  fruits  variously  referred  to  nowadays  as  lyricism, 
culte  du  mot,  personal  literature,  poetry  of  individual  feeling, 
nature  as  an  etat  d'dnie,  mat  du  siecte,  etc. 

Villemain,  apparently,  is  traditional  and  classical  enough 
to  discount  these  new  tendencies,  which  impress  him  as  bizarre. 
He  seems  unaware  of  the  full  import  of  Rousseau's  literary 
influence,  and  unwilling  to  express  his  disapproval  in  specific 
instances  before  him.  Even  when  discussing  Rousseau  himself, 
he  is  vastly  more  concerned  with  that  reformer's  polemical 
writings  and  far-reaching  political  and  social  influence  than  with 
literature  proper.  From  the  meager  account  of  the  latter 
aspect,  we  glean  that  the  two  original  traits  of  Rousseau's 
eloquence  are  his  feeling  for  nature  and  his  melancolie  dans  les 
petites  choses.  But  this  originality  clearly  fails  to  satisfy  our 
critic  of  taste.  "Le  naturel  que  peint  Rousseau  est  celui  d'un 
malade.  .  .  .  Sa  sensibilite,  si  delicate  et  si  vive  pour  peindre 
les  beautes  des  champs,  est  parfois  cynique  dans  la  peinture  de 
l'homme."  He  debased  the  aristocracy  of  style,  widening  the 
sphere  of  things  deemed  worthy  of  being  written  down,  etc.55 


"  XV IIP  Steele,  IV,  355 
"5  Ibid.,  II,  299,  301 
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Follows  a  bare  four  pages  on  Rousseau's  "affinity  with  cele- 
brated men  of  our  age."  Strictly,  of  course,  this  was  outside 
the  scope  of  the  XVIIIe  siecle,  but  four  pages  in  four  volumes 
is  little  enough.56  The  celebrated  men  thus  disposed  of  are 
Chateaubriand,  Byron,  Lamartine  and  Lamennais!  No 
mention  of  Hugo  here.57  To  cite  but  one  of  the  cases, 
Chateaubriand,  we  find  that  Villemain  singles  out  his  early 
Essai  surles  Revolutions  as  revealing  the  strongest  Rousseauistic 
influence  on  the  author.  Rousseau's  influence  appears  again  in 
Rene;  but  a  new  spirit  shows  that  a  whole  world  has  crashed  in 
the  interval  since  Rousseau;  how  different  from  Rousseau's 
revery  is  the  "ardent  degout"  which  is  caused  by  the  change  and 
which  accounts  for  its  incomparable  depth  and  poetry!  Its 
new  imagery  is  striking,  but  the  author  sometimes  returns  to 
models  "plus  antiques  et  plus  simples.  ..."  In  Chateau- 
briand's exotic  descriptions,  "quel  eclat  de  genie!"58  Villemain, 
who  is  somewhat  overawed  by  strong  personalities  he  meets  and 
admires  in  real  life — Chateaubriand,  Lamartine,  Hugo — de- 
pends chiefly,  in  the  few  casual  references  he  makes  to  them, 
on  la  critique  admirative  couched  in  general  terms,  or  else  he 
extols  their  political  virtues.  The  traditional  criticism  of  taste, 
then,  is  temporarily  in  abeyance,  but  that  may  be,  precisely, 
for  reasons  of  taste.  Whenever,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  personalities,  or  when  the  author  dealt  with  is 
foreign,  Villemain  demurs  to  things  which  his  taste  undoubtedly 
rejects  in  the  romantic  art  of  his  gifted  friends.  Thus,  when 
criticizing  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  he  says: 

Tout  cela  fait  un  bizarre  melange,  mais  qui  surprend  et  attache  Tame.  .  .   . 
Young  a  fait  ecole.    On  l'a  beaucoup  imite  en  Angleterre,  en  Allemagne,  en 


56  Only  this  much  is  at  hand,  for  Villemain  declined  to  enter  the  field  of  contemporary  criticism. 
His  Etudes  de  litter ature  contemporaine  (1857)  are  heterogeneous  in  character  and  in  no  sense  a 
treatment  of  outstanding  works  or  authors.  The  second  part  of  his  Essais  sur  le  genie  de  Pindare  et 
sur  la  poesie  lyriquedansses  rapports  avec  V elevation  morale  et  religieuse  des  peuples  (1859)  is  a  rapid 
historical  sketch  of  lyric  poetry  from  early  Christian  times  to  the  present,  and  pays  scant  attention 
to  nineteenth-century  poets;  even  then,  the  viewpoint  is  mostly  political.  Villemain  devotes 
the  first  volume  of  La  Tribune  moderne  (1858)  to  Chateaubriand,  but  deals  almost  wholly  with 
his  political  role  under  the  Restoration. 

57  In  the  late  Essais  sur  le  genie  de  Pindare,  etc.,  Hugo  is  briefly  discussed,  but  appears  perhaps 
less  in  the  r6le  of  poet  than  as  the  author's  exiled  friend,  sharing  Villemain's  implacable  enmity 
toward  the  second  Empire. 

»  XVIII*  siecle,  II,  305-306 
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France.  II  est  de  quelque  chose  dans  cette  couleur,  ou  cette  intention  de 
melancolie  qui  regne  encore  sur  la  poesie  de  notre  epoque.  Cependant  Young 
n'est  pas  un  bon  modele :  il  a  lui-meme  trop  d'artifice.  On  n'atteint  pas  a,  cette 
energie  pathetique  et  populaire;  et  en  voulant  encherir  sur  lui,  on  tombe  dans 
une  monotonie  sepulcrale,  qui  est  le  spleen  de  la  litterature,  et  qui,  en  dessechant 
l'imagination  et  le  gout,  se  termine  aussi  par  une  espece  de  suicide.  Un  homme 
de  genie,  qui  porte  dans  sa  critique  meme  la  superiorite  partout  inseparable  de 
ses  ouvrages  et  de  son  nom,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  juge  severement  les  Medita- 
tions du  poete  anglais.  .  .  59 

It  is  certainly  piquant  that  Rene  should  have  condemned  the 
mal  de  Rene  in  another;  but  it  is  even  more  piquant  that  Ville- 
main,  in  condemning  the  other  for  his  bad  influence,  should 
compliment  Rene  for  his  severity!  At  any  rate,  we  may  assume 
that  our  critic  is  sincere  when  he  says  on  another  occasion: 
"Je  n'aime  pas  juger  les  contemporains.   .  .   "60 

With  respect  to  romanticism  in  the  drama,  Villemain's 
attitude  is  negative — a  natural  result  of  his  classical  sympathies 
and  standards.  His  taste,  to  be  sure,  is  far  broader  than 
Voltaire's.  Against  the  alleged  Shakespearean  innovations  of 
Voltaire  and  his  successors,  he  cites  the  original.  The  instances 
in  which  he  differs  from  Voltaire,  on  the  question  of  taste  in 
Shakespearean  imitation,  have  become  commonplaces  in 
literary  criticism:  the  ghost  in  Hamlet  is  better  than  the  noon- 
day apparition  in  Eriphile;  Othello  is  superior  to  Zaire  in  pathos 
and  terror,  and  Villemain  would  not  be  surprised  if  an  English 
critic  should  maintain  that  Shakespeare  surpasses  Voltaire  in 
the  art  of  motivation  and  dramatic  development;  Brutus  is 
Hen  timidement  classique,  etc.61  But  such  statements  are  not 
real  concessions  to  romanticism;  they  are  quite  in  accord  with 
Villemain's  classical  standards,  and  with  his  objections  to 
Voltaire's  pseudo-classicism,  previously  noted.  While  admiring 
Shakespeare's  genius  even  amidst  "irregularities"  in  form,  he 
refuses  to  admit  that  we  should  admire  any  the  less  "le  gout 
severe,  Fadmirable  regularite  de  nos  grands  poetes."  Shakes- 
peare's example  only  shows  that  genius  should  be  allowed  free- 


"  Lift,  anc.  et  Strang.,  327 
«°  XVIII6  sticle,  HI,  126 
« Ibid.,  I,  186  ff 
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dom,  provided  genius  there  be,  "sauf  a  ne  pas  le  connaitre  toutes 
les  fois  qu'il  aura  ete  bizarre,  sans  etre  plus  pathetique  et  plus 
neuf."62  And  are  these  so-called  innovations  really  new? 
Shakespeare,  mingling  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  the  tragic  and  the 
comic,  was  anticipated  by  the  Greeks.  After  a  comparison  of  the 
carousing  scene  in  Alcestis,  Villemain  remarks:  "Ne  recon- 
naissez-vous  pas  la  ces  vicissitudes  de  la  vie  humaine,  si  frap- 
pantes  dans  Shakespeare?  .  .  .  Voila  Shakespeare  eminem- 
ment  classique;  il  se  rencontre  avec  Euripide."63  Greek  tragedy 
is  libre  et  variee;  even  the  unite  oVinteret  is  not  always  observed; 
there  is  violence  and  bloodshed,  side  by  side  with  simplicity  and 
poetical  naivete.64  However,  it  is  apparent  here  that  Villemain 
is  once  again  resorting  to  indirect  tactics  to  defend  his  classicism. 
Feeling  the  immediate  pressure  of  the  romantic  advance, — 
Shakespeare  in  English  is  being  enthusiastically  applauded  by 
Paris  audiences  and  Hugo  is  issuing  his  manifesto,  at  this  very 
moment, —  the  lecturer  abandons  the  unities,  neo-classical 
decorum  and  the  rest,  and  retires  to  safer  ground.  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  him  to  ask:  "Y  a-t-il  une  espece  de  duperie  qui 
dure  en  France  depuis  le  temps  de  Racine?  Avons-nous  ete 
dupes  de  notre  admiration?  ou  plutot  la  tragedie  ne  peut-elle 
pas  avoir  plusieurs  formes?  La  veritable  tragedie  grecque  ne 
differe-t-elle  pas  infiniment  de  la  tragedie  francaise?"65  Char- 
acteristic too — and  more  effective  this  time — is  this  indirect 
comment  on  the  dearth  of  respectable  results  amid  so  much  talk 
of  reform:  (He  is  speaking  of  the  mixture  of  the  gracious  with 
the  terrible,  in  Oedipus  at  Colonus.)  " Je  voudrais  voir  un  poete 
(oii  est-il?),  je  voudrais  voir  un  poete  conserver  fidelement, 
renouveler  ces  beautes  naives,  a  la  faveur  de  la  disposition 
presente  des  esprits  a  tout  concevoir  dans  les  choses  de  gout 
.  .  .  "66  But  for  all  his  apparent  concessions,  Villemain 
remains  none  the  less  devoted  even  at  this  moment  to  the  great 
French  tradition  in  drama : 


**  XVIII*  siide,  III,  308 

«3  Ibid. 

**  Ibid.,  298  ff 
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Heureux  les  talents  qui  plaisent  a,  plusieurs  epoques!  L'homme  de  gout  et  la 
foule  admireront  toujours  le  genie  qui  eclate  dans  le  drame  majestueux  et 
passionne  de  nos  grand  poetes.  .  .  .  Innover  habilement,  ce  serait  encore  suivre 
leur  exemple.67 

To  the  romanticists'  attempt  to  rehabilitate  Ronsard  and  the 
sixteenth  century,  our  traditional  critic  demurs,  because  to 
him  that  century's  taste  in  poetry  seems  false;  with  Sainte- 
Beuve's  efforts  evidently  in  mind,  he  says: 

Malgre  tout  ce  qu'une  critique  moderne,  savante  et  fort  spirituelle,  peut  dire 
en  faveur  de  Ronsard,  .  .  .  j'ai  peine  a  concevoir  que  de  vrais,  d'ingenieux 
appreciateurs  des  Grecs  et  de  Virgile  aient  pu  jadis  tant  admirer  Ronsard: 
Pimmense  reputation  de  ce  poete  marque  le  peu  de  progres  que  le  gout  avait 
alors  fait  en  France.68 

There  is  space  here  only  for  a  brief  notice  of  the  Tableau  de  la 
litterature  au  moyen  age,  and  with  this  the  present  study  of  Ville- 
main's  classicism  may  properly  be  concluded,  since  we  are 
brought  back  to  the  question  which  was  raised  at  the  outset, 
namely:  whether  Villemain  is  not  really  a  far  less  "historical" 
critic  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Now  we  may  grant 
him  full  credit  for  introducing  the  public  of  1829  to  mediaeval 
literature,  for  popularizing  the  investigations  of  Raynouard 
and  Fauriel,  and  for  attempting  to  meet  the  new  demand  for  a 
wider  knowledge  and  a  wider  sympathy  in  artist  and  critic 
alike.  As  to  his  knowledge,  it  is  no  fault  of  Villemain's  that  the 
Moyen  age  was  rapidly  superseded  by  subsequent  research. 
But  enough  is  at  hand  in  these  two  volumes,  certainly,  for  us  to 
discover  whether  he  was  sympathetic,  whether  he  abandoned 
traditional  criticism  for  historical  appreciativeness ;  and  these 
are  fair  questions  surely,  either  from  the  classicist  standpoint  or 
from  that  of  historical  criticism.  From  the  previous  considera- 
tion of  his  classicism,  it  would  seem  that  his  ideal  was  highly 


87  Reponse  au  discours  de  M  .Arnault  (1829),  in  Disc,  et  Mel.,  259.  Cf.  for  a  later  expression  of 
the  same  views:  "C'est  aux  Anglais  qu'appartient  Shakespeare,  et  qu'il  doit  rester.  Cette  poesie 
n'etait  pas  destinee,  comme  celle  des  Grecs,  a  presenter  en  modele  aux  autres  peuples  les  plus  belles 
formes  de  l'imagination.  .  .  .  Nous  aimons,  nous  admirons  le  genie  dramatique  de  la  France,  si 
fortement  expressif  sans  barbarie,  si  vrai  sans  bassesse;  .  .  .  nous  croyons  a.  l'eternelle  duree  des 
monuments  gracieux  et  sublimes  de  notre  poesie."  Article  on  Shakespeare,  mainly  biographical  in 
character,  in  Lift.  anc.  et  Strang.  (1846),  274,  276. 

68  XVIII*  Steele,  III,  233 
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incompatible  with  the  newer  ideal  of  sympathy  set  up  by  roman- 
ticism. This  assumption  is  confirmed  by  his  Moyen  age,  for 
both  the  spirit  in  which  he  pursues  his  inquiry  throughout,  and 
his  actual  criticisms  (apart  from  the  mere  recording  of  facts  of 
literary  history),  are  those  of  a  traditionalist  and  a  conservative; 
he  appears  in  both  these  respects  to  be  at  the  opposite  pole 
from  the  mediaevalist  or  historical  critic.    To  illustrate: 

When  about  to  discuss  the  early  drama,  he  cannot  avoid  an 
expression  of  his  misgiving: 

Je  ne  vous  promets  pas  un  egal  inter&t  dans  tous  les  details.  Je  crains  que 
votre  attention  ne  soit  quelquefois  trompee,  comme  l'ont  ete  mes  recherches. 
S'il  est  cependant  une  portion  de  la  litterature  qui  soit  intimement  liee  avec 
toute  Pexistence  d'un  peuple,  qui  serve  a  la  fois  a  former  ses  moeurs  et  a  les 
constater,  c'est  le  theatre.69 

Nearly  all  of  the  mysteres  of  the  fifteenth  century  known  to 
him  are  "insipides  et  monstrueux;  on  ne  peut  meme  en  rien  lire 
devant  vous.  Ce  qui  etait  naif  alors  semblerait  une  froide  et  in- 
decente  bouffonnerie."  Is  it  possible,  he  inquires,  that  no  gleam 
of  genius  should  appear  in  this  chaos,  that  these  themes  inspired 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages  only  formless  productions  in 
which  taste  can  discover  nothing?  His  own  answer,  "J'en  suis 
convaincu,"  is  unmistakably  clear.  And  he  resigns  himself 
reluctantly  to  studying  these  early  signs  of  national  originality 
for  the  sake  of  the  light  they  cast  upon  the  slow  progress  of  the 
human  spirit.  "Dans  ce  fatigant  chaos  de  barbarie,  lorsqu'on 
rencontre  quelque  chose  qui  n'est  que  mediocre  avec  un  peu  de 
naturel,  on  est  tout  ranime.  .  .  "70  With  Villemain's  view  we 
may  contrast  that  of  so  good  a  classicist  as  Professor  Wright, 
who  refers  to  the  fifteenth  century  as  a  period  of  great  splendor 
in  the  French  theatre,  and  defends  the  mysteries  against  the 
critics  who  with  Sainte-Beuve  have  looked  at  them  from  the 
strictly  literary  point  of  view;  granting  they  were  dull,  he  says 
we  must  remember  they  were  "a  representation  of  life  as  it  was 
to  the  populace  and  not  as  the  man  of  letters  thinks  that  it 


••  Moyen  Age,  II,  210 
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ought  to  be."71  And  to  make  the  contrast  complete,  we  find 
Villemain  maintaining  elsewhere72  that  although  it  is  important 
to  note  what  he  calls  "accidents  of  society,"  we  must  forget 
these  accidents  for  a  moment  while  we  examine  a  given  work 
from  the  point  of  view  of  art.  Returning  to  the  Moyen  dge, 
we  find  an  illuminating  example  of  Villemain's  method  of 
turning  the  historical  method  inside  out,  so  to  speak,  in  his 
discussion  of  the  literary  forgeries  of  "Clo tilde"  de  Surville.  He 
is  of  course  not  taken  in  by  the  trick;  he  enjoys  these  poems 
precisely  to  the  extent  to  which  they  do  not  express  the  mediae- 
val period  to  which  they  supposedly  belong.  What  he  relishes 
is  the  modern  turn,  the  elegance  that  can  belong  only  to  a 
medium  grown  supple  through  long  cultivation.  What  deserves 
to  be  studied  here,  he  says,  is  le  godt  qui  a  preside  a  cette  oeuvre 
factice,  la  verite  des  sentiments.  .  .  73  The  survival,  in  Ville- 
main, of  the  French  tradition  of  taste  in  criticism,  and  its 
fundamental  incompatibility  with  the  historical  method,  are 
strikingly  evident  in  this  instance.  And  his  attitude  here  is 
characteristic  and  typical,  for  his  taste  is  disappointed  in 
mediaeval  French  poetry  in  general. 

.  .  .  Quelle  poesie !  Nulle  elegance,  nulle  douceur  harmonieuse;  une  simplicity 
sans  charme,  une  grossierete  sans  force.  Convenons  bien  de  ce  fait:  la  vraie 
po6sie,  naturelle,  expressive,  brillante  de  coloris  et  d'images,  en  France,  elle  ne 
fut  jamais  contemporaine  que  du  bon  gout.  .  .74  Quel  que  soit  le  gSnie  d'un 
ecrivain  de  ce  vieux  temps,  il  reste  toujours  quelque  chose  de  gothique  et 
d'etrange.  .  .75 

The  new  trend  in  literature  and  criticism  was,  without  ques- 
tion, away  from  a  view  like  this,  and  Villemain  appears  any- 
thing but  a  pioneer  in  untrodden  ways.  He  himself  is  fully  con- 
scious of  the  antagonism  between  his  own  ideal  and  this  new 
trend.  When  he  recites  Politian's  Latin  verse — presumably  with 
all  the  expression  at  his  command,  for  he  finds  Politian's  taste 
almost  on  a  plane  with  Virgil's — his  audience  remains  unmoved, 
and  he  observes  sadly:  "Nous  ne  sommes  plus  assez  classiques 


71  A  History  of  French  Literature,  1912,  pp.  78,  81 
™  XVIII*  siecle,  II,  346 
73  Moyen  age,  II,  204 
w  Ibid.,  209 
75  Ibid.,  203 
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pour  etre  ravis  de  ces  vers.    Nous  cherchons  quelques  traits  de 
moeurs  sous  ce  costume  de  poete  paien."76    Granting  that  Ville- 
main  is  powerless  to  reverse  this  situation,  we  may  still  refuse 
to  believe  that  he  would  leave  the  French  classical  tradition  so 
far  behind  as  some  have  imagined. 


7«  Moyen  dge,  II,  283 


THE  INTIMATE  POETRY  OF  LAMARTINE  AND 
SAINTE-BEUVE:  A  CONTRAST 

Maxwell  Austin  Smith 

When  the  tiny  volume  of  Sainte-Beuve's  Vie  et  Poesies  de 
Joseph  Delorme  appeared  in  1829,  it  was  greeted  with  a  furor 
which  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  today;  yet  the  reason  is  not  a 
difficult  one  to  seek.  In  this  first  volume  as  well  as  in  the 
Consolations  published  a  few  months  later  and  in  the  Pensees 
d'Aofit  which  appeared  in  1837,  the  young  poet  was  attempting 
to  create  a  new  form  of  poetry,  the  genre  intime,  which  meant 
nothing  less  than  revolutionary  departure  from  the  principles 
underlying  the  art  of  poetry  in  France.  Sainte-Beuve  felt 
that  French  verse  up  to  this  time  had  been  too  stiff  and  con- 
ventional, too  aristocratic  and  bourgeois,  too  far  removed  from 
the  cares  and  joys  of  the  humble  life  of  everyday.  The  tradition 
of  celebrating  in  verse  only  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  noble 
birth  had  imposed  itself  even  on  the  Romantic  camp,  in  spite 
of  its  desire  to  break  with  all  the  precedents  of  the  past:  Rene, 
Manfred,  Werther,  Adolphe,  Lara,  Hernani  are  all  of  noble 
birth.  Inspired  to  a  large  extent  by  his  reading  of  Crabbe  and 
Wordsworth,  Sainte-Beuve  felt  that  the  time  was  come  for  the 
simple  peasant  or  working-man  to  take  the  place  in  literature 
of  which  he  had  been  so  long  deprived.  Not  in  the  idealized 
loves  of  shepherds  and  shepherdessess,  nor  in  the  dramatic 
passions  of  princes  and  princesses,  lies  the  true  source  of  poetic 
feeling,  according  to  Sainte-Beuve,  but  rather  in  the  humble 
relations  of  the  fireside,  in  the  spontaneous  affections  of  the 
family  which  had  first  found  expression  in  Cowper's  master- 
piece The  Task,  and  later  in  the  domestic  poetry  of  the  great 
Lakists,  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth.  And  when  Sainte-Beuve 
attempts  to  paint  the  country  side  in  which  his  characters  move, 
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he  is  still  in  sympathy  with  the  Lakists  in  preferring  the  quiet 
charms  of  rustic  life  to  the  awful  grandeur  and  exotic  pictur- 
esqueness  so  dear  to  the  French  romanticists.  Nor  was  the 
technical  side  of  Sainte-Beuve's  programme  any  less  calculated 
to  astound  the  literary  circles  of  France;  he,  like  Wordsworth, 
was  eager  to  give  up  artificial  adornments  and  high  sounding 
phrases  in  an  effort  to  bring  back  poetry  closer  to  the  language 
of  daily  life. 

The  consciousness  of  his  poetic  mission  was  so  deeply  rooted 
in  Sainte-Beuve,  that  even  after  the  utter  failure  of  his  Pensees 
d'Aofit,  he  continued  throughout  his  long  career  as  critic, 
with  a  constancy  which  seems  foreign  to  his  nature,  to  extol 
the  virtues  of  the  English  Lakists  in  an  endeavor  to  have  the 
genre  intime  which  they  had  created,  bear  seed  and  flourish  on 
the  soil  of  France.  Nor  must  we  let  the  oblivion  into  which  his 
poetry  has  fallen  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  his  ambitions  to 
create  a  school  of  Lakism  in  France  were  realized,  at  least  in 
part;  in  the  short  lyrics  of  Maurice  de  Guerin,  in  the  Marie 
and  the  Bretons  of  Brizeux,  even  in  the  Feuilles  oVAutomne  of 
the  great  Hugo,  not  to  mention  the  painting  of  the  humble  in 
Francois  Coppee,  we  see  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Sainte-Beuve.  Small  wonder,  then  that  Brunetiere 
should  say:  "neither  his  work,  nor  his  role,  nor  his  influence  can 
be  forgotten  in  the  evolution  of  contemporary  poetry." 

But  Sainte-Beuve  was  not  long  allowed  to  retain  unchallenged 
supremacy  in  the  new  field  which  he  had  created  in  France  with 
so  much  patient  study  and  care.  Suddenly  there  appeared  a 
new  and  brighter  light  upon  the  horizon;  with  the  publication 
in  1836  of  his  Jocelyn,  the  famous  poet  of  the  Meditations  and 
the  Harmonies  had  turned  aside  one  moment  from  his  path  to 
invade  the  newly-found  domains  of  the  poesie  intime. 

Just  how  much  the  sudden  entrance  of  Lamartine  with  his 
Jocelyn  into  the  genre  is  due  to  the  influence  and  precepts  of 
Sainte-Beuve,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  of  course 
well  known  by  all  that  the  relations  between  the  two  poets 
were  extremely  close  and  friendly  between  the  years  1829  and 
1836  or  1837.  Furthermore,  Lamartine  was  full  of  eulogies  for 
the  second  volume  of  Sainte-Beuve's  poetry.    "I  have  wept  who 
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never  weep"  he  wrote  to  the  author  after  a  first  reading  of  the 
Consolations  (we  may  smile  at  this  remark  on  the  part  of  Lamar- 
tine  who  has  scarcely  written  a  page  which  is  not  submerged 
under  a  rain  of  tears, — perhaps  this  is  why  he  had  none  left 
for  his  consumption  in  real  life). 

Yet  we  must  be  careful  about  attaching  too  great  importance 
to  this  flattering  reception  of  the  new  poesie  intime  by  Lamar- 
tine.  No  one  was  quicker  to  recognize  that  a  new  and  rival 
form  of  the  genre  had  appeared  than  Sainte-Beuve  himself, 
and  we  feel  quite  clearly  the  note  of  bitter  protest  in  his  preface 
to  M.  Jean,  written  in  1837  immediately  after  the  publication 
of  Jocelyn  and  intended  to  serve  as  an  object  lesson  to  Lamar  tine 
in  the  writing  of  domestic  poetry.  The  battle  between  the  two 
exponents  of  the  genre  was  now  joined;  it  is  for  us  to  examine  in 
the  pages  which  follow  the  fundamental  differences  which 
separate  the  two  conceptions. 

First  of  all,  if  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  form  of  their 
poetry,  we  shall  see  that  Lamartine,  absorbed  like  Wordsworth 
by  the  all-compelling  interest  of  his  subject-matter,  has  scarcel> 
deigned  to  preoccupy  himself  with  purely  technical  questions 
of  rime,  rhythm,  and  grammatical  construction.  In  his  Jocelyn, 
indeed,  we  shall  find  that  his  penchant  towards  negligence  in  this 
respect  assumes  really  astounding  proportions.  "I  have  not 
had  time  enough  to  look  over  my  poem,"  said  he  to  his  editor, 
Charles  Gosselin;  "you  must  surely  have  some  young  poet 
available;  intrust  the  retouching  to  him.  I  approve  in  advance 
everything  that  you  do."  And  yet,  although  the  unfortunate 
effects  of  this  carelessness  have  not  failed  to  strike  the  critics  of 
Jocelyn  from  Sainte-Beuve  down  to  our  own  day,  we  must  none 
the  less  admit  that  the  style  possesses  extreme  facility,  abund- 
ance, and  ease.  Called  by  Lemaitre  "an  extraordinary  out- 
pouring of  rhythmic  words,"  this  rich,  flowing  verse  causes  us 
soon  to  forget  all  the  repetitions  and  grammatical  negligences, 
"as  the  tone  goes  from  the  most  familiar  realism  to  the  most 
lyrical  sublimity." 

If  Lamartine  was  careless  of  the  structure  of  his  verse,  Sainte- 
Beuve  on  the  other  hand  attached  enormous  importance  to 
questions  of  technique.    In  the  Vie  de  Joseph  Delorrne,  do  we 
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not  indeed  see  a  precursor  of  the  Parnassians?  "The  artist  to 
escape  barren  and  painful  ennui,"  says  the  poet,  "will  seek  an 
ingenious  distraction  in  questions  of  pure  art;  ...  he  will 
take  delight  in  technical  details,  in  delicately  observed  relation- 
ships, in  analyses  of  style  and  form.  If  it  had  been  granted  me 
to  organize  my  life  for  my  own  pleasure,  I  should  have  taken 
for  my  motto  Vart  dans  la  reverie  et  la  reverie  dans  Part." 

It  may  seem  a  little  strange  to  find  this  sincere  love  of  art 
for  art's  sake  in  a  poet  like  Sainte-Beuve  who  is  attempting  to 
set  forth  the  daily  life  of  the  humble  with  its  mean  and  ignoble 
sides.  But  far  from  seeing  any  contradiction  in  that,  Sainte- 
Beuve  lays  down  the  principle  that  "precisely  in  proportion  as 
poetry  approaches  closer  to  real  life  and  things  here  below,  it 
must  watch  itself  the  more  rigorously,  keep  in  mind  the  more 
steadfastly  its  religious  precepts,  and  while  approaching  the 
truth  without  scruple  or  false  shame,  it  must  maintain  for 
itself,  in  the  limits  of  art,  an  incorruptible  bulwark  against  the 
prosaic  and  vulgar."  Eight  years  later  when  he  has  reached  the 
full  and  logical  development  of  his  poetical  theories  in  the 
Penstes  d'Aodt,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  not  changed  in  this 
respect,  that  he  remains  ever  faithful  to  his  cult  of  the  form. 
Unhappily,  as  an  inevitable  corollary  to  this  exaggerated  interest 
in  technique,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the  poetry  of  Sainte- 
Beuve,  in  place  of  the  facility  and  natural  grace  of  Lamartine, 
a  language  manufactured  rather  than  created,  a  labored,  arti- 
ficial and  tortured  style,  which  does  not  always  escape  from 
prosaic  platitudes. 

Turning  now  from  the  form  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  two 
poets,  if  we  consider  first  their  attitude  towards  Nature,  we  shall 
find  the  contrast  between  them  no  less  striking.  First  of  all, 
Nature  plays  a  much  less  important  role  in  the  poetry  of 
Sainte-Beuve  than  in  the  Jocelyn;  his  descriptions  of  rustic 
beauty,  even  when  they  are  not  mere  translations  of  Words- 
worth and  the  other  Lakists,  retain  almost  always  an  essen- 
tially literary  flavor.  One  is  tempted  to  think  that  Sainte-Beuve 
went  to  the  country  rather  more  because  the  Lakists  whom  he 
imitated  with  so  much  fervor  had  long  sung  the  charms  of  rural 
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life,  than  because  he  felt  a  lively  and  profound  emotion  for  what 
he  saw  there. 

With  Lamartine  on  the  other  hand,  as  with  Wordsworth, 
Nature  forms  the  foundation  and  the  background  of  everything 
he  has  written.  In  Jocelyn,  moreover,  the  descriptions  of 
Nature  are  not  merely  literary  but  living;  as  Brunetiere  has 
said,  "No  one  in  this  century  and  in  the  French  language  has 
loved,  experienced  and  rendered  Nature  with  such  profoundness 
and  such  sincerity. "  Lamartine  is  the  only  one  of  the  great 
French  Romanticists  who  really  lived  in  the  country,  who 
passed  there  all  his  childhood,  his  vacations,  and  long  periods  of 
his  idle  youth.  If  Sainte-Beuve  is  content  to  view  Nature  while 
passing  by,  in  the  fashion  of  an  artist,  Lamartine  loves  it  to  such 
a  degree  of  intensity  as  to  confuse  and  lose  himself  in  it,  with  a 
spontaneity  of  feeling  which  reminds  us  of  the  young  Words- 
worth as  he  depicts  himself  in  Tintern  Abbey. 

In  their  choice  of  scenery  too,  we  find  a  noteworthy  contrast 
between  Lamartine  and  Sainte-Beuve.  In  Jocelyn,  in  spite  of 
frequent  pictures  of  the  more  peaceful,  domestic  sides  of  Nature, 
the  background  of  the  greater  share  of  the  drama  is  formed  by 
the  grandiose  mountains  of  Savoy.  Lamartine  renders  for  us 
the  semi-exotic  splendors  of  the  secret  valley,  the  majestic 
beauty  of  the  summits  crowned  with  snow,  the  crashing  fall 
of  the  cascade,  the  stork  among  the  mountain  tops  or  the  terrors 
of  the  avalanche.  In  this  respect  at  least,  Lamartine  is  much 
closer  to  Byron  and  to  Ossian  than  to  Wordsworth,  preferring 
in  general  the  glorious  and  dazzling  aspects  of  the  mountains  to 
the  quiet  charms  of  the  plain.  Sainte-Beuve,  for  his  part, 
follows  faithfully  his  masters  Cowper  and  Wordsworth  in  his 
preference  for  peaceful  and  domestic  Nature — the  moderate 
hills,  the  modest  hidden  valleys,  the  limited  horizons,  the 
meadows  watered  by  little  brooks. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  we  must  say  just  a  word  concerning 
the  spiritual  significance  with  which  Nature  is  endowed  by  the 
two  poets.  Sainte-Beuve,  as  we  have  seen,  is  satisfied  ordinarily 
with  reproducing  in  his  poetry  the  purely  superficial  aspects  of 
Nature,  after  the  fashion  of  George  Crabbe,  without  seeking  to 
discover  in  them  a  moral  value  as  his  master  Wordsworth  had 
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done.  At  the  very  most,  he  will  seek  in  the  murmur  of  the 
branches  swaying  in  the  breeze,  in  the  changing  color  of  the 
leaves,  or  in  the  reflections  of  the  morning  sun,  a  temporary 
distraction  from  his  cares  as  a  city-dweller. 

Lamartine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  closer  to  Wordsworth 
in  his  manner  of  spiritualizing  Nature,  of  seeing  in  it  something 
more  than  a  mere  picture  for  the  eye,  in  endowing  it  with  a 
veritable  moral  life.  At  times,  Lamartine,  like  the  poet  of 
Cumberland,  shows  us  in  Nature  the  great  consoler,  the  gentle 
and  benevolent  power  able  to  cure  all  the  ills  of  man.  Or  again, 
as  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  see  in  Jocelyn  Nature  considered 
as  a  work  divine  and  all  its  manifestations  as  the  acts  of  God. 

There  is  a  close  affinity,  too,  between  Lamartine  and  Words- 
worth in  the  manner  in  which  both  have  endowed  the  smallest 
objects  of  creation  with  a  life  of  the  spirit:  thus  we  read  in  the 
famous  hymn  of  Jocelyn  to  Nature: 

Pourtant  chaque  atome  est  un  etre 
Chaque  globule  d'air  est  un  monde  habite ! 

Finally,  in  Jocelyn  Nature  is  represented  as  taking  on  feelings 
which  are  human,  participating  in  the  enthusiasms  or  the 
adoration  of  man,  suffering  from  his  fear  or  his  despair. 

This  discussion  of  Nature  in  the  two  poets  brings  us  now  to  a 
consideration  of  the  realism  in  their  description  of  Nature.  In  a 
general  way  we  may  say  that  Lamartine  in  Jocelyn  almost 
always  seeks  to  idealize  the  landscape  which  he  depicts,  above 
all  in  the  long  idyl  of  the  Eagle's  Grotto.  The  luxuriant,  almost 
exotic  vegetation  of  his  Alpine  landscapes  reminds  the  reader 
indeed  of  the  Atala  of  Chateaubriand.  It  seems  a  little  sftrange 
to  find  around  this  grotto,  situated  as  it  is  in  an  almost  inacces- 
sible height  of  the  mountains,  this  flourishing  plant  life,  this 
abundance  of  fruits  and  this  profusion  of  birds  (observe,  too,  that 
they  are  always  poetic  birds — the  swan,  the  lark,  or  the  swal- 
low.) The  poet  very  frankly  borrows  from  reality  only  the 
point  de  depart,  the  motif.  As  he  wrote  to  Stendhal  in  1823, 
"the  imitation  of  nature  is  not  the  only  aim  of  art,  beauty  is 
above  all  else  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  all  creations  of  the 
spirit."    To  be  sure  we  do  find  in  Jocelyn  many  true  and  detailed 
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pictures  of  Nature,  especially  in  the  more  familiar  and  realistic 
part  of  the  poem  which  takes  place  at  Valneige,  but  Sainte- 
Beuve  was  quite  right  in  his  conclusion  that  what  characterizes 
the  poet  in  Jocelyn  is  the  elevation  to  which  he  always  returns. 

In  Sainte-Beuve  the  painting  of  Nature  is  much  more  precise, 
exact  and  detailed.  Since  Nature  for  him  is  not  animated  as  for 
Lamartine,  but  merely  a  picture  for  the  eye,  he  is  careful  to 
reproduce  in  his  descriptions  each  object,  each  contour,  without 
seeking  to  ennoble  or  idealize  them  by  his  imagination. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  deny,  however,  that  Lamartine  has 
given  us  in  Jocelyn  some  admirably  truthful  pictures  of  rustic 
life.  As  Doumic  has  well  said  of  his  celebrated  tableau  of  the 
Ploughmen,  "nowhere  will  one  find  a  picture  of  the  work  of  the 
fields  traced  with  more  vigour  and  more  happy  realism,  made 
up  of  more  simple  and  more  truthful  details,  and  in  which  the 
gestures  of  the  peasants,  so  august  in  their  simplicity,  are  more 
faithfully  reproduced."  And  yet,  even  in  his  realistic  picture  of 
the  Ploughmen,  we  should  seek  in  vain  for  a  single  ugly  or  ignoble 
detail.  For  the  peasants  of  Lamartine  who  settle  all  their 
disputes  according  to  the  parables  of  Jocelyn,  their  priest,  are 
much  closer  to  the  noble  "statesmen"  of  Wordsworth,  to  Michael, 
for  example,  than  to  the  harsh  and  egotistical  farmers  of 
Crabbe  and  of  Sainte-Beuve.  As  Brunetiere  has  said,  vice  does 
not  exist  for  Lamartine,  he  has  only  heard  it  spoken  of. 

How  different  is  the  conception  underlying  the  M.  Jean  of 
Sainte-Beuve.  The  poet  finds  his  farmers  preoccupied  only  by 
the  desire  of  earning  their  daily  bread. 

Que  fait  le  pain  de  Fame  a  leur  ame  endurcie? 

If  they  seem  honest  to  the  casual  observer,  it  is  at  best  a  cold 
and  calculated  honesty.  Nor  is  it  a  mere  coincidence  that 
Sainte-Beuve  shows  us  here,  instead  of  the  naive  and  trusting 
children  who  learn  from  the  lips  of  Jocelyn  to  adore  the  Lord, 
the  incredulous  and  sensual  pupils  whom  he  found  closer  to  real 
life.  Plus  de  Christ  pour  eux>  passe  quinze  ansf  niadanie,  says 
M.  Jean.  How  far  too  from  the  merry  picture  of  the  Plough- 
men is  the  cold  and  bitter  realism  of  La  Plaine — Saint-Beuve, 
like  his  master  Crabbe,  remains,  so  tp  speak,  attached  to  the 
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earth,  a  prisoner  of  reality,  reproducing  ugliness  with  as  much 
force  and  relief  as  Lamartine  does  beauty. 

Were  we  to  select  the  most  characteristic  quality  of  Jocelyn, 
we  might  choose  perhaps  its  Wordsworth  ian  universality,  that 
is,  the  far-reaching  truth  and  appeal  of  the  ideas  it  expresses. 
Jocelyn  represents  not  merely  the  abbe  Dumont,  cure  de  Bes- 
sieres  who  had  served  as  prototype  for  the  hero,  but  in  a  broader 
way  he  is  the  ideal  priest,  the  universal  type  of  kindness, 
spiritual  love,  suffering  and  resignation.  What  makes  the 
greatness  of  the  poem  is  the  fact  that  without  ceasing  to  be 
personal  and  sincere,  the  poet  has  found  means  to  express  by 
the  mouth  of  his  hero  the  great  feelings  which  all  hearts  have  in 
common.  Jocelyn  in  the  Eagle's  Grotto,  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  his  friendship  for  Laurence,  celebrates  at  the  same  time  the 
joys  of  friendship  in  general,  the  indifference  of  true  comrades 
to  all  material  considerations.  We  see  in  Jocelyn,  too,  the 
personal  and  earthly  love  of  a  youth  for  a  girl  ennobled  and 
elevated  until  it  ends  in  platonic  love  for  all  his  fellowmen  and 
in  love  for  God. 

The  Joseph  Delorme  of  Sainte-Beuve,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
appear  to  us  a  bizarre,  extravagant  and  entirely  personal  work. 
Instead  of  expressing  the  lasting  features  of  human  life,  the 
author  has  sought,  even  in  portraying  his  hero  as  one  of  the 
humble,  those  sentiments  which  should  render  him  a  being 
apart.  In  his  Joseph  Delorme,  who  dies  unknown  and  mis- 
understood in  a  garret,  we  have  a  literary  brother  of  Chatterton, 
a  creature  predestined  to  misfortune  and  suffering.  To  be  sure 
we  find  in  the  Consolations  that  this  accent  of  despairing  isola- 
tion is  modified  by  the  happy  influence  of  Hugo  and  his  friends, 
or  by  the  vague  religiosity  in  which  the  poet  has  enveloped  him- 
self at  the  side  of  Adele  Hugo,  but  even  here  we  find  the  same 
exclusively  personal  sentiment.  Sainte-Beuve,  like  Lamartine, 
sings  of  friendship  in  the  Consolations,  but  it  is  individual  and 
personal  friendship  which  inspires  him,  that  for  Hugo,  for 
example,  for  Antony  Deschamps  or  for  Boulanger.  And  instead 
of  the  platonic  and  spiritual  love  which  we  find  in  Jocelyn, 
we  have  only  the  poet's  own  coarse  and  rather  unedifying 
affaires  de  coeur. 
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And  finally  in  the  choice  of  the  incidents  which  make  up  their 
poems,  we  find  no  less  fundamental  a  difference  between  Lamar- 
tine  and  Sainte-Beuve.  In  Jocelyn  the  background  for  the  most 
intimate  and  domestic  poetry  is  formed  by  the  terrible  upheaval 
of  the  French  Revolution,  whose  bloody  excesses  cast  their 
shadow  from  time  to  time  even  upon  the  pious  existence  of  the 
hero.  Thus  we  have  in  Jocelyn  first  the  burning  of  the  mon- 
astery by  the  revolutionary  troops,  the  miraculous  escape  of 
Jocelyn  to  the  wild  grotto  in  the  mountains,  the  melodramatic 
death  there  of  Laurence's  father  as  he  shoots  down  two  of  his 
pursuers,  the  execution  of  the  old  priest  upon  the  scaffold, 
covering  Jocelyn  with  his  blood,  the  heart-breaking  rupture  of 
Jocelyn  with  Laurence,  and  finally  the  death  in  anguish  of 
Laurence  just  as  Jocelyn  is  brought  by  accident  to  her  bedside, 
unaware  of  her  identity. 

We  should  seek  in  vain  throughout  all  the  poetry  of  Sainte- 
Beuve  to  find  romantic  episodes,  like  those  we  have  observed  in 
Jocelyn.  We  read  in  the  preface  to  the  Consolations  that  here 
as  in  the  Joseph  Delorme  his  inspiration  is  still  drawn  from  an 
incident  of  domestic  life,  a  conversation,  a  walk  or  a  bit  of 
reading,  based  upon  the  most  vulgar  reality.  And  in  the 
humble,  hidden  beings  of  the  Pensees  d'Aout,  exempt  from 
violent  passions  as  well  as  from  violent  adventures,  what  a 
contrast  with  the  moving,  stirring  drama  of  Jocelyn! 

From  the  comparison  which  we  have  endeavored  to  establish, 
therefore,  however  great  a  role  we  may  assign  to  Sainte-Beuve's 
influence  upon  the  entrance  of  Lamartine  with  his  Jocelyn  into 
the  realm  of  domestic  poetry,  we  must  be  struck  none  the  less 
with  the  wide  divergence  in  the  method  of  procedure  of  the  two 
poets.  Nor  can  we  blame  Sainte-Beuve  after  all  for  feeling  that 
Lamartine  was  not  only  invading  his  chosen  field,  but  was 
attempting  to  modify  and  embellish  the  genre  so  as  to  render 
it  scarcely  recognizable  as  such.  For  indeed  the  Jocelyn  of 
Lamartine,  "the  first  example  in  France  of  the  poesie  du  cure 
de  campagne"  in  spite  of  its  many  realistic  pictures  of  humble 
rural  life,  is  filled  to  overflowing,  as  we  have  seen,  with  extrane- 
ous romantic  elements  which  mar  the  essential  unity  of  the 
genre.    Although  noble  and  poetic  in  themselves,  the  idealized 
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pictures  of  mountain  scenery  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  many 
melodramatic  incidents  of  the  story  on  the  other,  cannot  but 
seem  out  of  harmony  with  the  truthful  portrayal  of  lowly 
village  life  which  forms  the  latter  part  of  the  poem. 

In  Sainte-Beuve  on  the  contrary,  particularly  in  his  later 
poems,  we  find  the  precepts  of  the  Lakists  carried  to  their 
ultimate  and  logical  conclusions.  Here  there  is  no  attempt  to 
throw  over  poverty  the  glamor  of  romance,  or  to  enliven  the 
strict  observation  of  nature  by  flights  of  the  imagination.  And 
yet,  and  here  we  come  to  a  statement  which  may  seem  paradoxi- 
cal at  first,  it  is  after  all  "Lamartine  ignorant  qui  ne  sait  que  son 
ame,"  and  not  the  great  critic  Sainte-Beuve,  in  spite  of  all  his 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  who  comes  the  closer  to  the  real 
spirit  of  Wordsworth  and  the  Lakists. 

It  is  problematical  whether  Lamartine  ever  knew  Wordsworth 
at  all.  Professor  Legouis,  to  be  sure,  who  was  the  first  to  point 
out  the  striking  resemblance  of  several  poems  of  Lamartine  to 
others  by  Wordsworth,  has  come  more  and  more  to  feel  that 
Lamartine  may  have  undergone,  indirectly  at  least,  the  influence 
of  the  great  poet  of  Cumberland.  Personally,  I  have  been  able 
to  find  no  direct  reference  of  Lamartine  to  Wordsworth  and  but 
one  or  two  indirect  allusions  to  the  Lakists;  the  testimony  of 
Sainte-Beuve  is  there,  moreover,  to  proclaim  that  the  poet 
of  Jocelyn  knew  the  great  Lakist  but  slightly. 

Wide  indeed  is  the  gulf  which  separates  the  personalities  of 
Lamartine  and  Wordsworth:  the  one  of  almost  effeminate 
softness  and  charm,  sensuous  rather  than  intellectual,  seeking  to 
hide  through  a  perpetual  haze  of  vague  idealization  the  unwel- 
come contours  of  naked  reality;  the  other  of  rugged  force  and 
austerity  (in  later  life)  almost  akin  to  granite,  an  eminently 
reasonable  seeker  after  beauty,  but  before  beauty,  truth.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  many  incongruous  elements  which  we  have 
mentioned  in  the  poem,  the  ultimate  impression  left  upon  us  by 
the  reading  of  Jocelyn  is  not  wholly  dissimilar  to  that  given  us 
by  Wordsworth.  Has  any  great  French  poet  ever  approached 
Nature  in  the  Wordsworthian  spirit  of  reverence  and  of  all- 
consuming  love  which  we  find  in  Jocelyn?  Lamartine  like 
Wordsworth  shows  us  in  Jocelyn  the  inherent  nobility  in  the 
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work  and  suffering  of  every  day;  even  when  he  idealizes,  it  is 
because  he,  like  the  author  of  the  Prelude,  had  an  infinite 
capacity  to  see  chiefly  what  was  good  in  humble,  untutored 
lives.  And  finally  when  we  say  that  Lamartine  in  Jocelyn 
expresses  the  broad  and  sincere  emotions  of  the  heart  that  are 
felt  by  all  men  in  common,  we  have  placed  him  beside  Words- 
worth as  a  universal  poet. 

Sainte-Beuve  deserves  all  praise  for  his  tireless  efforts  to 
introduce  into  France  the  genre  intime  which  he  had  studied  so 
long  in  the  English  Lakists.  And  yet,  even  if  with  his  scrupu- 
lous realism  and  his  interest  in  humble  life  he  has  followed  them 
in  the  letter,  he  lacked  the  genuine  human  sympathy  with 
suffering,  the  illuminating  glory  of  the  soul,  to  follow  them  in 
the  spirit.    Instead,  he  remains  but  the  French  Crabbe. 


LAMARTINE— A  PORTRAIT 

William  Frederick  Giese 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that,  while  the  other  French  romanti- 
cists, both  the  poets  and  the  novelists,  have  sat  for  their  por- 
traits to  innumerable  critics  and  essayists,  there  is  nothing  one 
can  point  to  as  an  attempt  at  a  definite  sketch  of  the  character 
and  personality  of  Lamartine. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  seductive  and  romantic  figures  in  French 
literature.  The  double  halo  of  religion  and  of  love  gilded  his 
head  from  the  very  day  that  he  began  his  career  with  the 
triumphant  success  of  the  Meditations.  His  transformation  into 
the  parliamentary  orator  and  into  the  idolized  popular  historian 
led  to  his  political  apotheosis  as  the  man  of  the  hour  in  1848, 
and  added  a  picturesqueness  of  a  more  epic  kind  to  the  glory 
of  the  lyric  poet.  Then  came  the  pathos  of  his  sudden  downfall 
and  of  his  long  and  unavailing  struggle  with  adversity.  The 
very  remoteness  and  obscurity  with  which  this  eclipse  of  so 
much  glory  seems  invested  in  the  retrospect  gives  a  final  touch 
of  tragic  eloquence  to  this  long  cycle  of  vicissitudes.  One  does 
not  readily  forego  such  rare  artistry  issuing  from  the  usually 
awkward  hands  of  chance.  Such  harmony  of  poetic  perfection 
seems  almost  to  rebuke  the  cool  inquisition  that  would  separate, 
in  this  splendid  procession  of  high  qualities  and  disastrous 
weaknesses,  what  is  genuine  from  what  is  factitious,  from  what 
is  the  product  of  legende  and  of  unreflecting  hero-worship,  from 
what  proves  itself  only  tinsel  and  crumbles  under  a  determined 
touch.  It  seems  invidious  to  analyze  these  consecrated  splen- 
dors into  mere  mortal  categories  of  high  and  low,  and  to  say: 
This  is  nature,  that  is  pose.  The  admirers  of  Lamartine — and 
that  should  mean  every  reader  of  his  verse — have  nearly  all 
refused  to  do  this.    He  has  been  far  more  fortunate  than  his 
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romantic  rivals;  he  alone  has  passed,  almost  unchallenged,  at 
his  own  estimate.  He  is  in  comparison  with  them  so  amiable,  so 
chivalrous,  so  magnificently  and  so  nonchalantly  aristocratic  a 
figure.  Their  nimbuses  have  been  dissolved,  or  hang  about 
them  at  best  in  golden  tatters.  His  is  still  presentable — and  at 
a  proper  distance  seems  intact. 

It  is  mainly  the  inexorable  hand  of  Sainte-Beuve,  Vennemi  des 
piedestaux,  that  has  done  this  damage  to  the  great  romantic 
figures  of  his  day.  Nor  has  he  spared  Lamartine  more  than  any 
other  of  the  immortals  whom  he  had  known  in  the  dangerous 
light  of  intimacy,  whom  he  had  measured  year  by  year  with  the 
standards  of  experience  as  well  as  taste,  and  whose  shortcomings 
he  often  ended  by  penetrating  more  deeply  than  they  did  them- 
selves. Scattered  through  his  pages,  lost  in  random  paragraphs, 
veiled  in  the  duplicity  of  anecdote  and  innuendo,  and  above  all 
vented  in  brief  but  multiplied  notes,  each  carrying  its  little 
burden  of  sinister  suggestiveness,  now  explicit,  now  politely 
ironic,  there  are  to  be  found  in  Sainte-Beuve  all  the  materials 
for  a  complete  and  a  truly  realistic  portrait  of  Lamartine.  But 
the  great  artist  never  painted  it. 

The  too  uniformly  pure,  noble,  generous,  heroic,  pious 
and  Platonic  idealist  that  still  so  commonly  lives  on  in  the  pages 
of  literary  historians  and  casual  critics  is  not  the  Lamartine  of 
Sainte-Beuve.  Nor  is  he  the  Lamartine  of  fact.  Sainte-Beuve 
hated  charlatanism;  he  therefore  did  not  greatly  like  Lamartine. 
Yet  with  all  his  curious  prudence,  and  his  skeptical  aloofness, 
he  appreciated  to  the  full  Lamartine's  finer  qualities,  though  he 
refused  to  be  his  dupe.  "Charlatan  pour  charlatan,  je  prefere 
Lamartine,',  he  said  to  Longfellow,  when  comparing  Lamartine 
and  Hugo.  And  when  Matthew  Arnold  suggested  that  Lamar- 
tine was  not  an  important  poet,  he  quickly  rejoined:  "Ab!  but 
he  was  important  to  us."  How  highly  he  rated  this  importance, 
and  with  what  fervor  of  delight  he  could  express  it,  may  be  seen 
in  a  letter  written  toward  the  end  of  his  life  to  Paul  Verlaine. 
Posterity  has  thus  far  accepted  his  admiring  attitude  toward  the 
poet,  without,  it  would  seem,  corroborating  it  by  overmuch 
reading;  but  it  has  remained  unreceptive  to  his  mirroring  of  the 
defects  of  the  man  that  reveal  themselves  even  in  the  poetry 
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and  that  so  pervadingly  invalidate  it  in  its  higher  ranges. 
I  am  confident  that  when  the  long  looked  for  Lamar  tine  revival 
comes,  as  it  unquestionably  should  and  will,  we  shall  read  him 
very  differently  from  the  generation  of  1820.  The  measure,  as 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  difference,  is  perhaps  best  indicated  by 
the  general  tone  of  M.  Lanson's  recent  edition  of  the  Medita- 
tions,— a  tone  at  once  highly  appreciative  and  highly  critical. 
That  tone,  allowing  for  the  always  more  personal  coloring  of 
Sainte-Beuve's  utterance,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  radically 
different  from  it.  Is  not  this  a  sign  that  the  alleged  rancunes 
of  Sainte-Beuve  toward  his  great  contemporaries  have  been 
much  exaggerated?  That  great  critic  more  rarely,  perhaps,  than 
any  other,  allowed  personal  feelings  to  cloud  his  literary  judg- 
ments. He  valued  too  highly  his  critical  integrity  to  suffer  it  to 
be  warped  by  any  alien  influence.1 

The  lack  of  harmony  between  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  and 
the  easy-going  idealism  of  Lamar  tine's  poetry  is  the  chief  reason 
why  the  light  thrown  on  his  work  and  his  personality  by  the 
publication  of  the  usual  memorials  and,  above  all,  by  that  of  his 
very  interesting  and  very  tell-tale  correspondence,  has  left  him 
still  unchanged  in  his  now  time-worn  pose  of  neglected  seraph. 
Examined,  classed,  and  reduced  to  more  human  proportions, 
he  will  still  retain  his  advantage  over  his  fellow-romanticists — 
and  this  after  all  more  or  less  respectable  substitute  for  canoniza- 
tion is,  in  the  long  run,  as  much,  doubtless,  as  any  great  and 
typical  romanticist  may  hope  for. 

In  his  early  letters  Lamartine  shows  to  advantage.  They  are 
the  letters  of  a  yet  unspoiled  youth,  standing  at  the  threshold  of 
life  and  enjoying  to  the  full  all  the  privileges  of  adolescence  while 
paying  as  yet  none  of  the  penalties  which  sometimes  balance 
them.  He  is  full  of  hope  and  ambition,  yet  he  does  not  pro- 
claim himself  a  genius  nor  waste  precious  hours  in  self- 
contemplation  and  self-worship.  He  reflects  still  the  happy  and 
salutary  influences   that   had   moulded   his   early   education. 


1  The  judgment  of  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Professor  Irving  Babbitt,  who,  better  than  any 
one  else  nowadays,  knows  and  estimates  Sainte-Beuve,  may  be  invoked  here.  (See  Masters  of 
Modern  French  Criticism:  Sainte-Beuve,  136-138) 
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The  tone  of  his  letters  is  one  of  innocence  and  candor  with  no 
touch  of  premature  disillusion,  or  of  cynicism  or  even  of  undue 
preoccupation  with  the  future. 

On  the  contrary  he  seems  charmingly  and  sedately  happy, 
turning  from  his  severer  studies  to  his  favorite  books — the  poets, 
of  course — cultivating  friendships  with  kindred  spirits  among  his 
schoolboy  comrades,  and  proclaiming  his  admiration  for  their 
talent  and  their  prosody  and  his  abiding  affection  for  them- 
selves. He  writes  them  epistles  in  verse  soliciting  their  criticism 
on  a  quatrain;  he  quotes  a  couplet  of  Horace  apropos  of  any- 
thing or  of  nothing;  he  recounts  his  little  journeys  across  country 
to  school  or  to  the  homes  of  his  friends;  he  relates  how  he  passes 
his  days  writing  verses  which  he  hopes  may  sometime  be  dignes 
d'etre  inserts  dans  le  journal  de  Grenoble. 

The  cheerfulness  and  the  amiability  which  came  to  him  as  a 
gift  of  grace  are  already  abundantly  present.  He  tells  his  friends 
how  many  hours  a  day  he  passes  in  studying,  reading,  hunting, 
or  in  strolling  in  the  woods  with  a  book  under  his  arm  and  his 
dog  at  his  heels,  only  wishing  now  and  then  for  a  friend  (a  lady, 
of  course)  in  his  retreat  to  whom  to  whisper:  Solitude  is  sweet. 
It  is  the  happy  life  of  a  country  squire,  not  yet  very  far  into  his 
teens,  who  has  been  very  decently  and  tenderly  bred  in  an 
atmosphere  of  piety  and  relative  prosperity,  and  who  as  yet 
does  not  know  nor  even  dream  of  the  storms  that  sooner  or  later 
blow  across  the  sea  of  every  life — his  chief  unhappiness  thus 
far  has  come  from  that  scourge  of  all  true  poets — mathematics. 

"I  am  behaving  like  a  discreet  youth,"  he  writes  to  his  most 
intimate  friend,  Virieu.  "I  give  people  no  occasion  to  talk  about 
me,  and  I  indulge  in  no  sowing  of  wild  oats."2  His  school  days 
over,  he  looks  back  regretfully  to  the  old  familiar  haunts,  not 
forgetting  even  the  pew  where  he  used  to  pray  three  or  four 
times  a  day — "faurais  tant  de  plaisir  a  m'y  remettre  agenouxjout 
pecheur  que  je  suis."3 

Lamartine's  piety  was  only  the  shadow  of  his  mother's.  It 
faded  and  died  with  her.    When,  in  later  life,  he  was  soliciting 


*Corr.  1-37  (12  Nov.  1808) 
3  Corr.  1-38  (12  Nov.  1808) 
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subscribers  to  his  Entretiens,  the  Bishop  of  Belley,  his  old  school 
town,  refused  in  the  following  terms:  "M.  Lamartine  is  no 
longer  a  Christian,  at  least  in  his  language  and  his  writings.  If 
the  faith  could  disappear  from  our  beloved  and  Catholic  France, 
he,  more  than  any  one  else  has  contributed  and  still  contributes 
to  undermine  it  in  the  intelligence  and  the  heart  of  the  people."4 

We  find  in  the  diary  of  Lamartine's  mother  a  picture  of  the 
daily  routine  of  the  family,  carrying  a  pleasant  perfume  of  the 
old-time  virtues  and  pieties  that  so  often  blossomed  in  provincial 
seclusion  even  in  the  agitated  and  worldly  age  of  the  Empire. 

"I  am  alone  here  with  my  five  daughters.  They  are  easily 
guided  in  the  right  way.  We  live  a  conventual  life:  We  read 
together  in  the  morning  some  pious  book;  then  we  study  ancient 
history,  which  interests  me  as  much  as  it  does  my  children.  After 
dinner  comes  needlework;  at  nightfall  we  recite  our  chaplet 
together  and  in  the  evening,  gathered  about  the  fireside,  we 
sometimes  read  a  comedy  of  Moliere.  It  seems  to  me  that  there 
is  no  harm  in  that;  in  reading,  I  pass  over  the  dangerous  words. 
Then  we  pray  in  common  and  I  accompany  all  this  with  a  little 
meditation  improvised  aloud." 

This  pious  spirit  evidently  waited  on  Lamartine's  steps 
throughout  his  adolescent  period.  When  he  is  already  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three  we  find  Mme.  Lamartine  solicitously 
expurgating  his  library.  "I  have  just  been  in  Alphonse's  room," 
she  writes  in  her  diary,  "to  inspect  his  books  and  to  burn  those 
that  seem  dangerous.  I  found  Rousseau's  Entile  there.  I  was 
led  into  reading  several  passages.  I  do  not  reproach  myself, 
for  they  were  magnificent;  they  did  me  good  and  I  even  wish 
to  copy  something  from  them.  What  a  pity  that  all  this  is 
poisoned  by  so  many  unreasonable  and  extravagant  ideas,  such 
as  might  corrupt  the  good  sense  and  religion  of  young  people. 
I  will  burn  this  book  and  also  The  New  Heloise,  which  is  even 
more  dangerous,  because  it  influences  the  passions  as  well  as 
misleads  the  intelligence."5 

Lamartine's  early  letters  are  those  of  a  provincial  youth,  bred 


4  Cited  by  Des  Cognets  in  Vie  Intererieure  de  Lamartine,  445 

5  Ms.  de  ma  mere,  161 
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like  Renan  by  women  and  priests,  and  reflecting  even  more  the 
clerical  than  the  feminine  current  of  influence.  No  echoes  here 
of  the  great  Napoleonic  epic  then  at  its  very  height;  almost  no 
echo  even  of  that  rather  over-protected  home-life  that  Lamar- 
tine  led  between  his  adoring  mother  and  that  "nestful  of  doves," 
his  five  sisters. 

Coming  from  such  surroundings  it  is  strange  that  Lamar  tine 
shows  at  first,  though  not  for  long,  an  attitude  of  aloofness  and 
disillusion  in  regard  to  woman.  His  first  distinct  utterance  on 
the  subject  has  almost  the  tone  of  the  novice  ready  to  bid  adieu 
to  youth  and  its  profane  pleasures  from  the  threshold  of  the 
cloister.  He  writes,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  his  comrade 
Bienassis:  "My  dear  friend,  I  say  it  jubilantly:  I  am  as  yet 
neither  much  in  love  nor  little.  I  am  free  and  I  wish  always  to 
remain  so.  But  what  will  happen?  Of  that  I  know  nothing. 
Hitherto  I  have  seen  nothing  calculated  to  inspire  a  passion, 
nothing  but  forward,  impudent  coquettes,  nothing  but  ignorant, 
imbecile,  malignant,  tale-bearing,  silly,  ugly  creatures,  and  I 
believe  that  I  have  conceived  an  ideal  of  perfection  that  I  shall 
never  find  realized.  And  in  that  case,  as  I  have  said,  I  will  live 
single,  busy  myself  with  literature  which  I  love  more  every  day, 
travel  a  little  to  explore  our  prison,  spend  occasional  winters 
at  Paris,  if  God  grant  me  the  means,  and  pass  my  life  like  a 
philosopher,  moderate,  content  with  my  lot,  doing  as  much  good 
as  I  can,  and  cherishing  no  other  bonds  than  those  of  friend- 
ship."6 

A  little  later  he  sagely  remonstrates  with  the  same  friend: 
"As  to  love,  my  friend,  go  slow.  I  am  not  surprised  that  some 
pretty  actresses  have  seduced  your  eyes  and  perhaps  wrought 
even  deeper  havoc;  but  read  the  Roman  comique  and  disabuse 
yourself  with  all  haste.  .  .  .  Remain  a  year  yet  without  taking 
fire,  and  I  will  think  well  of  you ;  you  will  never  love  unwisely — 
but  woe  to  you  if  you  find  even  a  shadow  of  beauty  and  perfec- 
tion, for  I  sincerely  believe  that  one  finds  only  the  shadow  of 
these  and  that  all  the  rest  is  in  the  imagination  of  the  poets. 
Nor  is  there  any  true  love  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  men  of 
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to-day — nothing  but  coquetry  and  ruse  on  either  side.  C'est 
ce  qui  me  dtsole.  .  .  .  I  am  going  to  take  my  revenge  by  writing 
a  play  on  the  subject,"7  For  the  consolation  of  the  sex  so  un- 
civilly treated  it  should  be  added  that,  in  a  letter  intercalated 
between  these  two  diatribes,  we  find  a  pretty  copy  of  verses. 

Que  j'aime  a  voir,  dans  mon  jardin, 
Rougir  une  rose  nouvelle, 
Et  dans  sa  fraicheur  du  matin 
M'offrir  sa  parure  nouvelle ! 
Mes  amis,  entre  nous  soit  dit, 
Ma  belle  et  simple  Eleonore, 
Quand  son  modeste  front  rougit, 
Me  plait  bien  da  vantage  encore.8 

There  is  perhaps  in  Lamartine's  curious  aloofness  at  this 
period,  a  little  of  the  defiant  attitude  of  Keats  on  the  eve  of  the 
time  when  he  was  destined  to  succumb  to  the  questionable 
charm  of  Fanny  Brawne.  There  is  also  a  little  flavor  of  the 
unattainable  green  grapes  of  the  fable.  Lamartine  writes  to  his 
friend:  "I  am  no  better  off  than  you,  in  fact  worse  as  regards 
social  graces.  I  see  no  one,  and  live  with  no  other  pleasure  than 
my  work  and  your  letters.  I  am  embarrassed,  awkward  and 
timid  like  you.  I  can  not  say  agreeable  nothings  nor  even 
answer  a  compliment.  I  fall  in  love  with  all  the  women  I  meet, 
just  as  you  do,  and  yet  dare  not  advance  a  single  step  toward  any 
of  them.  Time,  travel,  and  habit  will  cure  these  ills,  however."9 
Lamartine  was  quite  right.  Time,  travel  and  habit  soon  cured 
him — in  fact,  for  a  time  seem  to  have  cured  him  a  little  too 
thoroughly.    His  mother  writes  in  her  diary: 

"I  am  very  much  concerned  about  Alphonse  in  this  dangerous 
idleness  to  which  the  family  abandons  him.  At  present  I  must 
indeed  invoke  God's  grace  for  him.  His  passions  are  beginning 
to  develop;  I  fear  that  his  youth  and  his  life  may  prove  tem- 
pestuous; he  is  agitated,  melancholy;  he  desires  he  does  not  know 
what.  Ah!  if  he  would  only  know  the  one  thing  that  could  truly 
satisfy  him.    People  blame  us  for  letting  him  pass  the  winter 


i  Corr.  1-39  (28  Nov.  1808) 
»Corr.  1-35  (12  Nov.  1808) 
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at  Lyons  on  his  promises  of  good  behavior,  but  they  do  not  know 
our  reasons.  We  must  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  public,  and  do  what 
we  think  best.  He  appears  very  eager  for  knowledge,  and  much 
inclined  to  study;  we  hope  that  with  ampler  opportunities,  in  a 
great  city,  he  may  busy  himself  more  and  escape  the  dangers  of 
idleness  better  than  in  a  little  town  where  there  are  only  tempta- 
tions to  evil."10 

The  correspondence  presently  shows  us  Lamartine  at  Lyons, 
ostensibly  studying  Greek  (very  little  evidence  of  the  result  ever 
transpires  in  his  work),  promenading  in  the  leafy  avenues  with 
the  works  of  the  English  poets  in  his  pocket,  or  in  his  hand, 
living  prodigally  beyond  his  slender  allowance,  and  contracting 
debts  which  he  cannot  conveniently  pay,  frequenting  the  theatre 
and  moving  (without  awkwardness)  in  the  society  of  actresses 
and  bohemians,  and  writing  very  gallant  madrigals  in  honor 
of  a  lady  he  had  met  and  loved  at  a  masked  ball.  This  early 
manner  of  his  is  so  remote  from  his  later  one  that  the  verses 
deserve  to  be  cited  as  evidence  of  the  versatility  of  both  his 
talent  and  his  heart. 

Plaisirs  des  dieux,  tourment  des  diables, 
Toi  que  j'ose  a.  peine  nommer, 
Oui,  je  viens  enfin  reclamer, 
Amour,  tes  ruses  secourables. 
Dans  un  bal  masque,  l'autre  jour, 
De  tes  beautes  la  plus  jolie 
Me  joua  le  plus  vilain  tour 
Que  j'eusse  eprouve  de  ma  vie: 
Elle  prit  mon  coeur.    Mais,  helas ! 
Je  n'ai  pu  revoir  la  traitresse. 
Dieu  malin !  souffle-moi  tout  bas 
Son  nom,  sa  rue  et  son  adresse!11 

It  is  difficult  to  see  in  these  verses  even  the  tip  of  the  nose  of 
Elvire's  seraphic  singer.  In  fact  we  must  not  be  too  much 
surprised  when  we  learn  next  that  Lamartine  is  engaged  on  a 
vaudeville.  Is  there  then  no  exception  to  Boileau's  brilliant 
generalization:  Le    Frangais,    ne    malin ,  forma  le    vaudeville? 
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Evidently,  as  the  French  critics  say,  II  se  cherche.  Here  is  a 
pleasant  picture  of  the  way  in  which  this  somewhat  prolonged 
search  was  carried  on  at  this  period:  "I  pass  my  time  here  with 
some  Englishmen  who  happily  talk  French  very  correctly,  for  I 
could  hardly  understand  them  otherwise,  so  elusive  is  their 
pronunciation.  The  clan  of  poets  musters  in  the  little  suburban 
eating-houses  .  .  .  bringing  along  books,  paper  and  pencils 
and  while  we  discuss  with  growing  animation  a  few  bottles  of 
Bordeaux,  for  which  these  gentlemen  have  a  decided  taste,  we 
talk  poetry,  literature,  travels,  and  scrawl  impromptus.  Night 
sometimes  surprises  us  in  these  leisurely  pleasures,  these  charm- 
ing follies.  Oh!  why  are  you  not  here,  my  friend,  and  why  have 
I  not  beside  me  the  mistress  that  I  dream  of!  I  should  be  happy, 
yes,  as  happy  as  one  can  be  in  this  devil  of  a  world."12  That, 
too,  is  not  seraphic. 

Far  from  it,  indeed.  Nothing  could  be  more  eloquent  of  this 
than  the  candor  with  which  thirty  years  later  Lamartine 
formulates  his  peccavi  in  his  epistle  to  Musset: 

Je  vivais  comme  toi,  vieux  et  froid  a,  vingt  ans, 
Laissant  les  guepes  mordre  aux  fleurs  de  mon  printemps, 
Laissant  la  levre  pale  et  fetide  des  vices 
Effeuiller  leur  corolle  et  pomper  leur  calices, 
Meprisant  mes  amours  et  les  montrant  au  doigt, 
Comme  un  enfant  grossier  qui  trouble  l'eau  qu'il  boit. 
Mon  seul  soleil  etait  la  clarte  des  bougies; 
Je  detestais  l'aurore  en  sortant  des  orgies.13 

Woman,  sentiment,  a  trip  to  Italy  (Je  vais  avec  une  jeune 
femme  et  son  mariy  he  writes),  a  trifling  love-affair  which  he 
poetizes  in  his  Graziella,  all  these  things  are  chronicled  with 
leisurely  pen  in  the  correspondence*.  The  dreamy  physiognomy 
of  the  sentimental  poet  of  the  Meditations  gradually  outlines 
itself,  although  the  verse  of  the  period  remains  formally  imita- 
tive and  somewhat  uninspired.  But  the  real  Lamartine  appears 
in  an  occasional  page  like  this : 

1  'Indescribable,  vague,  sublime  and  infinite  ideas  float  through 
my  head  at  every  moment,  in  the  evening  above  all,  when  I  am 

uCorr.  1-129  (28  Mars.  1810) 
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as  now  shut  up  in  my  little  cell  and  when  I  hear  no  sound  save 
that  of  the  rain  and  the  wind.  Yes,  I  believe  that  if,  for  my 
misfortune,  I  should  meet  one  of  those  feminine  apparitions 
that  I  once  used  to  conjure  up,  I  should  love  her  as  much  as  our 
hearts  could  love,  as  much  as  man  on  earth  ever  did  love."14 
Here  is  already  in  Lamartine  the  Rousseauistic  confusion  of  the 
cry  of  the  soul  with  the  cry  of  the  senses.  It  is  in  vain  that  at 
this  period  Mme.  Lamartine  prayed  morning  and  evening, 
twenty  times  a  day,  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  this  poetic  day- 
dreamer. 

As  the  years  pass  the  pleasing  tone  of  the  earlier  letters 
gradually  gives  way  to  a  totally  different  one.  Between  the 
ages  of  twenty  and  thirty,  the  correspondence  is  the  saddest 
litany  of  woe  ever  penned  by  an  unhappy  mortal.  Day  by  day, 
and  letter  by  letter,  with  an  inexorable  and  desperate  monotony 
everlastingly  and  dolefully  repeating  itself,  Lamartine  suffers, 
from  his  heart,  his  head,  his  eyes,  his  stomach,  or  his  liver.  Not 
a  pang  seems  to  have  been  spared  him,  and  none  certainly  is 
spared  his  devoted  correspondents.  That  he— and  they — 
survived  proves  that  mankind  is  indeed  fitted  as  well  as  fated 
to  suffer  and  to  endure.  A  certain  lack  of  buoyancy  and  a  rather 
womanish  love  of  complaining  and  of  soliciting  commiseration 
are  distinctive  of  Lamartine  in  his  youth.  They  are  a  tribute 
to  that  mollesse  which  is  so  characteristic  of  him. 

That  frequently  recurring  moods  of  discouragement  and  of 
melancholy  should  have  assailed  him  was  only  too  natural. 
Up  to  his  thirtieth  year  he  drifts  aimlessly  without  any  defined 
object  or  ambition  in  life.  That  he  should  have  remained  so 
long  dependent,  despite  his  father's  modest  resources,  and  with 
so  little  inclination  to  practice  economy  in  his  pleasures,  is  not 
very  creditable  to  his  spirit  of  enterprise.  Uoisivete  d'Alphonse 
me  ronge,  writes  his  mother  at  this  period.15  His  addiction  to 
pleasure-seeking,  gaming,  and  amours  high  and  low,  a  lowered 
tone  of  spiritual  vitality  and  a  consequent  attitude  of  despairing 
disillusion  are  the  most  prominent  elements  in  the  Lamartine 


m  Corr.  1-242  (30  Nov.  1814).    A  Virieu 
15  Ms.  de  ma  mere,  200.    (15  Aotit.  1818) 
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of  this  period.  The  inevitable  suggestion  that  he  is  a  predestined 
victim  of  his  temperament  and  that  this  temperament  is  lacking 
in  vigor,  that  it  is  indeed  of  a  rather  feminine  softness,  ill- 
adapted  for  the  rough  and  tumble  of  the  struggle  of  life  is  only 
too  evident.  M.  DeschaneFs  remarkable  statement  that 
Lamartine  is  of  silex,  a  vigorous  and  masculine  nature,  is 
palpably  untrue.16  That  this  native  leaning  toward  melan- 
choly and  this  aimless  abandonment  to  the  current  of  circum- 
stance proceeds  from  a  central  weakness  in  his  nature,  from  that 
lack  of  will,  and  that  wilful  ignoring  of  reality  which  characterizes 
the  ultra-romantic  temperament  is  only  too  plain  in  Lamartine's 
case.  What  a  strangely  debilitated  accent  in  these  lines! 
"J'entre  aujourd'  hui  dans  ma  vingt  et  unieme  annee,  et  je  suis 
fatigue  comme  si  j'en  avais  vecu  cent.  Je  ne  croyais  pas  que  ce 
fut  une  chose  si  difficile  de  vivre."17 

This  sentiment  he  re-echoes  year  after  year.  It  was  com- 
plicated by  ill-health  and  an  unhappy  love.  For  some  ten  years 
or  more  his  wretched  health  made  him  look  forward  much  of  the 
time  to  death  as  his  only  respite.  "I  wish  to  bury  myself  more 
and  more  in  absolute  seclusion.  ...  I  feel  sated  with  man- 
kind, I  can  no  longer  endure  them.  I  hold  no  grudge  against 
them,  but  they  bore  and  disgust  me.  ...  I  wish  to  wrap 
myself  in  a  universal  indifference  and  fall  asleep,  if  I  can,  till  the 
day  when  all  our  doubts  will  be  cleared  up.  That  is  all  this 
world  is  worth."18  In  Raphael,  some  thirty  years  later,  he 
paints  the  same  mood  in  the  retrospect,  but  with  colors  a  shade 
less  misanthropic — art  has  overlaid  nature  and  embellished  the 
mood  with  a  tint  of  poetry. 

"I  plunged  into  abysses  of  melancholy.  But  this  melancholy 
was  living,  full  of  thought,  of  impressions,  of  intimate  com- 
munication with  the  infinite,  of  chiaro-oscuro  in  my  soul,  so  that 
I  did  not  desire  to  escape  from  it — it  is  a  human  malady,  but  a 
malady  which  is  felt  as  an  attraction  rather  than  as  a  pain,  and 
which  makes  death  seem  a  voluptuous  vanishing  into  the 
infinite.    I  resolved  to  give  myself  up  to  it  entirely  in  the  future, 


18  Lamartine  1-14 

«  Conf.  XII  (XXVII) 

i«  Corr.  II,  61,  (19  Aoftt,  1819) 
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to  seclude  myself  from  all  society  that  might  divert  me  from  it, 
and  to  wrap  myself  in  silence,  solitude  and  coldness,  in  the  midst 
of  those  I  might  meet  there;  my  isolation  of  spirit  was  a  shroud 
through  which  I  wished  no  longer  to  see  men  but  God  and 
nature."19  Lamartine  suffers  and  pines,  he  lacks  spirit  and 
courage,  he  is  chronically  downcast.  This  renders  him  at  times 
intensely  pessimistic,  at  times  feebly  pious, — two  alternating 
moods  that  stand  in  incongruous  juxtaposition  in  the  Medita- 
tions.20 

Both  moods  had  been  profoundly  encouraged  by  Lamartine's 
meeting,  in  1816,  at  Aix-les-Bains,  with  the  Elvire  of  the  poems, 
the  Julie  of  his  novel  Raphael,  Lamartine's  earlier  love  Graziella 
having  been  only  the  avant-premier.  Julie  was  the  invalid  wife 
of  a  Parisian  savant,  M.  Charles.  The  savant,  who  was  also  a 
pioneer  balloonist,  had  won  fame  by  rising  7000  feet  into  the  air. 
But  Lamartine  was  a  poet  and  could  rise  into  the  ether — he  was 
preferred.  This  brief  romance  ended  with  Mme.  Charles' 
death  the  following  year.  Her  letters  reveal  an  interesting 
personality,  intensely  romantic  and  passionate,  making  the  now 
antiquated  forms  and  phrases  of  the  eighteenth  century  rhetoric 
throb  with  a  warm  and  vehement  eloquence  that  proclaims  that 
she  had  caught  something  more  than  the  language  of  Rousseau 
from  the  Nouvelle  Helotse.  She  has  Rousseau's  sentimentalism, 
his  sentimental  philosophy,  and  his  melancholy.  Although 
Lamartine  unkindly  accuses  her  of  lacking  taste  for  verse,  one 
is  more  inclined  to  listen  to  M.  Bonald  who  attributed  to  her 
un  goM  stir  et  juste  in  poetry.  The  passionate  series  of  her 
letters  ends  on  a  wholly  religious  note:  "I  will  live  to  expiate," 
she  writes,  and  begs  Lamartine  to  regard  her  in  future  only  as  a 
friend  and  to  write  to  her  only  such  words  as  may  be  read  by  all 
the  world.  If  he  did  not  write  many  letters  of  this  kind,  he 
has  done  more.  He  wrote  in  her  honor  his  finest  Meditations, 
Le  Lac,  Le  Crucifix,  poems  that  will  indeed  be  read  by  all  the 
world  and  through  all  time. 

After  the  death  of  Julie,  Lamartine  feels  himself  forever 


"Raphael,  VI 

20  Cf.  Le  Disespoir  and  La  Providence  a  VHomme  {Meditations) 
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incapable  of  another  profound  passion.  But  he  confesses  that 
he    would    gladly   consecrate   a   sweet  affection  to  a  wife.21 

He  certainly  shows,  in  an  uncommon  degree  even,  the  singular 
recuperative  power  which  belongs  to  the  romantic  temperament. 
He  resists  the  inroads  of  his  grief  upon  his  programme  of  life  with 
surprising  philosophy.  Only  a  month  after  Julie's  death  he  is 
already  busy  with  his  ambitious  tragedy  in  verse,  Saul.  A  few 
months  later,  his  letters  are  full  of  the  feverish  interest  roused 
by  the  arrangements  for  its  reading  and  its  production.  A  half 
year  after  Julie's  death,  Lamartine  has  carried  his  philosophy 
even  farther;  he  is  thinking  of  marriage, in  fact, of  two  marriages. 
"I  have  determined  as  soon  as  I  have  been  refused  by  Mile.  D. 
to  pass  a  fortnight  at  Paris  and  arrange  a  marriage  with  Mile. 
B."22  Mile.  B.  was  Miss  Birch,  an  English  girl,  "very  agreeable, 
and  possessing  a  very  fine  fortune,"  writes  Lamartine. 

Although  Lamartine  dilates  a  little  ruefully  on  the  unmarriage- 
ability  of  such  a  sad  wreck,  physical  and  spiritual,  as  he  fancies 
himself  to  be  (a  bridegroom  with  rheumatism  in  the  back  and 
the  neck),  he  nevertheless  pushes  his  project  not  without  energy. 
To  Miss  Birch  he  writes  correctly  ardent  and  devoted  love-letters, 
while  to  his  intimates  he  confides  that  he  is  not  the  least  bit  in 
love,  but  that  he  is  dutifully  trying  to  make  himself  le  plus 
amoureux  possible,  though  his  fiancee  is  a  little  lacking  in 
beauty.  He  even  states  that  he  is  marrying  from  religious 
motives — a  little  more  and  he  would  assert  that  he  is  marrying 
to  mortify  the  flesh.  The  match  met  with  difficulties  and 
opposition  and  was  long  delayed. 

To  a  Parisian  friend  Lamartine  writes:  "I  have  spoken  to 
you  of  a  certain  English  girl:  The  affair  is  still  progressing.  I 
have  persuaded  her  to  turn  Catholic,23  but  her  mother  is  in 
despair  and  refuses  her  consent  to  anything.  We  shall  have  to 
do  without  it.    I  require  une  existence  presente,  which  I  lack. 


nCorr.  1-342  (21  Oct.  1818) 

nCorr.  11-320  Quillet  1818) 

23  Mme.  Lamartine  in  after  years  told  her  husband's  intimate  friend  Dargaud  that  her  reading 
had  convinced  her  reason, — and  in  Le  Manuscrit  de  ma  mere  (214)  we  learn  that  her  French 
friends  had  already  convinced  her  of  the  superiority  of  Catholicism  even  before  she  left  England. 
Lamartine  appears  to  have  had  very  little  to  do  with  all  this. 
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...  I  shall  go  to  England  in  the  spring  if,  as  everything 
threatens,  the  mother  takes  her  back  there.  ...  But  while 
I  am  forming  these  plans,  I  have  such  palpitations  in  the 
stomach24  that  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  be  in  this  world  in 
the  spring."25  To  his  friend  Virieu  he  writes  at  this  time:  "Get 
married!  !  Do  not  concern  yourself  with  an  ambitious  future. 
Try  to  feather  your  nest  as  warmly  and  agreeably  as  possible. 
All  the  rest  is  vanity." 

This  sounds  sadly  mundane — for  a  poet.  Lamartine  had 
courted  and  won  a  woman  with  whom  he  was  certainly  not  as 
yet  in  love — but  he  had  for  marrying  other  reasons  in  abundance, 
and  he  felt  that  the  match  was  "good  and  reasonable."  So  he 
played  the  game  according  to  the  somewhat  lax  rules  that 
prevail  in  the  world. 

This  laxity  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  in  the  conduct  of 
Lamartine  in  his  youth.  Not  only  in  his  earlier  years,  but  even 
up  to  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  led  a  very  gay  life  at  Paris. 
He  had  been  for  many  years,  according  to  his  friend  Dargaud, 
"a  professional  gambler,  now  ruined,  now  glutted  with  gold, 
living  and  dying  by  gold,  dissipation  and  feverish  emotions."26 

It  was  as  early  as  1813  that  his  mother  made  a  trip  to  Paris 
to  visit  her  son,  whose  reports  of  bad  health  greatly  disquieted 
her.  She  wished  to  pluck  him  from  this  "whirlpool  of  seduc- 
tions." She  stopped  at  a  hotel  so  as  not  to  shock  him  by  putting 
in  her  appearance  unannounced.  Presently,  while  kneeling 
bathed  in  tears  beside  a  sofa,  she  saw  through  the  window  a 
young  man — it  was  no  other  than  Alphonse — very  gay  and 
animated,  driving  by  in  an  elegant  cabriolet,  in  very  gay  and 
animated  company, — "which  greatly  reassured  me,"  adds  the 
good  lady  ingenuously.27 

Among  the  gay  and  animated  companions  who  cheered 
Lamartine  on  a  later  occasion,  during  his  sickness  at  Paris  in 
1819,  while  he  was  secretly  engaged  to  marry  Miss  Birch,  was 
a  mysterious  Italian  princess,  who  used  to  visit  him  and  read 


24  In  the  stomach — take  notice — not  in  the  heart.    On  pourrait  s'y  tromper. 

•*Corr.  II  (10  Dec.  1819) 

28  Des  Cognets,  Vie  Iniirieure  de  Lamartine. 

27  Ms.  de  ma  mere,  164 
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him  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott.  He  tells  us  that  she  had  heard 
of  him  at  Rome  and  had  expressly  made  a  trip  to  Paris  in  order 
to  make  his  acquaintance.  On  the  occasion  of  his  wedding 
journey  to  Itaty,  this  fiery  lady,  so  Lamartine  tells  us,  resenting 
his  marriage,  threatened  to  take  his  life,  and  he  was  even 
attacked  on  the  highway  by  Italian  brigands  whom  she  had 
instigated  to  the  deed.  His  death,  it  is  said,  was  reported  in  the 
Paris  newspapers.  The  statement  made  by  Dargaud  that 
Lamartine,  some  thirty  years  later,  was  en  correspondence 
suivie  with  his  would-be  assassin  will  prove  to  the  benevolent 
reader  the  native  loveliness  of  Lamartine's  soul — to  the  carping 
critic  it  may  throw  a  shade  of  doubt  over  the  dramatic  denoue- 
ment of  the  romance.  The  years  following  his  marriage  were 
passed  mostly  in  Italy,  the  native  home  of  his  genius,  which 
found  here  the  soft  clime  and  the  enchanting  landscapes  that 
stimulated  it  to  poetic  revery  and  sentimental  expansion  in  a 
manner  that  the  harsher  landscape  of  his  native  Milly  never  did. 
It  is  here  that  he  falls  at  times  into  the  more  abandoned  and 
Oriental  strain  that  his  earlier  Meditations  had  given  just  a  hint 
of,  and  it  is  here  that  he  rises  into  the  ecstatic  and  super-lyrical 
style  of  the  Harmonies. 

"Happy  the  simple  man  whose  mind  is  always  young' ' — 
that  is  the  sad  refrain  of  Senancour.  This  simplicity  and 
youthfulness,  this  childlike  innocence  of  the  eye  and  the  heart 
Lamartine  long  possessed.  There  is  a  period  in  his  prime,  a 
golden  epoch  lying  between  The  Meditations  and  the  later 
volumes  when  the  poet,  freed  from  the  greensickness  of  adoles- 
cence and  not  yet  subdued  to  the  prosaic  rhythm  of  middle  life, 
knew  no  experience  less  poetic  than  the  intermittent  moments 
of  repose  between  reiterated  moods  of  protracted  sensuous 
revery  and  voluptuous  self-abandonment  to  happiness.  "All 
my  verse  of  this  period,"  says  Lamartine,  "has  a  character  of 
repose  and  happy  piety,  a  reflection  and  an  echo  of  my  heart."28 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  confine  a  whole  personality  in  a 
formula;  yet  in  the  case  of  Lamartine  the  dominant  char- 
acteristics both  of  the  man  and  the  work  may  be  at  least  grossly 


28  Nouvelles  Meditations  (Consolation) 
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summed  up  in  a  seeming  paradox:  he  was  a  voluptuous 
spiritualist.  The  implied  qualities  are  indeed  inharmonious 
almost  to  the  point  of  mutual  exclusion.  In  proportion  as  the 
one  at  a  given  moment  is  genuine,  the  other  must  perforce  be 
mainly  factitious.  Properly  they  live  at  opposite  extremes  of 
our  nature,  as  foes.  But  in  Lamartine  they  more  than  meet  each 
other  half-way,  they  overlap  and  intertwine.  When  they  thus 
co-exist  on  the  same  plane  in  the  same  nature,  we  shall  regu- 
larly find  the  voluptuous  fibre  robust  and  the  spiritual  fibre 
fragile.  Such  natures  are  apt  to  be  transitional  types,  locked 
up  in  the  chrysalis  of  the  senses,  but  with  premonitions  and 
promises  of  a  higher  state  not  yet  realized. 

In  Lamartine  we  find  the  voluptuous  element  emphasized  in 
his  experience,  and  the  spiritual  element  in  his  picture  of  it. 
There  is  consequently  to  the  enlightened  eye  a  constant  sug- 
gestion of  pose  in  his  attitude,  but  it  is  at  any  rate  to  his  credit 
that  the  pose  is  the  noblest  that  he  could  have  selected;  and  in 
this  large  homage  to  virtues  that  he  did  not  possess  there  is  a 
proportional  hint  that  he  had  at  least  missed  them  by  a  narrower 
margin  than  some  of  his  fellow-poets.    Yet  the  margin  exists, 
and  is  indeed,  even  in  his  case,  a  sufficiently  liberal  one.    It  is  so 
much  so  that,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  facts  of  his 
experience  (which  he  never  suffers  to  reach  us  without  his  own 
commentary),  we  might  be  tempted  to  find  the  second  half  of 
our  formula  unnecessary.    It  is  not.    In  the  same  way,  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  his  utterances,  we  run  no  less  risk  of  falling 
into  the  error  of  thinking  the  first  half  of  our  formula  unneces- 
sary.   And  decidedly  it  is  not — for  Lamartine's  spirituality  is 
itself  only  a  very  highly  refined  form  of  voluptuousness.    His 
friend  Dargaud  asked  him  one  day  if  his  love  for  Elvire  had 
been  purely  Platonic.    "Assuredly  not,"  answered  Lamartine, 
"but  the  soul  always  predominated  over  the  senses."29    This 
attempt  of  the  accused  to  prove  a  "spiritual  alibi"  is  not  exactly 
ingenuous  or  pleasing.    In  this  explanation  the  paradox  of  our 
formula  is  dissolved,  and  a  key  to  the  understanding  of  Lamar- 


*•  Des  Cognets,  Vie  Initrieure  de  Lamartine,  79 
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tine's  poetry  is  furnished  that  has  been  far  too  little  utilized 
by  his  critics  hitherto. 

Let  us  observe  one  of  the  most  penetrating  of  them  dealing 
with  this  aspect  of  the  poet. 

"Lamartine  is  an  idealist,"  says  Faguet,  "an  idealist  more 

naturally  and  easily  than  other  men" — and  the  inevitable 

invocation  of  Plato  of  course  follows.     What  could  be  more 

misleading?    It  is  indeed  true  that  Lamartine  is  an  idealist  more 

naturally  and  easily  than  other  men — and  the  very  words 

suggest  perfectly  the  kind  and  the  limits  of  his  idealism.    It  is 

the  kind  that  springs  up  spontaneously  under  la  bonne  loi 

naturelle.     So  much  of  it  as  may  come  by  nature,  as  may 

blossom  in  what  used  to  be  called  a  beautiful  soul,  so  much 

Lamartine  has,  and  no  more.    Of  the  kind  that  is  not  a  gift  of 

nature,  but  is  born  of  spiritual  travail,  he  has  absolutely  none. 

His  idealism  ends  where  that  of  Plato  begins.    It  is  a  dream,  and 

not  a  reality.    Lamartine  clothes  reality  with  garments  of  light 

so  resplendent  that  they  effectually  hide  the  thing  they  envelop. 

His  idealism  gilds  the  outer  shell  of  things;  where  their  resistance 

begins,  it  yields.    His  light  extends  to  but  not  into  that  solid 

core  of  reality  which  is  the  centre  of  any  genuine  idealism. 

To  Plato,  that  lover  of  harmonious  order,  Lamartine's  easy 

idealism  would  have  seemed  only  a  dazzling  and  misleading  form 

of  sophistry.    Plato's  idealism  aims  at  supreme  utility  and  has 

no  other  object  than  to  order  and  harmonize  life;  Lamartine's 

has  no  other  object  than  to  hide  life's  sharp  contours  behind 

beauteous  veils.     It  is  purely  voluptuous,  without  trace  of 

asceticism — or  of  ascetic  insight.    How  sensuous  is  his  whole 

vision  of  life  when  he  for  a  moment  forgets — or  almost  forgets — 

to  spiritualize!    Here  is  a  delightful  bit  of  genuinely  conjugal 

and  domestic  poetry: 

Dieu!  laisse-moi  cueillir  cette  palme  feconde; 
Et  dans  mon  sein  ravi  l'emporter  pour  toujours, 
Ainsi  que  le  torrent  emporte  dans  son  onde 
Les  roses  de  Sarons  qui  parfument  son  cours! 

...  A  l'ombre  du  figuier,  pres  du  courant  de  l'onde, 
Loin  de  l'ceil  de  l'envie  et  des  pas  du  pervers, 
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Je  batirai  pour  eux  un  nid  parmi  le  monde, 
Comme  sur  un  ecueil  l'hirondelle  des  mers. 

,  .  .  Alors,  le  front  charge  de  guirlandes  fanees, 
Tel  qu'un  vieil  olivier  parmi  ses  rejetons, 
Je  verrai  de  mes  fils  les  brillantes  annees 
Cacher  mon  tronc  fletri  sous  leurs  jeunes  festons. 

«,  .  .  Alors  j'entonnerai  l'hymne  de  ma  vieillesse, 
Et,  convive  enivre  des  vins  de  ta  bonte, 
Je  passerai  la  coupe  aux  mains  de  la  jeunesse, 
Et  je  m'endormirai  dans  ma  felicite.30 

Every  note  here  is  voluptuous  and  ecstatic.  It  is  the  very 
poetry  of  unreality,  the  sweet  day-dream  of  a  poet  feeding  his 
imagination  on  impossible  felicities  and  living  in  fancy  in  the 
golden  age.  It  is  the  poetry  of  that  semi-sensuous  otherworld- 
liness  which  hovers  between  earth  and  heaven — only  because  it  is 
unable  to  accept  the  one  or  to  achieve  the  other.  It  is  after  all 
earth-born,  because  it  is  unwilling  to  dispense  with  any  element 
of  the  world  of  sense — except  the  sense  of  pain.  Its  dream  is  to 
spiritualize  the  universe  by  banishing  this  trouble  fete,  this  grim 
monitor  who  reminds  us  that  we  are  but  mortal — and  not 
blessed  gods  sipping  nectar  and  ambrosia.  Lamartine's  idealism, 
therefore,  never  served  what  should  have  been  its  true  purpose, 
that  of  reconciling  him  with  reality  without  being  subjugated  by 
it.  He  instinctively  shunned  all  contact;  and  when  he  could  not 
do  this,  he  remained  baffled  and  hostile.  His  idealism  unfitted 
him  for  life  and  drove  him  back  from  it  into  the  asylum  of 
dreamland  from  which  he  emerged  only  at  his  own  peril,  to 
wander  helplessly  in  a  chaos  of  conflicting  moods.  Le  Dtses- 
poir  thus  voices  not  an  isolated  experience  but  a  recurrent  one. 

Quand  le  bonheur  n'a  plus  ni  lointain  ni  mystere, 
Quand  le  nuage  d'or  laisse  a  nu  cette  terre, 
Quand  la  vie  une  fois  a  perdu  son  erreur, 
Quand  elle  ne  ment  plus,  e'en  est  fait  du  bonheur.31 

That  is  the  final  and  inevitable  verdict  of  the  sensualist  when 
he  has  drained  the  cup  of  illusion  to  the  dregs.    As  Lamar  tine 
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truthfully  says:  "Si  Von  n'ecoute  que  ses  sens,  le  dernier  mot  de  la 
sensibilite  humaine  est  Malediction."32  Happily  for  Lamar  tine, 
this  mood  becomes  a  conviction  only  when  one  has  reached, 
without  quitting  it,  that  remote  limit  of  the  sensual  realm  where 
it  borders  on  that  of  reason,  Lamartine  did  not  often  wander  so 
far  afield.  In  his  remoter  excursions,  however,  he  pays  a  heavy 
penalty  of  sorrow  and  leaden-eyed  despairs  in  the  inevitable 
intervals  of  wakefulness  that  separate  his  too  wilfully  embel- 
lished dreams.  Then  death  seems  a  thrice-welcome  close  to  a 
life  that  is  only  a  sorry  procession  of  unmeaning  but  woeful 
duperies. 

Sans  regrets,  sans  espoir,  avancer  dans  la  vie 
Comme  un  vaisseau  qui  dort  sur  une  onde  assoupie, 
Sentir  son  ame,  usee  en  un  sterile  effort, 
Se  ronger  lentement  sous  la  rouille  du  sort; 
Penser  sans  decouvrir,  aspirer  sans  atteindre, 
Briller  sans  eclairer,  et  palir  sans  s'eteindre, 
Helas !  tel  est  mon  sort  et  celui  des  humains.38 

That  illustrates  the  constant  reaction  of  Lamartine  after  his 
exalted  raptures.  But  it  is,  according  to  the  law  of  his  fluc- 
tuating nature,  only  a  mood,  and  neither  his  skeptical  nor  his 
religious  mood  ever  crystallizes  into  settled  convictions. 

Lamartine  himself  hints  that  his  poetry  is  the  expression  of 
passing  moods  and  not  of  lasting  convictions.  In  speaking  of 
some  of  his  pessimistic  verses,  he  says:  "I  was  not  so  dis- 
couraged about  life  as  these  verses  seem  to  indicate,  or  rather 
my  moods  of  discouragement  were  fleeting  and  temporary  as  the 
sounds  of  my  lyre.  A  song  was  a  day.  One  day  I  was  down  to 
the  level  of  earth,  the  next  I  was  in  heaven." 

Thus  in  1849,  after  the  most  utter  collapse  of  glory  and  repu- 
tation and  the  most  complete  ruin  that  ever  a  poet  suffered, 
Lamartine,  burdened  with  millions  of  debt  and  with  the  most 
dismal  future  facing  him,  promptly  indulges  a  new  dream: 
he  runs  across  a  report  in  a  newspaper  that  an  immense  land- 
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grant  in  Asia  Minor  has  been  made  him  by  the  Sultan.  His 
imagination  at  once  takes  fire  and  he  writes:  "If  this  proves  true, 
I  will  go  there.  I  will  build  a  home  and  call  it  Milly."34  He 
even  persuades  himself  that  he  has  an  Oriental  temperament, 
and  once  launched  on  this  track,  he  is  presently  almost  con- 
vinced that  he  is,  in  blood  as  well  as  in  character,  more  a  tur- 
baned  Turk  than  a  nineteenth  century  Frenchman: 

"Nature  had  not  made  me  for  the  society  of  Paris.  It  vexes 
and  bores  me.  I  was  born  and  shall  die  an  Oriental.  Solitude, 
the  desert,  the  sea,  the  mountains,  horses,  intimate  converse 
with  nature,  a  wife  to  adore,  a  friend  to  chat  with,  prolonged 
hours  of  bodily  repose  filled  with  inspirations  of  the  spirit, 
followed  by  violent  and  adventurous  periods  of  action  as  among 
the  Ottomans  and  Arabs,  such  was  my  appropriate  mode  of 
being:  a  life  by  turns  poetic,  religious,  and  heroic,  or  nothing." 

Illusion  is  his  native  element,  and  his  brief  infidelities  to  it 
are  never  lasting.  He  is  the  sworn  foe  of  reality.  He  instinc- 
tively turns  away  from  it.    He  never  finds  it  sufficiently  poetic. 

Du  nectar  ideal  sit6t  qu'elle  a  goute, 
La  Nature  repugne  a  la  realite36 

We  know  how  much  Rousseau  embellished  the  vulgar  truth 
in  his  tender  portrait  of  Madame  Warens.  Even  this  does  not 
satisfy  Lamartine.  Where  other  readers  instinctively  discount, 
he  superadds.  He  makes  over  Madame  Warens  in  his  own 
image,  "more  touching  and  more  seductive  in  my  eyes,"  he 
says,  "and  in  my  heart  than  in  Rousseau's."  It  is  characteristic 
indeed  that  at  Chambery  Lamartine's  attention  is  centered 
not  on  the  genius  loci  Rousseau,  but  on  his  amorous  satellite. 
The  place  is  for  Lamartine  identified  not  with  the  miracles  of 
genius  but  with  the  sweets  of  love.  No  less  characteristic  is  it 
that  he  poetizes  the  death  of  Socrates  by  introducing  at  his  last 
hour  not  Xantippe,  but  a  young  and  charming  bride,  Myrto  aux 
tresses  blondes.     He  could  suffer  no  Xantippe  in  his  ethereal 
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world,  and  was  only  too  ready  in  his  extremity,  to  snatch  at  even 
the  slenderest  legendary  straw.  Lamartine  is  not  a  Platonic 
idealist  but  only  a  Rousseauistic  romanticist — that  is,  the  very 
opposite.  Plato — whom  he  ended  by  calling  le  sophiste  grec 
and  whom  he  finds  a  thousand  times  less  eloquent  than  Jean 
Jacques — Plato  may  as  well  be  dismissed.36  "I  love  Plato  with- 
out reading  him,"  Lamartine  confessed.37  His  love  of  Plato 
was  purely  Platonic — it  did  not  aspire  to  possession.  The 
Genevan  has  conquered. 

Like  every  thorough-going  romanticist,  he  wished  that  the 
whole  of  life,  every  hour  and  every  experience,  should  be  poetic. 
He  demanded  "l'eternite  dans  une  minute  et  l'infini  dans  une 
sensation."38  He  revenged  himself  on  life  for  its  inadequate 
response  to  this  mad  demand  by  rendering  it  wholly  poetic  in  his 
reminiscences,  a  fault  to  which  all  those  are  prone  who  conceive 
poetry  as  an  embellishment,  as  merely  a  beau  mensonge.  His 
retrospective  versions  of  his  life  are  only  poetry,  pretty  fictions 
of  an  invented  and  arbitrary  beauty,  and  to  tell  the  whole  truth 
often  of  a  rather  cheap  and  trivial  beauty,  plaquee  et  pl&tre'e. 

He  is  without  the  capacity  for  accepting  the  truth  of  things 
in  its  bare  simplicity.  Just  as  he  makes  himself  younger, 
prettifies  all  the  events  of  his  life,  and  glosses  over  the  past  with 
a  transparent  and  unsubstantial  varnish,  he  arbitrarily  and  with 
a  not  wholly  innocent  connivance,  looks  only  at  the  fair  side  of 
everything  and  blinks  the  rest.  We  end  by  feeling  that  veraci- 
ty is  here  wantonly  subordinated  to  the  laws  of  aesthetics. 
More  than  any  other  poet,  he  persistently  hides  the  rough 
surfaces  and  the  sharp  edges  of  reality  under  a  shower  of  roses. 
He  has  no  eye  except  for  what  is  good,  pleasant  and  flowery  in 
the  world  around  him — and  therefore  gives  no  true  report  of  it. 
It  is  not  simply  what  is  harsh  and  ugly  that  he  thus  dissimulates 
under  his  tapestry  of  roses;  it  is  the  whole  masculine  half  of 
things  that  disappears.  It  is  characteristic  that  he  vehemently 
denounced  the  fables  of  La  Fontaine  as  false  and  cruel.     He 
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probably  preferred  the  sugary  tone  of  Florian,  with  whom  he 
has  a  certain  spiritual  affinity.  It  is  not  surprising  either,  that 
Montaigne,  that  supreme  master  in  the  world  of  realities,  should 
have  roused  his  aversion.319  It  is  piquant,  however,  to  note  that, 
at  the  same  period  in  which  he  expresses  these  squeamish 
aversions,  he  should  have  been  deep  in  the  Roman  Comique  and 
should  have  felt  the  need  every  evening  of  having  in  his  hands 
one  of  Pigault-Lebrun's  novels — "je  les  trouve  droles  malgre  leur 
ton  canaille ."40 

But  Lamartine's  world — when  he  is  not  reading  Pigault- 
Lebrun — seems  an  aerial  and  ethereal  one,  as  soft  and  yielding 
as  a  floating  cloud;  it  has  no  firm  substructure  of  everlasting 
rock.  Will,  conduct,  stern  logical  thought,  unflinching  insight 
into  the  reign  of  law  in  the  universe  or  into  the  nature  and 
relations  of  man,  in  a  word,  truth,  in  Lamartine,  is  subdued 
into  mere  poetry  and  romance.  He  is  another  of  the  too 
numerous  poetic  dreamers  whose  wilful  impotence  in  reconciling 
the  imagination  with  the  active  life  invites  and  justifies  the 
contempt  of  the  plain,  practical  man  for  poets  and  poetry. 
For,  as  Mr.  Santayana  says:  "The  degree  in  which  the  poet's 
imagination  dominates  reality  is,  in  the  end,  the  exact  measure 
of  his  importance  and  dignity."41 

Contemporary  estimates  tend  to  show  that  this  fundamental 
weakness  in  Lamartine  was  felt  by  his  political  associates  in 
such  a  degree  as  to  suggest  that  his  long  career  in  affairs  of 
state  seemed  to  many  only  a  brilliant  but  very  questionable 
incursion  of  poetry  into  politics.  "They  listened  to  him  with 
deference  because  of  his  verses.42  The  iron-masters  and  the 
cotton-spinners  who  populated  the  benches  of  the  Chamber  used 
to  say  to  each  other  that  the  real  discussion  would  begin  when 
this  dreamer  should  have  finished  speaking. ' '  This  is  the  verdict 
of  Jules  Simon.    The  same  writer,  in  his  speech  at  the  poet's 
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centenary  in  1890,  asserts  that  Lamar  tine  claimed  not  even  to 
have  foreseen  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  he  adds:  "I  do  not 
doubt  it  for  an  instant,  though  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing. 
He  saw  the  horizon  far  ahead  of  us,  but  he  ceased  to  see  clear 
when  he  looked  on  what  lay  at  his  feet."  Under  the  centenary 
politeness  the  implication  is  obvious.  So  competent  a  witness 
as  de  Tocqueville  affirms  that  Lamar  tine,  during  the  day  when 
the  revolution  broke  out,  came  shouting  and  gesticulating  at 
the  head  of  some  soldiers  crying:  "En  avantl  ViveleRoi  et  fa 
Duchesse  d'Orleans  Regente.  ..."  "By  evening,"  he  adds,  "he 
had  become  a  fierce  Republican."43  De  Tocqueville,  only  a 
few  months  after  the  revolution,  not  only  sets  down  Lamartine 
as  an  inconsistent  and  incoherent  thinker,  but  hints  that  he  is 
fishing  in  troubled  waters  and  coquetting  with  the  anarchists 
from  pure  vanity.44  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Lamartine  wished 
to  turn  French  history  into  an  Ode,  rather  than  a  Meditation 
or  a  Harmony. 

As  a  result  of  his  imperfect  recognition  of  the  boundary-line 
that  separates  imagination  and  reality  (or  fact  and  fancy)  it  is 
very  difficult  to  know  Lamartine  with  that  confiding  nearness  of 
approach  which  his  work  seems  to  invite.  Yet  few  writers  have 
left  so  large  a  body  of  intimate  autobiography.  "Of  all  poets," 
says  Larroumet,  "he  is  the  one  most  incapable  of  escaping  from 
himself" — and  he  might  have  added,  the  one  most  incapable  of 
knowing  himself.  Through  all  this  panorama  of  self-portraiture, 
he  moves,  only  half  mortal  at  most,  like  a  Greek  deity  or  an  epic 
hero,  enveloped  in  a  golden  mist  that  is  meant  to  compel  admira- 
tion and  that  ends  even  more  decidedly  by  compelling  suspicion. 
He  has,  with  much  bonhomie  and  with  over-much  naivetS, 
posed  before  posterity  in  carefully  chosen  attitudes.  Like  Hugo, 
and  with  more  consummate  and  insinuating  skill,  he  has  created 
in  advance  his  legende.  He  throws  us  into  perpetually  renewed 
fits  of  wonder  with  his  positive  genius  for  unreality,  for  out- 
stripping belief  and  making  us  cry  out  every  moment  at  the 
extravagance  of  his  imaginings.     Raphael  (an  idealized  portrait 
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of  himself)  is  introduced  to  us  with  these  extraordinary  eulogies: 
"His  passion  for  the  beautiful  rendered  him  wretched;  under 
other  circumstances  it  might  have  rendered  him  illustrious.  If 
he  had  held  a  brush,  he  would  have  painted  the  Virgin  of  Foligno; 
if  he  had  handled  the  chisel,  he  would  have  shaped  the  Psyche  of 
Canova;  had  he  known  the  language  in  which  sounds  are  written, 
he  would  have  noted  the  aerial  plaints  of  the  wind  in  the  fibres 
of  the  Italian  pines,  or  the  breathing  of  a  young  girl  asleep  who 
dreams  of  the  one  she  will  not  name.  Had  he  been  a  poet,  he 
would  have  written  the  apostrophes  of  Job  to  Jehovah,  the 
stanzas  of  Herminia  in  Tasso,  the  balcony  scene  in  Shakes- 
peare's Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  portrait  of  Haidee  in  Lord 
Byron."45 

Lamartine  sees  himself,  and  all  who  are  connected  with  him, 
in  a  charmed  light,  too  good  for  human  nature's  daily  food;  all 
realities  in  his  report  are  touched  with  rose-color;  all  common- 
place and  trivial  things  become  freighted  with  significance  and 
shine  with  splendors  only  begot  in  his  imagination;  and  his 
report  of  fact  ends  by  differing  so  absolutely  and  so  wantonly 
from  the  fact  itself  that  what  at  first  might  seem  an  over- 
developed taste  for  beauty  and  poetry  ends  by  appearing  more 
truly  as  an  astonishing  lack  of  taste  for  truth,  a  Tarasconian  love 
of  mirage.  It  is  eminently  characteristic  of  him  that,  during  his 
Oriental  tour,  he  should  have  seen  a  piratical  craft  pursuing  his 
ship,  and  in  it,  among  a  galaxy  of  hideous  visages,  a  woman, 
figure  celeste,  angelique  apparition — neither  vision  of  course 
being  vouchsafed  to  his  less  imaginative  fellow-travellers.46 

Let  us  observe  this  faculty  at  work  and  see  how  truth  suffers 
when  touched  by  this  magic  wand.  When  about  to  depart  for 
Italy,  leaving  behind  an  Armida  from  whose  dangerous  seduc- 
tions his  parents  wished  to  wean  him,  Lamartine  wrote  to  one 
of  his  bosom  friends:  "You  envy  me,  and  I  am  still  shedding 
tears.  Perhaps  my  misfortunes,  which  only  increase  in  what 
most  concerns  my  heart,  will  grow  still  more  and  plunge  me  into 
despair.    Perhaps  on  your  first  journey  you  will  come  to  seek 
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out  the  tomb  of  your  friend  at  Rome  or  Naples."47  To  another 
bosom  friend  he  writes:  "My  friend,  I  must  break  off  the 
sweetest  of  bonds,  I  must  condemn  myself  for  seven  or  eight 
months  to  a  grief  worse  than  death  itself."48 

In  the  Confidences  all  this  dark  cloud  of  woe  dissolves  into  a 
roseate  mist  of  enthusiasm,  such  as  becomes  a  poet  about  to 
set  foot  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Italy:  "All  this  fascinated  my  spirit. 
I  lived  in  a  perpetual  mood  of  intoxication  during  the  long  days 
that  preceded  my  departure.  It  was  a  delirium  daily  renewed, 
etc."49  This  is  Dichtung  und  Wahrheit  indeed.  In  speaking  of 
this  same  charmer  (from  whom  his  family  was  so  eager  to  part 
him)  he  says  in  bold  contradiction  that  their  friends  and  families 
smiled  at  their  inclination,  finding  it  natural  and  without  danger 
between  two  children  of  that  age  (Lamartine  was  really  twenty 
and  not  seventeen,  as  he  repeatedly  asseverates),  who  did  not 
even  know  the  name  of  the  sentiment  that  transported  them.50 
In  reality  Lamartine  had  already  rendered  himself  redoubtable 
to  all  the  mothers  at  Milly  and  ten  leagues  around  by  his  not 
undeserved  reputation  as  a  Don  Juan!  In  a  letter  of  the  same 
period  he  writes:  "Guess,  my  friend,  from  what  place  I  am 
writing  you.  From  a  pretty  boudoir,  perhaps?  On  the  knees  of 
a  fair  lady?"  If  Lamartine  did  not  yet  know  what  true  love  is, 
he  had  evidently  courted  knowledge  of  some  milder  forms  of  the 
disease.   He  boldly  affirms  however: 

"I  resembled  a  statue  of  Youth  removed  for  a  moment  from 
the  sanctuary  of  the  altar  to  be  offered  as  a  model  to  young  men. 
The  holy  peace  of  the  sanctuary  clung  to  me  even  in  my  most 
sportive  moods."61 

Reconcile  who  can  this  picture  with  Lamartine's  other 
description  of  himself  as  vieux  et  froid  d  vingt  ans,  issuing  at 
sunrise  from  nocturnal  orgies! 

This  transforming  touch  is  everywhere  freely  applied.  In  the 
opening  pages   of   the   Nouvelles   Confidences  Lamartine   has 
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described  with  leisurely  and  loving  touches  the  various  members 
of  his  family.  The  passage  does  credit  to  his  heart.  No  one 
could  speak  with  more  filial  respect  and  heartfelt  affection  of  his 
parents  or  with  more  loverlike  admiration  of  his  sisters.  And  yet 
it  is  impossible  for  the  reader  not  to  entertain  growingly  skep- 
tical misgivings  as  he  goes  from  portrait  to  portrait  and  finds 
never  a  hint  of  the  limitations  and  of  the  earthly  frailties  that 
we  are  so  well  aware  of  in  ourselves  and  in  all  the  other  earth- 
born  sons  and  daughters  of  men  that  we  have  met  and  known. 
Perfection  is  not  of  this  world — but  in  Lamartine's  world  it  is 
rampant;  it  runs  the  streets  (as  esprit  does  in  Paris);  it  is  the 
very  warp  and  woof  of  every  day's  experience.  We  sigh  in  vain 
for  a  few  human  imperfections  that  may  now  and  then  give  us  a 
comfortable  sensation  that  we  are  mingling  with  creatures  of 
flesh  and  blood,  beings  of  our  own  species  and  not  visionary 
denizens  of  some  romantic  land  of  dreams. 

Of  his  father  he  says:  "His  face  had  that  beauty  which  makes 
men  stop  and  say:  There  is  a  noble  type  of  humanity,  a  body 
worthy  of  harboring  a  soul  and  of  being  called  a  temple  of 
God."82  So  much,  no  doubt,  filial  pity  might  say,  and  so  much 
the  reader  might  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  with  pleasure. 
Lamartine  goes  on,  however,  to  tell  us  that  his  father's  forehead 
— broad,  straight,  and  pronounced,  resembled  the  Roman 
foreheads  found  on  the  busts  of  the  time  of  the  Scipios.63  Is  the 
reader  to  blame  if  he  becomes  a  trifle  uneasy?  The  Scipios! 
Was  it  really  necessary  to  go  to  a  source  so  remote,  and  to  one 
carrying  the  very  suggestion  that  was  above  all  to  be  avoided 
here:  that  of  pretentiousness?  And  is  not  this  uneasy  feeling 
increased  still  further  by  the  succeeding  touch:  "A  superb 
head,  that  of  a  military  chieftain  modelled  by  nature  or  custom 
for  soldierly  command ?" 

Our  budding  incredulity  can  not  but  grow  as  we  go  on  and 
learn  that  Lamartine's  mother — the  mother  of  five  daughters 
and  of  a  son  not  much  under  thirty — "The  Niobe  of  the  banks 
of  the  Saone" — still  retained  so  intact  the  blushing  beauty  of 
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her  prime  that  on  la  croyait  toujours  a  vingt  ans.  Elsewhere, 
his  mother  being  then  but  thirty-five,  he  less  pretentiously 
says:  "It  was  impossible  to  say  whether  she  was  eighteen  or 
thirty" — it  seems  to  have  been  even  more  impossible  to  say  that 
she  was  thirty-five — at  least  for  Lamartine. 

The  five  sisters  are  very  prettily  and  coquettishly  painted  in 
full  length  portraits — matre  pulcra  filiae  pulcriores.  First  the 
eldest:  Her  physiognomy  was  irradiated  by  a  sweet  splendor — 
one  discerned  only  its  charm.  .  .  .  The  passers  turned  round  to 
watch  her,  and  the  shops,  the  walls,  the  pavements  were 
smitten.  The  second  sister:  A  shade  that  had  stepped  out  of 
the  pages  of  Ossian  into  the  splendor  of  the  South,  .  .  .  with 
features  of  elusive  delicacy  and  an  ideal  perfection  of  outline, 
in  fine,  a  Norwegian  face.  The  third  sister:  As  to  her,  there  was 
no  difference  of  opinion  in  the  town.  There  was  but  one  cry  of 
enthusiasm  at  her  marvelous  beauty.  She  had  the  purity  of 
line  and  the  virginity  of  expression  that  belong  to  the  faces  of 
Raphael's  Madonnas  crowning  Phidias's  Psyche.  .  .  .  She 
was  called  among  the  people  the  altar-piece.  The  fourth  sister: 
Something  warm  and  meridional  characterized  her  beauty.  A 
breath  of  southern  wind  had  blown  across  the  Alps  to  animate 
her  body,  a  sunbeam  from  the  coast  of  Sorrento  or  Portici, 
incrusted  in  warmth  and  splendor  on  a  northern  brow  .  .  . 
with  promise  of  a  beauty  coming  that  should  be  of  the  most 
fatal  kind  for  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  lovers.  The  fifth  sister:  A 
face  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  (the  Rhine  was  still  a  la  mode 
in  Lamartine 's  day)  with  eyes  of  transparent  pallor  and  hair 
that  gathered  in  humid  folds,  and  an  expression  meditative, 
sensitive,  and  sweet.  .  .  .  God  had  not  mingled  a  single 
imperfection  with  the  clay  out  of  which  he  had  moulded  her.64 

Is  not  the  reader  pardonable  if  he  vaguely  suspects  that  not 
God  but  Lamartine  is  the  author  of  all  this  perfection? 

We  meet  in  the  same  family  circle  a  remarkable  uncle  of 
Lamartine.  He  is  so  independent  that  when  Napoleon  asks 
him:  "Que  voulez-vous?"  he  bluntly  answers  "Rien,"55  to  the 
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disgust  of  the  despot — and  we  meet  also  a  second  uncle,  even 
more  remarkable,  "qui  planait  philosophiquement  sur  toute 
chose,  comme  s'il  n'eut  plus  appartenu  a  la  vie  que  par  le 
regard."56  We  meet  also  an  aunt — a  nature  rather  angelic  than 
feminine,  and  a  second  aunt  more  virile  than  a  man  and  more 
energetic  than  a  hero.  Also  we  meet  the  principal  frequenters  of 
the  salon  of  Lamartine's  uncle:  an  old  abbe  who  had  corres- 
ponded with  Voltaire  and  had  carried  on  a  polemic  with  Rous- 
seau; another  abbe  who  was  a  dazzling  talker;  an  old  layman  who 
was  an  ex-diplomat,  who  talked  little  but  always  like  Sir  Oracle; 
a  young  gentleman,  an  encyclopedia  bound  in  human  form,  with 
all  the  ashes  of  the  Alexandrian  library  packed  away  in  the 
cranium  of  a  living  man.  Finally,  we  meet  there  one  or  two 
other  guests  only  less  remarkable  than  these.  Decidedly,  the 
provincial  salon  need  not  envy  that  of  Paris,  and  Mascarille 
had  never  been  at  Macon  when  he  said:  Hors  de  Paris  it  n'y  a 
point  de  salut  pour  les  honnttes  gens. 

Lamartine's  intimate  friends  are  all  described  with  similarly 
loving  but  one  may  well  fear  unveracious  touches.  Of  Vignet  he 
says:  "No  man  I  have  known  had  received  from  nature  such 
powerful  faculties."57  Vignet's  cousine  is  no  less  wonderful: 
"A  Christian  Corinna,  who  uttered  things  worthy  of  the  fore- 
most thinkers  and  writers  of  the  age."58  "We  turned  pale  in 
listening  to  her,"  adds  the  poet.  Virieu  had  a  prominent  fore- 
head carved  into  great  bumps  as  if  moulded  by  the  thumb  of 
Michael  Angelo;  his  nose  was  like  that  of,  Socrates,  raised  and 
swollen  at  the  nostrils  by  the  delicate  muscles  of  irony.  He  was 
predestined  to  inhabit  the  solitudes  of  intellect.  And  if  this 
vaste  esprit  left  no  monument,  it  was  because  he  was  rendered 
sterile  by  excess  of  fecundity,  being  one  of  those  elect  spirits  who 
refuse  to  profane  their  ideal  by  manifesting  it,  and  who  pass 
away,  des  genies  inconnus.59  Virieu's  sister  seems  to  have  had  a 
turn  for  painting —  according  to  Lamartine  she  possessed 
le  genie  de  la  peinture  and  was  a  feminine  Greuze. 
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Even  Virieu's  mother  must  needs  be  a  little  touched  up  when 
she  sits  for  her  portrait.  She  watches  the  young  people  busied 
with  poetry  and  painting  while  she  sits  in  a  big  armchair  at  the 
fireside,  silent  and  absorbed  in  sadness  and  inward  prayer, 
presiding  over  these  studious  evening  gatherings,  and  casting 
now  and  then  a  tender  glance  and  an  absent  smile  on  the  group 
as  if  to  say:  "I  do  not  share  in  a  single  joy  of  earth  except 
through  you."60 

All  the  feminine  spirits  and  all  the  lovers  of  ideal  peace  at 
any  price  will  inevitably  exclaim,  "How  charming!"  But  I  fear 
that  an  occasional  reader  of  more  masculine  mould,  feeling  how 
hollow  is  the  ground  over  which  Lamartine  is  leading  him,  amid 
flowers  that  bloom  at  all  seasons,  and  among  men  and  women 
that  stand  gracefully  congealed  in  attitudes  of  perennial  bene- 
diction, will  in  moments  of  exasperation  vow  to  the  devil  this 
perpetually  smiling  poet  and  all  this  idyllic  Tartufferie,  and  will 
sigh  for  a  sudden  blast  from  the  regions  of  reality  and  of  cold 
fact  to  come  to  wither  and  bear  away  all  these  unsubstantial 
tinsel  blooms. 

Unction  is  a  precious  quality,  unctuousness  is  not.  The  sap 
within  the  tree  is  a  vivifying  power,  when  it  exudes  it  becomes 
an  unpleasant  excrescence.  Lamartine  is  much  given  to  pro- 
ducing on  the  outside  what  should  remain  locked  within.  He 
is  strangely  lacking  in  the  sense  of  privacy;  and  he  does  the 
honors  of  his  soul  (and  of  any  other  souls  that  are  momen- 
tarily in  his  custody)  to  the  public  like  an  over-zealous  auc- 
tioneer bent  on  enhancing  the  value  of  the  article  in  hand  so  as 
to  secure  the  maximum  bid  of  admiration.  "My  mother," 
Lamartine  tells  us  in  one  of  those  often  inept  commentaries  that 
he  appended  to  each  of  his  poems,  and  which  certainly  would 
spoil  his  poetry  if  anything  could  spoil  it,  "my  mother  has  been 
the  greatest,  the  sweetest,  and  the  most  constant  preoccupation 
of  my  thoughts."  If  we  reflect  on  the  endless  worry  he  caused  her 
during  his  wayward  youth,  and  on  the  almost  total  eclipse  which 
she  suffers  in  the  correspondence  of  that  period,  we  may  well  feel 
a  bit  dubious.    If  we  read  his  mother's  journal,  we  feel,  and  not 
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without  good  cause,  that  Lamartine  was  rather  at  this  time  the 
most  constant  preoccupation  of  his  mother's  thought.  Any 
disposition  she  might  have  had  to  think  of  other  things  was  only 
too  apt  to  be  nipped  in  the  bud  by  periodic  reminders  in  the 
form  of  unpaid  bills.  According  to  Lamartine,  his  wealthy 
uncle  and  aunts  pay  avec  une  grdce  et  une  bonte  parfaites. 
According  to  his  mother,  "they  pay,  but  they  make  me  pay  in 
suffering  justified  reproaches,  and  in  shedding  bitter  tears 
over  the  misconduct  of  my  poor  child." 

In  his  public  outpourings  Lamartine,  however,  talks  of  his 
mother  with  idolatrous  unction,  portraying  her  with  such  an 
array  of  heavenly  perfections  that  there  is  a  danger  that  to  some 
she  may  come  to  seem  the  finest  of  his  poetic  inventions — and  to 
some  the  most  tiresome.  He  mentions  her  a  thousand  times— 
but  does  he  ever  say  simply  my  mother,  without  sentimental 
dilation?  And  must  we  not  sometimes  doubt  if  he  feels  quite 
all  that  he  says?  In  the  Confidences  he  tells  us  how  his  mother 
used  to  walk  daily  up  and  down  a  certain  avenue  in  the  garden, 
wrapped  in  religious  meditation,  "taking  two  or  three  hundred 
turns,"  he  adds,  with  some  violence  to  physical  and  mathe- 
matical probability,  "during  her  half -hour."61  (What  a  whirl- 
wind of  piety!)  He  goes  on,  "I  bow  my  head  whenever  I  cross 
this  path,  but  I  never  walk  there  myself  in  order  not  to  efface 
her  footsteps." 

This  recalls  a  similar  passage  in  which  Lamartine  tells  how, 
leaning  over  a  wall  in  the  Luxembourg  garden  at  Paris,  he  wept 
at  a  sudden  vision  of  the  death  of  his  abandoned  Graziella.  "I 
never  pass,"  he  says,  "through  the  Luxembourg  garden,  without 
approaching  this  little  wall  and  without  looking  to  see  if  the 
wind  of  so  many  springs  and  the  rain  of  so  many  winters  have 
not  effaced  all  my  childish  tears."62 

Though  it  is  by  no  means  easy,  the  reader  of  Lamartine  must 
learn  to  take  such  passages  in  the  same  spirit  as  he  does  a  simile 
or  a  metaphor — they  are  only  the  ornaments  and  flourishes  of  a 
sentimental  rhetorician  in  love  with  his  art, — even  more  than 
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with  his  mother  or  his  mistress.  Thanks  to  this  indiscriminate 
largess  of  panegyric,  to  this  all  enveloping  good-will,  we  accept 
with  a  skeptical  reservation  that  almost  nullifies  them,  all 
Lamartine's  versions  of  the  merits  of  his  friends.  We  had  as 
soon  put  implicit  faith  in  an  epitaph.  His  mother,  who  appears 
to  have  been  a  woman  of  real  spiritual  distinction,  actually 
suffers  from  the  shadow  of  scepticism  with  which  we  are  bound 
to  view  any  one  that  has  stood  long  enough  in  the  good  graces 
of  Lamartine  to  be  circled  with  the  halo  that  he  is  sure  to  paint 
around  his  portrait.  Nothing  stirs  Lamartine's  imagination  to 
activity  so  much  as  a  stubborn  fact.  In  his  Voyage  en  Orient, 
he  pictures  his  little  daughter  Julia  riding  a  superb  Arab  steed — 
in  reality  she  rode  on  the  very  gentlest  of  little  donkeys.  This  is 
typical;  the  knowing  reader  many  a  time  will  distinguish  under 
the  stately  march  of  Lamartine's  finest  periods,  the  faint  jog-trot 
of  this  little  beast  trying  to  achieve  the  more  ambitious  pace 
to  which  the  poet's  music  summons  his  unequal  feet. 

As  a  result  Lamartine  treats  the  facts  of  his  life,  as  a  novelist 
treats  the  ingredients  of  fiction,  solely  in  accordance  with 
aesthetic  laws.  Facts  change  from  day  to  day.  He  was  born 
in  1790,  1792,  1793,  and  1794  at  Macon,  at  Milly,  and  at  St. 
Point!  He  was  a  nursling  making  the  great  Gibbon's63  knees  his 
cradle  in  1791  (it  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  his  own  histori- 
cal manner).  He  was  still  a  nursling  during  the  summer  of 
1793,  when  his  imprisoned  father  used  to  escape  from  his 
dungeon  at  night  and  climb  Romeo-like  up  a  rope-ladder  to  his 
loved  one's  chamber  and  encircling  arms  in  the  house  across  the 
street,  where  she  had  installed  herself — the  alteration  of  the 
date  is  perhaps  the  least  of  many  tributes  paid  to  poetry  here.64 
Although  he  has  just  told  us  he  was  born  at  Macon,  Lamartine 
when  he  comes  to  speak  of  Milly  can  not  quite  resist  the  senti- 
mental temptation  to  pay  this  beloved  hamlet  tribute  in  passing 
by  speaking  of  it  as  the  humble  village  where  he  first  saw  the 
light.  One  day  he  writes  to  Virieu  that  he  is  having  Didot  print 
for  private  distribution  a  few  of  his  Meditations.    A  few  days 
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later  he  writes  to  another  friend  that  they  were  printed  without 
his  knowledge  by  the  Duke  de  Rohan  and  other  friends.  Ten 
days  later  he  announces  the  coming  publication  of  the  Medita- 
tions.65 And  in  the  commentary  of  the  first  Meditation  he 
asserts  that  he  was  so  satisfied  with  a  public  of  a  few  sympa- 
thetic friends  that  he  no  longer  thought  of  publishing  at  all. 
In  Raphael  we  find  the  chapter  in  which  Lamartine  tells  how 
in  1820  he  offered  the  manuscript  of  his  Meditations  to  the 
famous  publisher,  Didot,  who  sapiently  refused  them  because 
they  were  "utterly  unlike  any  French  poetry  hitherto  written, 
etc."66  Elsewhere  we  learn  that  it  was  three  years  earlier  that 
Lamartine  offered  him  a  volume  of  elegies,  so  much  like  those  of 
his  immediate  predecessors  that  he  himself  finally  burned 
them.67  In  the  Meditations  we  find  an  ode  to  M.  de  Bonald  full  of 
superlative  eulogy: 

Tu  tires  du  sein  des  t6nebres 
D'eblouissantes  verites. 
Ce  voile,  qui  des  lois  premieres 
Couvrait  les  augustes  mysteres, 
Se  dechire  et  tombe  a  ta  voix.68 

It  is  not  altogether  reassuring  to  read  in  Lamartine's  appended 
commentary  Je  n'avais  rien  lu  de  lui.  The  idly  curious  may 
after  that  even  wonder  if  it  be  true  that  the  verses  were  written 
by  moonlight  with  a  lead  pencil  one  summer  night,  on  leaving 
Elvire's  company,  as  Lamartine  asserts,  or  whether  they  were  an 
autumnal  fruit,69  ripened  in  sad  solitude  far  away  from  Elvire. 
Of  the  composition  of  his  Harmonies  Lamartine  says:  "I 
wrote  one,  then  two,  then  three,  then  two  volumes,  before 
I  dreamed  of  publication.  They  were  so  to  speak  annotations 
in  verse  on  my  inner  life.  The  thought  that  they  were  not 
intended  for  the  eye  of  the  public,  or  at  least  only  after  my 
death,  gave  more  freedom,  more  sense  of  privacy,  and  to  say 
all,  more  unction  to  these  verses.    They  were  between  God  and 
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me."70  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  he  writes:  "I  have  composed 
some  new  hymns  since  I  wrote  you  and  shall  soon  have  half  a 
volume,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  a  volume  perhaps.  I  hope 
they  will  please  you  greatly.  They  would  also  be  of  use  to  me 
from  a  financial  standpoint,  though  that  is  not  my  object  in 
writing.  However,  the  priest  gets  his  living  even  from  the 
altar,  and  so  a  poet  may  live  by  his  talent."71 

This  continual  application  of  paint  and  powder  to  the  face 
of  plain  fact  becomes  peculiarly  distasteful  in  Lamartine's 
account  of  his  love-affairs.  Although  the  poet  separated  from 
Graziella,  he  willing  and  she  perhaps  not  unwilling,  after  a 
perfectly  commonplace  intrigue,  and  although  he  appears  to 
have  remembered  her  only  for  elegiac  purposes,  while  she,  not 
being  a  poet,  probably  did  not  remember  him  at  all,  still  he  was 
able  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  interval  of  distance  and  of 
time  to  tap  the  fountain  of  tears  and  mourn  the  premature  death 
of  the  broken-hearted  coral-fisher  whom  he  had  loved  and  left. 
"When  you  used  to  dream,  with  your  cheek  on  your  hand  and 
with  your  eyes  resting  on  me,  I  fancied  you  were  thinking  of  your 
mother's  death,  so  mortally  sad  was  your  face.  And  that  night 
when  I  left  you  lying  dead  and  white  on  your  bed  like  a  marble 
statue,  and  when  I  understood  at  last  that  a  thought  had  killed 
you,  and  that  thought  was  -myself!"72 

There  is  the  poetic  version.  In  a  letter  to  a  relative,  who  was 
a  resident  manufacturer  at  Naples,  Lamartine  writes:  "I  have 
been  foolish  enough  t  d  get  entangled  in  an  affair  with  a  little  girl 
who  is  as  pretty  as  an  angel,73  and  as  stupid  as  a  goose.  I  am 
at  a  loss  how  to  get  out  of  it.  I  should  like  to  get  her  some  sort 
of  employment,  to  find  her  a  place,  for  I  no  longer  know  what 
to  do  with  her."74  During  his  return  trip  from  Italy  and 
Graziella,  Lamartine  writes  to  a  friend  that  he  has  an  appetit 
formidable  which  resulted  in  a  dozen  indigestions;  he  also  notes 
with  glee  the  satisfaction  derived  on  this  occasion  from  the 
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company  of  an  "aimable  et  grosse  Suissesse."  There  is  the 
prose  version. 

Even  the  purely  poetic  version  has  discordant  lapses.  In  his 
romance  Graziella  Lamartine  says:  Je  ne  sais  pas  ou  dort  la 
dSpouille  mortelle—'we  turn  the  page  and  learn  the  location  in 
the  beautiful  elegy  beginning: 

Sur  la  plage  sonore  oil  la  mer  de  Sorrente 
Deioule  ses  flots  bleus  au  pieds  de  l'oranger, 
II  est,  pres  du  sentier,  sous  la  haie  odorante, 
Une  pierre,  petite,  indifferente 
Aux  pieds  distraits  de  l'etranger. 

Even  the  origin  of  this  charming  elegy  is  recounted  by  Lamar- 
tine in  two  very  different  versions:  in  the  one  he  says  he  was 
inspired  to  write  it  by  seeing  the  coffin  of  a  white-robed  girl 
brought  into  a  Paris  church.  In  the  other,  a  mere  painting  was 
the  source  of  the  revival  of  this  spent  emotion  recollected  in 
tranquillity. 

Lamartine' s  strange  disregard  for  truth  in  his  romancings  of 
his  early  loves  is  not  confined  to  innocently  artistic  embellish- 
ments, as  when  he  makes  the  little  cigarette-folder  of  his  Italian 
romance  a  coral-fisher  (he  confessed  that  it  was  la  vanitt  that 
prompted  the  change).  La  vaniti,  it  is  to  be  feared,  must  be 
blamed  too  for  the  nonchalance  with  which  he  sacrifices  to 
himself  even  Julie,  the  heroine  of  his  later  and  more  truly 
poetic  romance.  It  is  certainly  not  the  aesthetic  exigencies  of 
poetry  which  prompted  the  substitution  of  fiction  for  fact  here. 
In  Raphael  "Julie  offers  herself  up  three  times  for  the  sacrifice: 
at  Aix,  at  the  Charmettes  and  at  Paris.  Raphael  refuses,  refuses 
always,"  M.  Deschanel  chastely  remarks.75  "My  reverence 
was  a  thousand  times  too  far  above  these  vile  satisfactions  of  the 
senses  even  to  lower  my  thought  to  them,"  Lamartine  adds  in 
his  Raphael, — grown  less  delicate  apparently  in  the  retrospect. 

From  what  was  ultimately  published  of  the  correspondence 
of  the  two  lovers  we  know  how  to  value  such  and  other  asser- 
tions. In  her  letters  to  Lamartine  we  find  Julie  displaying  not 
only  all  the  romantic  passion  but  all  the  religious  sensibility 


75  Deschanel,  Lamartine,  11-278 
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that  Rousseau  had  brought  into  fashion.  She  makes  God  him- 
self stand  sponsor  to  their  love,  and  sees  the  hand  of  Providence 
(instead  of  the  faithful  Virieu's)  in  their  meeting  at  Paris  after 
a  long  and  cruel  separation.  Yet  Lamartine  in  his  Raphael 
paints  her  as  an  esprit  fort,  prosaically  Voltairian  in  her  attitude 
toward  religion,  and  he  tells  us  that  it  was  in  one  of  their  rural 
walks  near  Paris  that  he  led  her  to  turn  toward  God — under  a 
tree  to  which  they  gave  the  name  The  Tree  of  Adoration.  When 
we  learn,  on  the  contrary,  from  those  burning  and  tear-stained 
letters  of  Julie  that  even  in  the  last  agonized  hours  of  her  life 
it  was  Lamartine,  and  he  alone,  who  continued  to  make  her  turn 
not  toward  but  from  God,  when  we  follow  her  step  by  step 
through  the  bitterness  of  this  struggle  in  her  feeble  heart  be- 
tween love  and  death,  between  man  and  God,  to  its  final 
culmination  in  serene  renunciation  of  earth  and  its  baubles, 
we  can  not  but  feel  a  profound  wonder  at  the  poet  who,  in 
making  copy  of  this  tragic  episode  in  his  life,  is  so  evidently  con- 
cerned with  the  fatuous  ambition  of  playing  the  beau  rdle 
which  never  was  his. 

In  his  epistle  to  Musset,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  Elvire's 
influence  that  saves  the  poet: 

Ses  yeux,  bleus  comme  Peau,  furent  le  pur  miroir 
Ou  mon  ame  se  vit  et  rougit  de  se  voir.  .  .  . 
Chacun  de  mes  soupirs  m'eleva  vers  le  ciel. 
Quand  elle  disparut  derriere  le  nuage, 
Mon  coeur  purine  contenait  une  image, 
Et  je  ne  pouvais  pas,  de  peur  de  la  ternir, 
Redescendre  jamais  d'un  si  haut  souvenir.76 

Such  is  the  poetic  version  of  Elvire's  influence.  Speaking  of 
this  period  of  his  life  to  his  friend  Dargaud,  Lamartine  says, 
however:  "This  is  the  voluptuous  epoch  of  my  life,  voluptuous 
and  immoral,  between  the  death  of  my  love  whom  I  mourned 
and  my  marriage  which  I  was  looking  forward  to." 

This  is  the  prose  version.  Lamartine  had  not  then  brought 
religion  and  its  austerities  into  the  heart  of  Elvire,  nor  had  she 
availed  to  bring  it  into  his !    Vanity  of  vanities!    Why  must  we 
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so  often  find  you  enthroned  amid  all  that  is  beautiful  and 
seductive  in  the  heart  of  poets! 

Through  all  his  autobiographic  mirrorings  of  himself  Lamar- 
tine  shows  this  omnipresent  tendency  to  wanton  rearrangement 
of  fact,  a  constant  study  of  effect  and  perpetual  imposition  of 
magnificent  facades  upon  what  were  at  times  very  flimsy 
structures  of  reality.  Even  the  least  informed  and  most  guile- 
less reader  ends  by  suspecting  that  in  this  resplendent  bio- 
graphic edifice  nature,  who  is  responsible  for  so  many  inartistic 
and  incongruous  inelegancies  in  the  structure  of  every  life,  is  at 
most  now  and  then  momentarily  peeping  in  at  the  window,  while 
far  more  frequently  and  protractedly,  in  the  palatial  doorway  we 
see  the  gracefully  posed  form  and  the  coquettish  countenance 
of  the  poet  hospitably  inviting  us  in  that  he  may  do  us  the 
honors  of  the  place  and  exhibit  its  magnificence.  Charles 
Eliot  Norton,  who  visited  Lamartine  in  1850,  wrote:  "His 
house  seemed  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  honor;  I  counted  nine 
portraits  of  him  in  the  room  where  we  were.  ...  I  was  told 
that  in  the  three  rooms  there  were  twenty-two  likenesses  of 
him."77  Norton  adds:  "By  a  little  skilful  drawing  out,  one  can 
induce  him  to  say  that  he  is  physically  superb  and  morally 
sublime."  This  is  not  very  far  from  the  truth — perhaps  does  not 
depart  from  it  at  all.  Let  us  see.  Lamartine  relates  to  us,  for 
example,  how,  on  his  return  after  prolonged  absence,  his  father, 
instead  of  bringing  him  directly  home  to  his  anxiously  waiting 
mother  and  to  the  fluttering  dove-cote  of  five  sisters,  took  him 
through  circuitous  (but  populous)  routes,  seeking  encounters 
and  prolonging  chats  by  the  way,  in  order  to  exhibit  to  the  admir- 
ing villagers  his  son,  returning  home  from  far-off  wanderings,  a 
little  thin  and  pale  with  absence,  yet  drawing  every  eye  by  his 
tall  stature,  by  his  luxurious  head  of  hair,  by  his  resemblance 
to  his  mother,  and  by  that  very  "melancholy  of  the  features 
which  adds  a  mystery  to  one's  countenance."78  Wonderful 
son  that  can  so  astonish  a  whole  village!  Here  certainly  we 
have  the  physically  superb  Lamartine.     The  morally  sublime 
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one  is  quite  as  easily  found.  We  may  find  him,  for  example,  in 
Lamartine's  Girondins,  in  the  portrait  of  the  great  revolutionary 
orator  Vergniaud,  in  which  everyone  recognizes  such  a  flattering 
likeness  of  Lamartine.  Just  so  does  Hugo's  portrait  of  Mirabeau 
betray  the  original  in  favor  of  his  painter.  Lamartine's  con- 
temporaries were  able  to  see  both  the  sublimity  and  the  con- 
sciousness thereof  in  Lamartine  himself  in  his  avatars  as  an 
old  man  eloquent  in  the  French  chamber.  "One  is  never  sure," 
said  the  testy  but  shrewd  old  Royer-Collard,  "after  one  has 
listened  to  a  magnificent  and  almost  sublime  oration  of  his  in 
the  chamber,  whether,  on  being  congratulated  on  his  success, 
he  may  not  whisper  in  your  ear;  'This  is  not  astonishing,  don't 
you  know,  for  entre  nous  I  am  the  Lord  God  Almighty.'  "79 
Lamartine  himself  tells  us  that  his  mother  had  taught  him  never 
to  laugh  at  himself,  and  he  adds  that  he  felt  himself  to  be  just  a 
bit  a  special  creation  of  Providence.80  He  ends  by  feeling  that 
everything  pertaining  to  himself  is  interesting  and  significant, 
and  after  reading  his  Confidences  and  his  New  Confidences  and 
his  Memoirs  and  his  autobiographic  romances,  and  his  poems 
and  his  commentaries  on  his  poems,  and  his  prefaces  to  his 
poems,  and  his  twenty-eight  volumes  of  intimately  personal 
literary  chats,  we  may  well  feel  that  he  has  told  us  absolutely 
everything  about  himself — except  the  truth.  And  even  that 
he  has  occasionally  allowed  to  escape  him  in  unguarded 
moments. 

His  revelations  are  really  almost  complete.  He  tells  us,  for 
example,  that  Le  Lac  was  written  on  the  top  of  a  gendarme 
boot;  that  the  Meditation  on  the  Grande- Chartreuse  was 
written  in  the  little  north  tower  at  St.  Point  in  1821  (which  is 
not  true) ;  that  the  Poete  Mourant  was  written  in  a  little  inn  at 
Lyons;  that  V esprit  de  Dieu  was  written  in  a  Paris  hotel,  so 
early  that  the  janitor's  son  had  not  yet  brought  the  poet  his 
pipe  and  lighted  his  fire;  that  U  Enthousiasme  was  written  in  an 
attic  of  the  Duke  de  Richelieu's  mansion  at  Paris;  that  La 
Poesie  Sacree  was  written  amid  the  buzz  of  conversation  in  a 


79  Sainte-Beuve:  Letter  to  Olivier,  Jan.  1,  1842 
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little  Parisian  hotel  room,  that  the  Novissima  Verba  was  written 
in  a  single  day  (which  the  dated  manuscript  seems  to  disprove), 
etc.,  etc. 

In  a  very  different  vein,  here  is  his  report  of  a  conversation 
between  himself  and  Beranger  shortly  after  the  revolution  of 
1848: 

"  'Where  are  we  now?'  Beranger  whispered  in  my  ear.  'In 
port,'  I  answered  in  low  tones;  'today  has  been  the  ninth  of 
Thermidor  for  the  terrorists  and  the  communists.  I  have 
dared  to  feel  the  pulse  of  France;  be  tranquil,  she  is  immortal.' 
He  pressed  me  in  his  arms,  his  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  'Yet  a  word,'  said  I,  'since  you  are  here,  and  since  you  are 
one  of  the  oracles  of  this  people.  What  would  you  have  done 
in  my  place?' " 

Even  thus  do  the  Greek  gods  discourse  in  the  Latin  poetry  of 
the  brazen  age.  But  what  a  tone  and  manner  for  a  statesman  of 
1848!  It  is  so  mock-heroic  that  it  might  almost  lead  one  to 
forget  that  Lamartine's  role  on  this  occasion  had  been  truly 
heroic  and  that  his  fearless  action  and  his  inspired  eloquence 
had,  for  the  time  being,  saved  his  country  from  a  grave  national 
disaster. 

This  need  of  seeing  himself  always  in  ideal  enlargement,  in 
attitudes  whose  smooth  perfection  is  only  secured  by  helping 
out  the  deficiencies  of  nature  with  the  added  touches  of  art, 
shows  itself  among  other  things,  in  Lamartine's  whole  attitude 
toward  his  poetry.  He  emphasizes  always  his  indifference  to  it; 
he  professes  to  be  the  merest  amateur  dabbling  (not  unsuccess- 
fully) in  verse,  unwilling  to  labor  over  it,  or  to  give  much  time  or 
thought  to  it,  and  of  course  absolutely  heedless  of  the  plaudits 
and  honors  it  may  bring  him.  He  affects  a  godlike  carelessness 
as  to  the  products  of  his  muse.  Many  he  burns;  many  he  aban- 
dons as  soon  as  born  on  the  fly-leaves  of  the  books  he  is  reading 
at  the  moment  when  inspiration  seizes  him;  many  return  after 
long  custody  in  the  hands  of  friends  more  respectful  than  him- 
self of  his  genius;  but  the  conclusion  he  plainly  intends  us  to 
draw  is  that  we  know  not  what  fine  things  we  have  thus  lost. 
Lest  this  conclusion  should  escape  us  nevertheless,  he  makes 
further  and  still  more  explicit  avowals.     Speaking  of  his  first 
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effusions,  he  says  with  affected  ingenuousness:  "I  found  with 
amazement,  with  grief,  that  they  were  not  like  the  current  verse 
of  the  day.  I  said:  'No  one  will  read  them;  they  will  appear 
strange, bizarre,  senseless.'  (In  truth  they  resemble  the  epicurean 
poet  Parny,  Lamartine's  early  model.)  I  have  thus  destroyed 
volumes  of  this  first  vague  poetry  of  the  heart.  .  .  .  What  I 
wrote  later  was  no  better;  but  times  had  changed."  "I  had 
written,"  he  further  informs  us,  "several  cantos  of  a  long  poem, 
Les  Pecheurs:  but  I  have  lost  the  manuscript."  He  tells  us 
again  how  a  little  fisher-maiden  brought  back  to  him  the  wave- 
washed  pages  of  one  of  his  Harmonies  which  outlives  thus,  he 
intimates,  many  no  less  worthy  companion  poems.  In  truth 
from  hints  not  sparingly  vouchsafed  we  may  gather  that  the 
bulk  of  Lamartine's  poems,  nay  the  whole  of  them,  might  have 
perished  by  fire  or  water,  or  have  flown  like  Sibylline  leaves 
down  the  pathways  of  the  wind,  to  be  missed  and  mourned 
only  by  ourselves,  had  not  certain  friends  of  the  author — well, 
'tis  an  old  story!  This  indifference  to  fame  on  the  part  of  one 
who  became  so  famous,  this  happy  freedom  from  vanity  on  the 
part  of  one  so  vain  as  Lamartine,  is  of  course  to  be  taken  cum 
grano.  The  correspondence  proves  that  Lamartine  was,  until 
politics  absorbed  him,  just  as  professional  a  man  of  letters  as 
any  of  his  rivals,  and  likewise  that  wealth  and  honor  were  as 
ardently  courted  by  him  as  by  them.  At  the  age  of  thirty-one, 
he  writes  to  Virieu  concerning  a  projected  epic:  "If  I  had  my 
health,  it  would  be  the  first  poem  in  the  world  after  pater 
Eomerus,  and  even  alongside."  In  a  similar  vein  he  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  success  of  his  Meditations,  that  Louis  XVIII,  in  a 
literary  way  something  of  an  Augustus,  believed  that  a  new 
Mantua  promised  to  his  reign  a  new  Virgil!  After  that  nothing 
was  left  for  Victor  Hugo  but  to  proclaim  himself  a  new  (and 
greater)  Shakespeare.  It  is  difficult  to  be  much  more  com- 
pletely homme  de  lettres  than  Lamartine  was  during  the  ten 
years  that  precede  his  first  volume  of  poems.  Lanson  asserts 
that  Lamartine  prepared  the  success  of  his  Meditations  with  con- 
summate ability,81  profiting  by  circumstances  and  adapting 
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himself  to  them  while  counterfeiting  a  nonchalant  attitude.82 
After  the  age  of  twenty  Lamartine  was  continually  versifying- — 
despite  his  assertion  that  at  this  period  he  passed  eight  years 
without  penning  a  line,  and  that  in  1816  he  had  not  yet  written 
twenty  successive  lines.  Elsewhere  he  tells  us  on  the  contrary 
that  he  had  already  sketched  out  an  epic  while  still  a  mere  child, 
and  that  later  he  had  not  only  sketched  out  several  more 
epics  but  had  written  entire  six  complete  tragedies  and  a 
volume  or  two  of  elegies — now,  alas,  all  lost.  Montaigne  it  will 
be  remembered  spoke  nonchalantly  of  having  lost  two  or  three 
children:  Lamartine  apparently  had  like  him  "a  traitorous 
memory." 

His  devotion  to  letters  really  led  him  to  forget,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances and  the  res  angusta  domi  permitted,  the  necessity 
he  was  under  of  launching  on  a  career,  for  until  he  is  thirty,  he 
floats  aimlessly  on  the  sea  of  life,  like  a  scintillating  piece  of 
driftwood,  agleam  with  poetry  but  void  of  purpose.  It  is  in 
life  far  more  than  in  poetry  that  he  has  the  right  to  call  himself 
an  amateur — in  life  and,  alas,  in  politics. 

It  may  seem  a  little  irreverent  to  lay  bare  so  many  vulnerable 
spots  in  the  character  of  a  great  poet,  but  that  is  the  reprisal 
to  which  everyone  is  exposed  who  insists  on  making  himself  the 
center  of  this  whole  work  and  who  would  fain  pose  therein  as  a 
hero  of  romance.  Few  of  us  have  the  privilege  of  being  romantic 
heroes;  why  not  be  content  with  the  humbler  privilege  of  being 
honest  with  ourselves  and  others?  Here  we  come  to  the  inevit- 
able difficulty,  and  the  final  test  also,  for  those  who  write  about 
themselves.  It  is  only  the  real  man  that  is  interesting  and  if  the 
poet  has,  like  Roy  Richmond,  posed  as  a  statue,  or  has  buried 
himself  under  garlands  of  flowers,  it  is  surely  permissible  for  us  to 
penetrate  the  disguise  in  order  to  know  the  real  man.  In 
furnishing  us  with  so  many  volumes  of  discordant  and  poetized 
anecdotage,  Lamartine  has  himself  forced  us  to  pick  out  from 
the  mass  the  few  things  which,  if  we  have  a  good  memory,  we 
can  still  believe,  and  the  even  fewer  things  which,  if  we  have  a 


82 II  vil  Berlin,  il  fit  parler  h  Feletz,  il  essaya  d'amadouer  Mme\  de  Genlis.    Des  Cognets,  Vie 
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critical  intelligence,  we  can  still  regard  as  believable.  When,  in 
Le  Crucifix,  he  tells  us  that  he  himself,  at  the  deathbed  of  his 
beloved,  received  from  the  officiating  priest  the  crucifix  she  had 
kissed  in  dying  (one  marvels  a  little  at  the  priest  and  still  more 
at  the  husband  presumably  present  also) ;  and  when  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  poem  he  tells  us  that,  he  being  absent,  the  cru- 
cifix was  brought  to  him  by  his  faithful  friend  Virieu,  and  when 
in  Virieu's  letter83  we  learn  that  he  too  was  absent  and  could  not 
therefore  have  received  the  crucifix  from  Elvire,  we  may  well  ask 
ourselves  whether  these  puzzling  distortions  of  fact,  so  incident 
to  the  direct  transcription  of  personal  experiences  into  poetry, 
do  not  overbalance  the  somewhat  illegitimately  gained  advan- 
tage of  increased  fervor  which  this  procedure  is  supposed  to 
comport?  At  any  rate,  if  the  poet  would  exploit  the  privileges 
attached  to  personal  poetry,  let  him  be  truthful.  The  critic 
ought  not,  even  if  he  might  wish  it,  to  imitate  the  piety  of 
Lamartine's  mother,  who,  when  he  described  an  antique  ivy- 
plant — purely  imaginary — that  overgrew  the  home  where  he  was 
born,  immediately  planted  one  in  order  that  the  poetic  fiction 
might  gradually  grow  into  a  fact.  It  is  one  of  the  functions  of 
criticism  to  dispel  legend  and  illusion  because  truth,  even  more 
than  beauty,  is  the  object  of  its  pursuit.  But  I  have  perhaps 
already  pressed  this  pursuit  so  far  as  to  incur  the  reproach  which 
the  poet  Coppee  drew  upon  himself  on  his  first  visit  to  Lamar- 
tine:  "I  prophesy  no  good  of  that  young  man;  he  was  not  moved 
by  my  presence." 

Essentially  Lamartine's  vanity  is  not  of  the  ultra-offensive 
kind.  It  is  not  colossal  and  commanding,  like  that  of  Hugo 
and  Balzac  and  some  others  of  his  literary  contemporaries.  It 
does  not  demand — though  perhaps  it  would  not  be  averse  to 
accepting — human  sacrifices  on  its  altar.  Graziella  died  for  him 
only  metaphorically,  and  Elvire  died  not  from  a  broken  heart 
but  from  disease.  "Lamartine  fait  mourir  toutes  les  femmes 
qu'il  a  aimees;  dans  la  correspondance  heureusement  il  en 
ressuscite    quelques-unes,"   drily  remarks  Petit  de  Julleville. 


83  Doumic;  Leltres  d'Elvire  (Appendix) 
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Lamartine's  vanity  is  of  that  commoner  and  more  pardonable 
kind  (but  somewhat  wearisome  in  its  commonness)  which  is 
mainly  based  on  naivete  and  a  total  lack  of  the  sense  of  humor — 
a  signal  feature  of  his  character.  In  its  more  amiable  aspect  it  is 
a  childlike  expansiveness  of  the  heart,  of  a  warm  heart  which 
has  failed  to  learn  those  two  prime  facts  of  life:  the  very  slight 
interest  that  we  inspire  in  our  fellows,  and  the  very  dispropor- 
tionate interest  we  inspire  in  ourselves.  Lamartine's  is  the 
vanity  that  rises  from  being  too  completely  in  sympathy  with 
oneself — and  which  ignores  limits. 

Complete  sympathy  with  oneself  implies  a  culpable  incapacity 
for  sounding  the  secret  springs  of  action,  a  renunciation  ab 
initio  of  the  search  after  perfection,  and  even  a  total  absence  of 
the  very  notion  of  sin.  The  romantic  unwillingness  to  recognize 
evil  in  oneself,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  human  nature  in  general, 
reaches  its  maximum  in  Lamartine.  That  is  why  this  melan- 
choly elegiac  poet  impresses  one  after  all  as  the  very  prince  of 
optimists.  When  he  falls  into  his  despairing  strain,  we  are  apt 
to  say  with  one  of  his  contemporaries:  "II  a  beaucoup  lu  Byron. 
C'est  un  ange  qui  a  etudie  le  diable."  It  is  true  that  there  is  in 
Lamartine's  character  a  strain  of  the  angelical,  a  suggestion  of  a 
naive  and  adolescent  seraph,  but  of  a  terribly  self-conscious 
seraph,  perpetually  practicing  before  a  mirror  attitudes  of 
angelical  perfection,  and  carrying  away  into  the  world  from 
these  protracted  calisthenics  of  the  soul  a  romantic  pose  of 
spiritual  dandyism;  he  is  a  seraph  untaught  and  undisciplined, 
hopelessly  disoriented  in  the  harsh  world  of  realities,  and  moving 
about  among  his  terrestrial  surroundings  with  a  certain  celestial 
incomprehension. 

Yet,  despite  all  the  weaknesses  one  may  lay  at  his  door,  he 
really  had,  far  more  than  any  of  his  literary  rivals,  what  is 
known  in  romantic  parlance  as  a  "beautiful  soul."  He  is  per- 
haps the  only  one  of  whom  we  can  say  that  he  never  harbored 
a  spark  of  malice.  He  had  a  rich  and  generous  though  not  a 
morally  vigorous  nature.  He  was  magnanimous  and  incapable 
of  cherishing  resentment.  He  seems  always  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  any  enemies.  On  meeting  in  the  Chamber  the 
critic  Nisard,  who  had  been  his  most  unsparing  censor,  he 
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treated  him  with  cordiality,  and  characteristically  professed  to 
have  forgotten  any  cause  of  estrangement  yet  at  the  same  time 
to  have  profited  by  his  strictures.84  Under  similar  circum- 
stances Victor  Hugo  uninterruptedly  called  Nisard  an  ass  for 
fifty  years.  Lamartine  accordingly  fancied  that  other  men, 
even  fellow  poets,  would  prove  as  amiable  under  provocation 
as  he  was  himself.  With  that  seraphic  lack  of  worldly  tact 
which  distinguished  him,  he  replied  to  the  magnificent  poetic 
homage  of  Musset's  Lettre  a  Lamartine  by  such  verses  as  these: 

Enfant  aux  blonds  cheveux,  jeune  homme  au  coeur  de  cire, 

Poetique  jouet  de  molle  poesie, 

Qui  prends  pour  passion  ta  vague  fantaisie,85  .  .  . 

And  to  the  equally  flattering  advances  of  Sainte-Beuve  he 
replied  by  such  strangely  outspoken  verses  as  these: 

Tes  vers  ou  l'hyperbole,  effort  de  la  faiblesse, 
Enflait  d'un  sens  force  le  vide  ou  la  mollesse86  .   .   . 

What  though  he  pretended  to  find  a  certain  excellence 

Sous  ces  metres  rompus  qui  boitent  en  marchant, 
Sous  ces  fausses  couleurs  au  contraste  tranchant, 
Sous  ce  vernis  trop  vif  qui  fatigue  la  vue.  .  .  . 

Anybody  more  shrewdly  aware  of  the  weaknesses  of  human 
nature,  and  especially  of  the  susceptibilities  of  the  genus  irrita- 
bile,  would  have  expected  the  recipient  of  such  verses  to  make  a 
wry  face.  Sainte-Beuve,  it  is  true,  responds  even  under  such 
provocation  with  admirable  tact;  but  as  Lamartine  notes  with 
ingenuous  surprise,  haeret  lateri  letalis  arundo.  "I  sent  these 
verses  to  the  author,  I  believe  he  did  not  understand  them, 
and  fancied  that  he  found  in  certain  strictures,  pat  with  friendly 
frankness,  a  depreciation  of  his  talent."87  Wishing,  a  little  too 
late,  to  make  amends,  Lamartine  proclaims  his  admiration  for 
Sainte-Beuve's  verse;  and,  Sainte-Beuve  having  long  since 
abandoned  poetry  for   criticism,   and  with   supreme   success, 


84  D.  Nisard,  Souvenirs,  1-385 

*  N,  Mid.  (A.  M.  de  Musset) 

*  Harmonies  III  (VII) 
87  Harmonies,  ut  supra 
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Lamartine  expresses  profound  regret  that  he  should  have  turned 
to  mere  criticism,  puissance  des  impuissants.  Decidedly,  this  is 
to  have  an  unlucky  hand!  There  are  disadvantages  (this  side  of 
heaven)  in  being  too  seraphic.  With  the  same  celestial  inno- 
cency,  in  a  poem  written  to  order,  on  the  coronation  of  Charles 
X,  Lamartine,  whose  mother  had  protested  against  the  omission 
of  the  name  of  Orleans,  repaired  this  blunder  by  a  greater  one. 
He  nonchalantly  referred  to  the  infamous  crime  of  Philippe 
Egalite — the  king's  cousin!  So  when  Lamartine  writes  a 
poem  on  Lord  Byron,  he  begins  by  apostrophizing  him  as 
rnortel,  ange  ou  demon,  and  ends  apparently  by  refusing  him  even 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  calling  him  chantre  des  enjers.  The 
fact  that  Byron  and  his  friends  interpreted  the  verses  as  a  dia- 
tribe he  readily  explains  as  due  to  their  ignorance  of  the  French 
language.  After  Musset's  death,  when  the  public  complained 
of  the  inadequacy  of  the  appreciation  of  his  talent  in  the  study 
which  Lamartine  wrote  on  this  occasion,  he  ingenuously 
avowed  that  he  had  written  his  critical  estimate  of  Musset 
without  having  read  Musset's  chief  title  to  poetic  immortality, 
Les  Nuitsl  In  this  guileless  way,  with  never  a  suspicion  of 
possible  ill-will,  he  continually  exposed  his  flank  to  the  enemy. 
And  sometimes,  though  not  often,  his  virtue  was  rewarded. 
Hugo,  for  example,  generally  so  virulent  in  his  retorts,  contented 
himself,  after  Lamar  tine's  severe  criticism  of  Les  Miser  ables, 
by  saying,  C'est  un  essai  de  morsure  par  un  cygne"  No  phrase 
could  more  happily  express  the  essential  gentleness  of  Lamar  - 
tine's  nature.  He  was  genuinely  and  even  greatly  amiable. 
Amiability  may  not  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  the  virtues,  but 
within  certain  modest  limits  and  in  the  long  run  with  grievous 
and  even  tragic  deficiency,  it  contrives  to  take  the  place  of 
almost  all  the  others.  It  renders  Lamartine  (along  with  La 
Fontaine)  one  of  the  most  sympathiques  of  French  poets.  He 
is  essentially  feminine,  soft-hearted,  affectionate,  though  with- 
out extraordinary  capacity  for  intense  or  profound  passion,  a 
truly  elegiac  nature,  a  nature  au  clair  de  tune  like  his  poetry. 
In  consequence,  in  actual  life  he  shows  to  decidedly  more 
advantage  as  a  friend  than  as  a  lover.  His  inmost  nature  was 
better  adapted  to  this  milder  form  of  emotional  intoxication, 
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for  such  he  insisted  on  making  it.  In  his  earliest  letters  he 
displays  for  many  years  an  inexhaustible  and  almost  unique 
delight  in  his  friendships.  I  recall  no  correspondence  in  which 
this  charm  so  long  retains  its  novelty  and  its  freshness  and  yields 
so  much  and  such  sweet  satisfaction  and  so  many  charming 
day-dreams.  Lamartine  is  continually  planning  to  retire  with 
a  few  bosom  friends  to  some  lone  Mediterranean  island,  or  to  a 
lordly  domain  in  Asia  Minor.  Three  of  the  friendships  formed 
at  school  lasted  until  cut  off  by  death.  No  other  French  poet 
has  had  both  early  and  late  in  life  so  many  and  such  steadfast 
friends.  His  universal  good-will  irradiates  them  all,  and  quite 
indiscriminately,  with  rainbow  hues.  Even  such  a  stop-gap  in 
an  unfriended  period  as  the  rather  worthless  abbe  Dumont  is 
transcendently  garbed  for  posterity  in  the  romantic  figure  of 
Jocelyn,  and  in  actuality  is  a  life-long  protege,  and  the  recipi- 
ent of  Lamartine's  unquestioning  generosity.  Amid  the  group  of 
envious  and  wrangling  romanticists,  Lamartine  is  undeniably 
and  quite  exceptionally  a  sweet  soul.  Only  the  sweetness  is  too 
unmingled.  He  is  so  unrestrainedly  and  exaggeratedly  effusive 
that  he  is  sure  in  the  end  to  seem  to  the  discreet  reader,  cloyed 
by  this  perpetually  dripping  honey-dew,  not  only  a  sweet  soul, 
but  a  sugary  soul.  He  lacks  the  salutary  drop  of  bitterness 
which  is  usually  both  a  guarantee  and  a  source  of  good  sense,  of 
insight  into  the  facts  of  human  nature.  Lamartine  is  too  sera- 
phic by  half.  This  nature  is  so  naive  and  unsuspecting,  so 
optimistic,  so  overflowing  with  sympathy  and  good-will  that  it 
bathes  everything  around  it  in  an  atmosphere  of  ethereality — 
and  of  illusion. 

This  readiness  to  see  good  in  everything  rendered  Lamartine, 
in  intellectual  matters,  strangely  uncritical.  It  led  him  to 
eulogize  Madame  de  StaeFs  very  defective  style  for  its  spirit  and 
splendor  and  even  for  a  more  lofty  and  eternal  light  that  seems 
rapt  from  the  mysterious  altars  of  thought!  It  led  him  to  speak 
of  the  rather  colorless  and  uninspiring  beginning  of  the  Restora- 
tion as  equal  in  enthusiasm  and  vitality  to  the  Renaissance  and 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV!  It  led  him  to  find  Louis  XVIII 
etincelant  d' esprit,  d' apropos,  de  citations,  de  memoire,  d'erudition 
— he  adds  a  little  fatuously  that  his  own  'presence  as  a  body- 
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guard  served  partly  to  encourage  this  royal  display  of  wit  since 
"the  king  did  not  neglect  even  the  admiration  and  astonishment 
of  a  child."  (Lamar tine  was  a  child  of  twenty-four  summers  at 
the  time.) 

As  regards  his  outer  life,  his  relations  with  others,  Lamartine's 
career — so  exceptional  is  really  sterling  virtue  in  this  wicked 
world — leaves,  on  the  whole,  the  impression  of  an  unusually 
honorable  one.  He  was  without  aggressive  ambition,  without 
vulgar  rivalry,  did  not  stoop  to  base  intrigue,  or  practice  petty 
deceits  to  advance  himself;  and  even  as  a  politician  was  a  very 
fervent  if  somewhat  quixotic  lover  of  liberty  and  advocate  of 
lofty  if  undefined  and  perhaps  undefinable  ideals,  sitting,  as  he 
put  it,  alone  on  the  ceiling  of  the  Chamber.  He  was  truly  a 
poet,  in  life  as  in  verse,  fundamentally  sympathetic,  kindly, 
and  indulgent.  But,  as  often  happens,  the  satisfaction  he  too 
readily  derived  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  outer  life 
and  from  comparison  with  other  lives  of  less  picturesque  appeal, 
made  him  even  more  indulgent  to  himself  than  to  others,  and 
imported  into  the  standards  and  the  conduct  of  his  inner  life  a 
reprehensible  looseness  that  deprives  it,  if  not  of  beauty,  at  least 
of  substantial  nobility.  An  incurable  romanticist,  who  sees 
all  things  in  a  romantic  glamor,  he  embellishes  his  past  at  the 
expense  of  truth  and  his  present  in  defiance  of  wisdom  and  with 
no  thought  of  rational  limits.  There  is  patent  in  Lamartine's 
whole  scheme  of  life  the  most  signal  lack  of  tact  and  of  good 
sense,  and  in  his  conduct  as  in  his  utterances  he  proved  himself 
singularly  deficient  in  both. 

Shortly  after  inheriting  considerable  estates,  he  writes  to 
Virieu  that  he  is  employing  sixty  laborers  on  one  of  them  and  a 
hundred  or  more  on  another.  At  the  same  time  he  buys  a  villa 
at  Florence,  plans  a  princely  voyage  in  the  Orient  (with  Eugene 
Sue — of  all  men — for  a  companion  among  a  dozen  others),  and 
looks  forward  to  the  expense  of  a  parliamentary  career.  Within 
a  decade  he  is  irretrievably  ruined  by  gigantic  and  ill-considered 
agricultural  speculations;  and  even  when  harassed  by  incessant- 
ly growing  debts  he  keeps  a  dozen  horses  and  as  many  hounds; 
he  pays  for  the  education  of  as  many  as  ten  children  at  a  time 
in  the  Macon  lycee;  he  never  goes  out  without  stuffing  his 
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pockets  with  gold,  which  he  gives  away  profusely  as  if  he 
possessed  Fortunatus's  purse.  Le  louis  d'or  etait  son  obole. 
This  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  wisdom,  nor  is  it  even  justice. 
It  is  to  ignore  the  prose  of  life  and  to  fly  in  the  face  of  good  sense. 
The  more  strenuous  virtues  that  are  the  corner-stone  of  a  wise 
and  noble  personality  Lamar  tine  does  not  possess.  "Virtue 
demands  effort,  and  I  dislike  effort,"  he  says.  Despite  his 
restless  spirit  and  his  multifarious  activities,  there  is  in  his 
feminine  nature  a  marked  strain  of  weakness  and  of  subservience 
to  circumstance.  He  is  a  stirring  rather  than  a  strong  spirit, 
always  in  motion  but  always  deflected  along  the  line  of  least 
resistance.  In  commenting  on  the  happy  life  of  a  rural  proprie- 
tor living  in  carefree  seclusion — a  life  that  he  secretly  coveted, 
and  to  which  at  frequent  intervals  he  gravitated  back  from  the 
press  of  the  world — he  says:  "Would  to  God  I  had  been  pre- 
destined to  it!  But  each  of  us  has  his  lot  already  mapped  out  in 
his  own  nature  on  coming  into  the  world;  it  was  not  mine,"88 
another  illustration  of  the  rule  that  romanticism  leads  to 
fatalism.  Nothing  could  show  a  more  utterly  abandoned  roman- 
ticism than  Lamartine's  utterances  when  he  deals  with  conduct. 
"He  did  not  love  virtue  because  it  is  holy,  but  because  it  is 
beautiful,"  he  says  of  Raphael.  The  notion  of  austerity,  of  self- 
control,  of  calm  acceptance  of  destiny,  by  submission  or  resigna- 
tion, the  ideal  even  of  moral  decorum  or  dignity  is  foreign  to 
him.  To  grief,  to  joy,  to  love,  he  accords  large  license  and  an 
almost  unchartered  freedom.  If  he  writes  a  pessimistic  poem, 
full  of  eloquent  revolt  and  even  revilement  against  God  and  his 
ways,  he  pleads  in  extenuation,  and  in  truth  offers  as  a  sufficient 
apology  the  disordered  state  into  which  youth  and  grief  had 
plunged  him — a  condition  that  he  holds  to  be  inevitable. 

Poetry  he  argues  is  the  fruit  of  the  poetic  mood,  and  this 
mood  must  be  free  to  inundate  like  a  rising  tide  every  corner  of 
the  spirit.  He  trusts  implicitly  in  the  fecundating  power  of  this 
Nilotic  overflow,  however  much  it  may  arrest  for  a  time  the 
activities  which  can  only  be  carried  on  in  the  drier  medium 
which  it  abrogates.     "For  him,"  says  M.  Lanson,  "the  poetic 
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mood  was  a  mood  hostile  to  action,  a  mood  made  up  of  emotions 
that  have  no  compelling  force,  and  for  which  life  offers  no  vent; 
a  mood  of  depression,  of  languor,  of  indifference,  of  despair,  of 
relaxed  will  and  objectless  aspiration."89 

Lamartine  was  born,  as  Hugo,  for  example,  was  not,  into  the 
aristocracy  of  virtue  and  he  lived  as  a  moral  aristocrat,  proud 
but  careless  of  his  heritage,  and  indolently  incapable  of  adding 
to  it,  though  cherishing  always  an  instinctive  allegiance  to  the 
code  of  moral  honor  which  it  imposed  upon  him.  This  sufficed 
to  make  him  in  many  ways  an  attractive  figure,  but  hardly  an 
admirable  and  still  less  a  noble  or  an  exemplary  one.  His  half- 
virtues  are  of  the  aristocratic  kind  that  often  seem  more  amiable 
in  proportion  as  they  are  less  substantial  than  the  corresponding 
virtues :  a  prodigality  that  never  stoops  to  reckon,  and  so  misses 
all  sense  of  justice;  a  love  of  giving  and  receiving  flattery  as  well 
as  sympathy  that  dispenses  with  justice  in  no  less  lordly  fashion; 
a  love  of  effect,  of  appreciation,  of  finding  delight  in  all  things 
and  under  all  circumstances  while  ignoring  all  limitations  and 
persistently  basking  in  a  wilfully  created  atmosphere  of  decep- 
tion, and  of  self-deception.  This  substitution  of  the  aristocratic 
ideal  of  honor  for  the  more  humbly  worthy  one  of  virtue  leads 
Lamartine,  as  it  usually  leads  its  votaries,  to  make  honor  a 
negative  and  honors  a  positive  motive  in  conduct,  to  turn  more 
and  more  from  the  inner  to  the  outer  life,  to  cultivate  an  inordi- 
nate vanity  and  a  fantastic  ambition,  to  live  a  fancied  life  in 
others'  breath,  instead  of  seeking  a  home-bred  satisfaction  in 
obeying  the  mandates  of  his  higher  self,  of  that  idealism  which 
he  so  beautifully  though  vaguely  sang,  and  which  he  so  romanti- 
cally loved — jusqu'au  feu  exclusivement. 

There  lies  the  chief  reason,  among  many  others,  why  Lamar- 
tine could  never  truly  play  the  part  of  a  Wordsworth  in  French 
poetry,  although  in  the  dearth  of  other  candidates  he  was 
invested  with  the  role.  There  was,  in  his  case,  too  sharp  a 
divorce  between  experience  and  poetry,  between  the  inner  and 
the  outer  life.  His  outer  life  was  not,  like  Wordsworth's  suffused 
and  irradiated  by  his  inner  life  until  they  became  a  beautiful 
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unity,  each  fortifying  the  other,  every  thought  striking  its 
roots  down  into  the  soil  of  experience  while  lifting  its  blossoms 
up  into  the  pure  air  of  poetry. 

In  Wordsworth's  spirit  poetry  and  reality  were  happily 
wedded;  when  Reality  knocked  at  the  door  of  Lamar  tine's 
spirit,  Poetry  peeped  out  through  a  crack  with  a  look  of  uncom- 
prehending dismay  and  slammed  the  door  in  its  face.  His  poetry 
is  produced  in  the  hothouse  of  imagination  and  is,  like  most 
romantic  poetry,  an  exotic  passion-flower,  not  a  hardy  growth 
native  to  the  soil. 

It  is  in  this  pervading  weakness  of  his  nature  that  we  find  the 
final  explanation  of  his  desertion  of  poetry  for  politics,  as  well 
as  of  the  tragic  tissue  of  blunders  that  marred  his  life.  What  a 
series  1  His  youth  is  disfigured  by  idleness,  gaming  and  illicit 
loves;  his  one  serious  passion  is  inspired  by  a  married  woman 
already  consumptive;  his  marriage  is  a  matter  of  expediency 
somewhat  unchivalrously  pushed;  his  fragile  and  only  surviving 
child  he  carries  on  a  long  journey  made  with  princely  pomp 
into  the  malarial  Orient  where  she  dies;90  he  plunges  into 
politics  only  to  become  the  father  of  an  irrational  revolution 
which  brought  ruin  to  himself  and  paved  the  way  to  evil  days 
and  disgraceful  disasters  for  his  country;  he  abandons  rural 
seclusion  which  he  loves  for  the  hubbub  of  the  world  which  he 
hates;  he  returns  to  the  deserted  Muse  mainly  because  in  his 
case  poetry  pays,  and  in  consequence  financial  necessity  is 
often  the  mother  of  poetic  inventions  which  can  hardly  claim 
inspiration  as  their  father  ("La  Chute  d'un  Ange  was  written  for 
the  booksellers,"  says  Faguet).91  His  large  inheritance  he  loses 
in  chimerical  speculations  which  leave  him  at  sixty  saddled 
with  a  debt  of  five  million  francs.  He  is  constrained  to  twenty 
years  of  stupid  literary  hackwork,  to  writing  on  all  subjects 
without  studying  any,  or  to  hiring  secretaries  who  write  for  him, 
his  role  being  confined  to  throwing  in  an  occasional  touch  of  his 
more  eloquent  style,  to  waving  his  wand  over  the  heterogeneous 
compound  and  calling  it  magic  gold,  and  to  ending  these 


•°  The  mother,  it  is  true,  had  insisted  on  the  journey. 
«  XIX  Siicle  (Lomartine) 
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elucubrations  with  one  word  in  which  all  the  golden  magic  of 
style  was  indeed  concentrated,  the  eloquent  signature  Lamar- 
tine.  And  alas!  What  had  to  be  written  had  also  to  be  sold. 
Once  the  idol  of  the  nation,  he  is  now,  like  a  literary  Belisarius, 
constrained  to  beg  the  obols  of  a  new  and  alien  generation  of 
men,  and  to  intone  day  by  day  the  monotonous  refrain  Sub- 
scribel  Subscribe^2  Subscribe  to  the  story  of  my  life — to  the 
story  of  my  first  love — to  the  story  of  my  second  love — to  the 
story  of  my  loves  in  fact — to  the  story  of  my  loves  in  fiction — 
to  the  story  of  the  revolution  of  '89,  of  the  revolution  of  '48 — 
to  the  story  of  the  Restoration — to  the  story  of  anything  you 
please — of  Turkey — of  all  the  great  men  of  modern  times  and 
of  ancient  times — of  the  literature  of  the  world  (in  twenty- 
eight  octavo  volumes).  For  twenty  years  he  continues  writing, 
improvising,  editing,  copying,  compiling,  plagiarizing,  publish- 
ing, binding,  sketching,  wrapping,  posting,  advertising  and 
always  and  above  all  soliciting,  holding  out  his  hand  to  gather 
in  the  louts,  the  ecus,  the  francs,-—  till  at  last  he  lowers  it  under 
the  dead  weight  of  a  gift  of  a  half  million  francs  from  an  odious 
government  which  he  secretly  disowned  and  despised. 

His  life  is  thus  a  continuous  tribute  to  chimeras  and  false  gods 
because  Lamartine  refused  even  for  the  briefest  interval  to  live 
on  terms  of  understanding  with  the  realities  of  life.  Yet  he 
asserts: 

Apres  l'amour  eteint  si  je  vecus  encore 
C'est  pour  la  verite,  soif  aussi  qui  devore.93 

If  this  is  really  the  case,  if  Lamartine  lived  for  truth,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  lived  in  vain.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
to  deceive  one's  self  more  grossly — if  so  be  that  he  is  deceiving 
himself.  He  never  really  sought  and  he  never  really  found  the 
truth.  Truth  is  the  thing  he  least  cared  for,  and  which  he  was 
least  able  to  embody  in  his  work.  Beauty,  eloquence,  emotion, 
intoxicating  charm,  all  these  graces  he  possesses,  every  gift 


92  M.  Perrens,  the  erudite  membre  de  VInstitut,  reports  that  on  visiting  Lamartine.  he  found  on  a 
table  a  register,  perpetually  open,  for  callers  to  enter  their  names  as  subscribers  to  his  Cours  de 
Litter ature.  He  adds  sarcastically:  II  ne  connaissait  plus  au  monde  que  deux  classes  d'hommes,  les 
abonnes  etles  non-abonnes,  ceux-ci  de  purs  ingrats,  sinon  des  ennemis.  F.  T.  Perrens:  Lift,  au  XIX9 
Steele,  108 

M  Harmonies:  Novissima  Verba 
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except  truth.  His  poetry  is  beautiful  but  unconvincing,  charm- 
ing but  diaphanously  fragile.  He  touches  on  all  the  great  prob- 
lems of  life  and  death,  but  he  has  not  probed  a  single  mystery  to 
its  depths.  Like  so  many  poets  enamored  of  sheer  beauty  and  its 
voluptuous  delights,  be  walks  singing  through  the  darkness, 
which  his  song  can  sweeten  but  can  not  dispel.  Lamartine,  no 
less  than  Chateaubriand  and  Hugo,  despite  the  beauty  of  his 
poetry,  makes  one  pine  for  what  is  not,  for  that  rarest  of  all 
things,  a  romantic  poet  who  can  dispense  with  aesthetic  and 
spiritual  poses,  and  can  be  simple,  sincere  and  earnest;  who  will 
not  gainsay  to-morrow  what  he  has  said  to-day,  and  who,  both 
to-day  and  to-morrow  will  say  things  which,  despite  their 
beauty,  will  not  seem  the  random  ravings  of  inspiration  laboring 
under  a  malignant  curse  which  condemns  it  to  prove  that 
beauty,  imagination,  and  poetry  are  forever  irreconcilable  with 
common  sense.  This  simplicity  of  character,  this  fundamental 
honesty  towards  himself  and  towards  us,  which  in  the  poet 
commends  to  us  also  the  man,  Lamartine,  with  all  his  amiability 
and  all  his  love  at  first  sight  for  spiritual  things,  was  quite  dis- 
possessed of.  His  life,  both  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man,  suffers  from 
this  defect;  it  has,  put  beside  more  manly  and  moral  rivals  in 
glory,  a  paleness  and  a  lack  of  power  that  leaves  an  uneasy 
feeling  that  even  his  most  entrancingly  beautiful  utterances  are 
without  convincing  force  and  spiritual  significance  and  that 
both  in  literature  and  in  life  he  was  indeed  only  a  gifted  amateur, 
a  brilliant  apparition  compelling  our  admiration  and  our 
wonder  but  imposing  no  allegiance  and  no  faith. 


VICENTE  BLASCO  IBANEZ 

Joaquin  Ortega 

^Es  Blasco  Ibanez  un  artista  de  primera  magnitud?  ^Ocupa 
en  la  literatura  espafiola  contemporanea  un  puesto  tan  pre- 
eminente  como  el  que  ha  conquistado  en  los  Estados  Unidos? 
Varios  norteamericanos  nos  han  hecho  repetidas  veces  estas 
preguntas.  Como  quiera  que  Blasco  Ibanez  esta  casi  desligado 
del  movimiento  de  renovation  artistica  que  se  initio  en  Espafia 
a  raiz  del  desastre  colonial  del  98,  la  familia  literaria  actual,  que 
busca  sus  entronques  en  ese  resurgimiento,  y  que  es  como  si 
dijeramos  la  Espafia  que  piensa,  dara,  a  no  dudar,  una  respuesta 
negativa,  aunque  con  ciertas  concesiones.  Es  mas,  algunos 
jovenes  agresivos  e  iconoclastas  le  acusaran  de  superficialidad 
y  de  mercantilismo.  En  cambio,  el  publico  que  no  se  paga  de 
sutilezas  espirituales,  el  gran  publico  que  va  al  margen  de  la 
critica  y  que  lee  las  novelas  que  le  agradan,  respondera  tal  vez 
afirmativamente.  El  proposito  de  este  modesto  estudio  es 
establecer  una  valoracion  imparcial  del  novelista  valenciano.1 

Blasco  Ibanez  es  una  de  esas  fuerzas  en  literatura  que  hay 
que  estimar  en  lo  que  tiene  de  fuerza.  Su  arte  no  resiste  la 
critica  menuda  de  conceptos  relativos.  Blasco  Ibanez  repre- 
senta  hoy  en  las  letras  mundiales  un  grado  maximo  de  ima- 
gination. Su  imagination  no  es  la  inventiva,  aquello  que  brota 
de  la  revelation  filosoflca,  de  la  intuition  genial,  de  la  penetra- 
tion en  el  mundo  velado  de  la  psiquis,  la  superior  imaginacion 
de  un  Cervantes,  de  un  Shakespeare,  de  un  Gcethe,  de  un 
Galdos,  que  presienten  la  realidad  y  no  necesitan  verla  con  los 
ojos  de  la  cara — la  imaginacion  que  tiene  un  ala  en  la  tierra 
y  otra  en  el  mas  alia — ,  sino  la  imaginacion  sensorial,  muy 

1  Lamentamos  la  necesaria  omision,  por  razones  de  brevedad,  del  documento  ilustrativo,  citas , 
ejemplos,  etc.,  que  prestarian  un  mayor  relieve  a  los  puntos  de  que  vamos  a  tratar. 
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cerca  de  la  tierra,  que  cristaliza  en  poderosos  similes  la  realidad 
exterior.  Blasco  en  su  descripciones  jamas  usa  terminos  abstrac- 
ter, "largura,"  "belleza,"  "magnifico,"  "grande,"  sino  terminos 
relativos  a  otra  realidad  que  el  ha  visto  y  que  viene  a  asociarse 
con  la  que  describe.  Da  la  sensacion  de  la  realidad  con  dos  o 
tres  realidades.  En  sus  visiones  de  la  realidad  siempre  hay  una 
proyeccion,  una  comunion  de  aspectos  similares  de  otra  parte 
de  mundo  real.  Ejemplo:  su  descripcion  anatomica  y  fisiologica 
de  la  materia  inanimada.  La  observation  de  la  realidad  produce 
o  una  idea,  como  en  Galdos,  o  una  imagen  como  en  Blasco. 
Galdos  dramatiza  toda  la  realidad,  incluso  el  paisaje,  y  nos  da, 
en  vez  del  paisaje,  la  influencia  que  este  ejerce  en  el  caracter  o 
en  la  mentalidad  de  su  heroe;  y  asi,  a  traves  de  una  evolution 
natural,  Galdos  Uego  en  sus  ultimos  afios  a  un  arte  casi  alegorico. 

Blasco,  como  descriptor  lirico,  es  unico  en  todas  las  literaturas. 
Sus  novelas  son  la  realidad  exterior  vista  a  traves  de  un  tem- 
peramento  poderosamente  subjetivo.  En  su  mente,  todas  las 
sensaciones,  la  visual,  la  auditiva,  hasta  la  paladial,  la  olfatoria 
y  la  tactil  se  combinan  sin  esfuerzo  para  producir  una  sensacion 
rica  y  total.  Ejemplo:  la  descripcion  del  amanecer  en  el  primer 
capitulo  de  La  Barraca.  Estas  imagenes  sensoriales  que  surgen 
espontaneas  en  su  cerebro  meridional  y  expansivo,  se  exageran 
y  amplifican  en  el  marco  tecnico  de  la  novela  naturalista  que 
el  cultiva. 

El  impresionismo  en  arte  es  el  arte  de  los  sentidos.  Blasco  es 
ante  todo  un  pintor,  un  gran  pintor  impresionista.  Como  su 
paisano  Joaquin  Sorolla, — su  paralelo  en  la  pintura  moderna 
impresionista, — Blasco  pinta  cuadros.  Cada  capitulo  de  sus 
novelas  da  la  sensacion  de  una  pintura  acabada,  con  lu  :es, 
colores,  lineas  y  perspectivas  sabiamente  dispuestos.  Sus  cua- 
dros, como  los  de  Sorolla,  tienen  las  tres  dimensiones.  Sus 
capitulos  son  mas  que  climax  dramaticos,  climax  pictoricos. 
Su  obra  total,  como  ha  dicho  Zamacois  en  estas  o  parecidas  pala- 
bras,  es  un  panorama  vasto  donde  cabrillean  muchos  colores; 
dominandolos  todos,  el  amarillo  del  sol,  el  azul  del  mar  y  del 
cielo  y  el  verde  de  los  campos,  y  alia  al  final — al  final  de  todos 
sus  libros — un  horizonte  sombrio  de  desenlaces  tragicos  que 
hablan  de  injusticia  y  de  dolor. 
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Blasco  es  uno  de  los  mas  grandes  periodistas  que  han  existido 
en  el  mundo,  si  entendemos  por  periodismo  la  narration  pin- 
toresca  y  amena  de  la  realidad  circundante:  la  labor  del  reporter. 
Blasco  lo  narra  todo.  La  pincelada  es  el  secreto  del  pintor  im- 
presionista;  la  narration  es  el  secreto  del  novelador  impresio- 
nista.  Si  uno  de  los  principales  elementos  de  la  novela  es  el 
arte  de  narrar,  Blasco  es  un  novelista  verdadero.  Sus  dialogos 
son  casi  siempre  en  tercera  persona:  son  descripciones  de  dia- 
logos. Para  el  todo  es  materia  descriptiva,  todo  se  convierte 
en  imagen.  Las  conversations,  como  el  paisaje,  le  producen 
una  sensation  que  el  puede  describir.  Galdos  es  mas  grande 
novelista  que  Blasco  porque  escribe  novelas  que  son  repro- 
ductions de  la  vida  en  forma  dramatico-descriptiva.  El  drama 
es  una  sintesis  de  la  vida,  un  pedazo  de  vida  en  action  concen- 
trada.  Hasta  que  punto  la  novela  necesita  del  poder  drama ti- 
zador  del  novelista  se  ve  cuando  comparamos  las  novelas  de 
Galdos  y  de  Blasco;  las  primeras  son  el  desarrollo  gradual  de 
procesos  psicologicos:  tienen  movimiento  interior;  las  de  Blasco 
son  descripciones  de  la  Naturaleza,  cuando  mas  revelaciones  de 
la  Naturaleza,  nunca  interpretaciones  de  la  Naturaleza:  solo 
tienen  movimiento  exterior. 

En  sus  descripciones  de  caracteres  Blasco  carece  de  la  habi- 
lidad  galdosiana  de  introducir  un  personaje  por  medio  del  did- 
logo,  pero  su  genio  pictorico  le  da  medios  para  sorprender  la 
verdadera  naturaleza  de  sus  caracteres  en  gestos  y  en  acciones. 
Esta  sensation  de  movimiento  humano,  tan  manifiesta  en  todos 
su  libros,  se  produce  en  el  lector  por  una  magnifica  narration 
descriptiva  de  caracteres,  no  por  un  estudio  analitico  de  carac- 
teres. Por  eso  cuando  describe  grandes  escenas,  un  aspecto  de 
su  arte  en  el  que  no  tiene  rival,  sabe  siempre  poner  un  movi- 
miento de  vida  individual  dentro  del  conglomerado  heterogeneo. 
No  son  multitudes  amorfas,  sino  un  puriado  de  seres  humanos 
cuyas  palpitaciones  sentimos  muy  cerca  de  nosotros.  En  todas 
sus  obras  esta  el  pueblo,  que  es  un  paisaje  humano  en  compe- 
tencia  con  sus  brillantes  paisajes  campestres.  Blasco  no  es  tan 
candido  como  el  sociologo  de  la  vieja  escuela  que  quiere  com- 
prender  la  masa  mirando  el  resultado  de  sus  actividades,  sino 
que  sorprende  con  acierto  extraordinario  la  peculiar  conducta  y  el 
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movimiento  representative  de  sus  ejes,  de  los  conductores. 
Antes  de  que  los  sociologos  hubiesen  formulado  cientificamente 
la  teoria  del  "behaviorism,"  Blasco  era  un  "behaviorist"  con- 
vencido.  Pimento,  en  La  Barraca,  es  una  sintesis  de  la  psicologia 
colectiva  de  toda  una  region.  Las  acciones  de  los  huertanos,  sus 
prejuicios,  sus  impulsos  vengativos,  su  cobardia  ante  la  lucha 
abierta,  encuentran  su  expresion  tipica  exaltada  en  Pimento. 
Blasco  tiene  el  arte  magico  de  aprisionar  la  nota  fundamental, 
lo  mismo  en  el  paisaje  fisico  que  en  el  paisaje  humano.  Si  un 
pintor  impresionista  va  a  Coney  Island  e  intenta  darnos  una 
sensacion  del  abigarramiento  de  colores  que  se  observa  en  ese 
"paraiso  popular"  de  Nueva  York,  no  vera  los  treinta  matices 
que  alia  se  encuentran,  sino  dos  o  tres  colores,  que  nos  daran 
en  un  desdoblamiento  iridiscente  la  totalidad  multicolor.  Esto 
es  lo  que  hace  Blasco  con  la  masa.  El  sabe  distinguir  bien  las 
categorfas:  la  realidad  ante  su  vista  se  despliega  como  un  con- 
cierto  aristocratico  donde  bay  notas  dictatoriales  y  notas  supe- 
ditadas. 

Blasco  tiene  un  arte  supremo  de  concretar  impresiones  y  hasta 
concepciones  abstractas  en  imagenes  atrevidas  y  graficas,  sintesis 
que  atraen  en  poderosa  evocation  una  serie  de  ideas  y  de  sen- 
timientos  paralelos.  Este  poder  representativo  de  la  frase  en 
Blasco,  dificilmente  podra  ser  superado.  Sus  imagenes  son  como 
los  brillantes  objetos  que  un  subastador  fuera  exhibiendo  ante 
la  mirada  atonita  de  las  gentes.  En  un  capitulo  suyo  hay  mas 
y  mejores  imagenes  que  en  una  novela  entera  de  otro  escritor. 
Basta  hacer  una  lista  de  las  que  contiene  cualquiera  de  sus 
primeras  novelas.  Ese  "como"  socorrido,  del  que  Blasco  tanto 
abusa,  es  la  espita  abierta  para  una  comparacion  que  no  tiene 
limites  en  riqueza  y  variedad.  Sin  embargo,  en  Blasco  nos  falta 
la  sugestion  de  lo  que  no  vemos  y  queremos  adivinar  por 
nosotros  mismos.  La  imagination  de  Blasco  mata  la  imagina- 
tion del  lector.  Blasco  ve  demasiado.  Ve  no  solo  lo  que  esta 
delante  de  sus  ojos,  sino  todo  lo  que  se  le  parece.  Su  retina  es 
como  la  lente  fotografica  en  perfecto  foco.  No  debemos  olvidar 
que  un  retrato  fuera  de  foco,  con  los  contornos  suavemente  acu- 
sados,  es  el  retrato  que  prefieren  las  per^onas  distinguidas.  El 
ser  real  no  es  tan  bello  como  el  ser  ideal  que  f orja  nuestra  mente 
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con  datos  inconexos.  Sera  mas  exacto,  pero  no  es  tan  bello.  El 
encanto  de  los  paisajes  de  Corot  esta  en  lo  que  no  vemos. 
La  realidad  cuando  es  bella  lo  es  mas  cuando  nosotros  la  adivi- 
namos  bella:  es  que  nuestra  colaboracion  intelectual  yemotiva, 
despertada  por  la  sugestion  extrana,  nos  rinde  creadores  aunque 
sea  por  un  momento.  Precision  en  la  cualidad  y  el  concepto  del 
sentimiento  o  de  la  idea,  y  vaguedad  en  la  descripcion,  son  el 
secreto  del  efecto  poetico. 

Blasco  equivoco  su  vocacion.  En  vez  de  novelas  debio  haber 
aplicado  sus  talentos  a  la  production  del  album  artistico  monu- 
mental de  la  vida  regional  espariola.  Tal  vez  se  le  hubiese 
escapado  la  nota  sobria  y  arida  de  Castilla,  pero  el  resto  de  la 
peninsula  lo  pudo  haber  puesto  en  una  tela  grandiosa.  Bien  es 
verdad  que  hay  muchos  casos  de  vocacion  equivocada  en  la 
literatura  contemporanea. 

Los  cuadros  de  paisajes  y  costumbres  valencianos  que  Blasco 
ha  trazado,  son  obras  perfectas  de  descripcion:  documentos  de 
fisiografia  y  etnografia  poetica.  Se  le  ha  criticado  bastante, 
sin  razon  ninguna,  la  interpolation  de  estos  cuadros  de  costum- 
bres, basandose  en  que  son  desviaciones  que  detienen  el  curso 
de  la  novela.  Aparte  del  valor  intrinseco  que  tienen  como  uni- 
dades  poematicas,  son  absolutamente  necesarios  en  la  novela 
regional  para  dar  a  conocer  la  psicologia  colectiva,  de  la  cual  los 
caracteres  son  tipicos  representantes.  Lo  mas  que  podemos 
pedir,  pues,  es  hallar  un  motivo  logico  para  su  introduction  en 
el  argumento  de  la  obra,  y  este  motivo  siempre  se  encuentra  en 
las  novelas  region  ales  de  Blasco.  Con  el  argumento  de  La  Barra- 
ca  puede  hacerse  una  novela  corta  de  veinticinco  paginas;  en 
efecto,  fue  un  cuento  originalmente;  pero  desprovisto  el  libro 
del  fondo  que  suministran  el  paisaje  y  las  costumbres,  seria  un 
escueto  relato  emocionante  y  no  un  rico  panorama  de  la  Huerta, 
que  es  lo  que  constituye  su  merito  principal. 

A  pesar  de  todo  lo  que  hemos  dicho  en  elogio  de  sus  facultades 
de  descriptor,  Blasco  Ibanez,  como  buen  hijo  que  es  de  la 
escuela  naturalista,  abusa  a  menudo  de  la  descripcion.  Fra- 
casa  radicalmente  cuando  la  realidad  que  trata  de  reproducir 
no  ha  sido  observada  directamente  o  no  ha  sido  observada  con 
simpatia,  y  por  lo  tanto  no  ha  evocado  en  el  imagenes.  Entonces 
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sus  descripciones,  minuciosas  y  superfluas,  son  un  mero  catalogo 
de  objetos,  una  extension  de  naturaleza  muerta.  Casi  todas  sus 
novelas  contienen  momentos  de  "indiferencia"  descriptiva.  Los 
ejemplos  mas  extra vagantes  se  encuentran  en  Los  Argonautas 
y  en  Mare  Nostrum.  La  acumulacion  del  adjetivo  y  del  recuento 
del  detalle,  sin  preocuparse  de  su  significado  ni  de  su  valor 
estetico,  son  los  mayores  vicios  del  naturalismo. 

Afirman  los  modernos  estilistas  espanoles  que  Blasco  no  sabe 
escribir,  que  le  falta  la  ponderacion  artistica  del  lenguaje.  Los 
criticos  academicos,  por  su  parte,  le  acusan  de  usar  demasiados 
barbarismos  en  su  prosa  y  de  andar  a  pufletazos  con  la  grama- 
tica.  Blasco,  como  Galdos  y  como  todos  los  grandes  productores 
de  literatura,  es  fortaleza  expugnable  para  el  ataque.  Es  el 
precio  de  la  fecundidad.  Sin  duda  lie  van  razon  sus  criticos. 
El  estilo  de  Blasco  no  resiste  un  analisis  detenido.  Como  al 
principio  dijimos,  nada  de  la  personaKdad  literaria  de  Blasco 
resiste  un  analisis  detenido.  Blasco  en  estilo,  en  tecnica,  en 
filosofia,  es  una  unidad  indivisible  que  hay  que  aceptar  con  sus 
virtudes  y  con  sus  pecados,  y  que  tiene  un  merito  y  una  signi- 
fication mas  o  menos  elevada  segun  nuestro  peculiar  enjuicia- 
miento  de  su  caso.  La  verdad  es  que  Blasco  escribe  por 
explosion,  sin  la  preocupacion  literaria  de  la  forma.  Treinta  o 
cuarenta  dias  le  bastan  para  escribir  un  libro  de  doscientas  o 
trescientas  paginas.  Cuando  tiene  la  cabeza  prefiada  de  ima- 
genes  ha  de  expelerlas  por  necesidad  fisica.  La  literatura  para 
Blasco  es  como  la  gimnasia  para  ciertos  individuos:  una  auto- 
prescripcion  higienica  para  conservarse  en  buena  salud.  Como 
buen  reporter,  su  ideal  es  hacer  al  lector  olvidarse  de  que  lee. 
Su  prosa  revela  poca  o  ninguna  elaboracion.  Tal  vez  con  la 
elaboracion  perderia  en  fuerza  y  en  espontaneidad.  Su  estilo, 
como  toda  su  personalidad  literaria,  se  desarrolla  de  acuerdo 
con  la  formula  esencial  del  naturalismo:  la  amplification.  Ella 
produce  el  descripcionismo  y  produce  tambien  el  barroquismo 
en  la  prosa,  donde  las  aposiciones,  las  antitesis,  los  adjetivos,  se 
acumulan  innecesariamente;  ella  produce  un  estilo  descuidado 
y  poco  gramatical,  pero  fresco,  grafico,  vigoroso  y  movido. 
En  literatura  puede  intentarse  dar  la  idea  de  lo  fuerte  o  de  lo 
perfecto.    La  primera  va  unida  a  la  vitalidad  y  a  la  fertilidad; 
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la  segunda  a  la  delicadeza  y  a  la  esterilidad.  Con  los  autores 
del  tipo  de  Blasco  pasa  como  con  las  razas  prolificas,  Alemania 
por  ejemplo;  dan  la  sensacion  de  fuerza  inartistica.  Con  los 
autores  del  tipo  opuesto  pasa  como  con  Francia;  dan  la  sensa- 
cion de  algo  bello,  harmonioso  y  bien  ordenado,  pero  debil. 


Resefiados  someramente  los  aspectos  externos  del  arte  de 
Blasco,  pasemos  a  tratar  de  sus  cualidades  internas. 

Blasco  ve  un  asunto  y  lo  desarrolla  logicamente.  No  es 
esclavo  de  la  unidad  desde  el  punto  de  vista  tecnico,  porque  se 
detiene  a  pintarnos  cuadros  en  que  los  protagonistas  de  la 
novela  no  toman  parte,  aunque  sean  por  ellos  afectados;  y  sin 
embargo,  sus  primeras  novelas,  Flor  de  Mayo,  La  Barraca, 
Canas  y  Barro  y  Entre  Naranjos,  como  casi  todas  las  buenas 
novelas  naturalistas,  producen  la  impresion  unificada  de 
una  realidad  completa  y  vivida.  Tienen  unidad  organica.. 
Blasco  como  Flaubert,  como  Zola,  como  los  Goncourt, 
se  preocupa  de  darnos  el  concepto  total  del  pedazo  de 
vida  que  trata  de  copiar.  Esto  le  hace  dedicar  demasiadas  pa- 
ginas  a  narraciones  de  historia  retrospectiva,  a  descripciones  de 
costumbres  y  a  la  reconstruction  del  medio  ambiente.  Tales 
digresiones,  especialmente  en  sus  novelas  regionales,  son  obras 
de  arte  que  el  lector  gusta  y  que  tienen,  no  solo  un  valor  propio, 
sino  un  valor  de  relation  en  el  con  junto  de  la  obra.  No  son  los 
ladrillos  simetricos  de  un  edificio  construido  cientificamente, 
pero  si  los  miembros  de  un  cuerpo  en  movimiento.  Cuando  la 
unidad  se  rompe  de  modo  violento  e  inexcusable  es  en  sus  obras 
tendenciosas  donde  el  prurito  sectario  es  un  peso  muerto  que 
destruye  el  interes  del  relato  y  dificulta  el  desarrollo  logico  de 
la  action,  como  sucede  en  El  Intruso,  o  cuando  hace  alardes  de 
erudition  barata  como  el  historial  de  los  obispos  en  La  Catedral, 
o  la  description  del  Acuario  de  Napoles  en  Mare  Nostrum,  o 
la  resena  minuciosa  de  todos  los  viajes  ultramarinos  desde  el 
descubrimiento  de  la  ruta  del  Atlantico  hasta  nuestros  dias  que 
tenemos  que  soportar  en  Los  Argonautas.  Estas  digresiones 
viciosas  son  exhibiciones  de  cultura  advenediza  y  mal  digerida. 
Son  el  recurso  innoble  de  un  poco  escrupuloso  periodista  que 
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tuviera  que  llenar  una  columna  a  la  carrera  y  echase  mano  del 
primer  material  que  se  pusiera  a  su  alcance.  Son  articulos  de 
enciclopedia  interpolados  en  la  novela,  sin  fuerza  pictorica,  sin 
conexi6n  aparente  con  el  discurso,  sin  nada  que  legitime  su 
existencia. 


Demasiado  frios  y  demasiado  divorciados  de  los  resortes 
humanos,  los  criticos  academicos  conceden  poca  importancia  a 
una  cualidad  bien  manifiesta  en  el  tipo  del  escritor  popular: 
la  emocion.  Las  novelas  de  Blasco  llevan  todas  el  sello  incon- 
fundible  de  la  emocion  que  busca  comunicarse  al  lector.  Blasco 
no  podria  ser  de  otro  modo.  Su  naturaleza  fisica  y  mental  es 
expansiva  como  la  de  los  gases  aprisionados.  Sus  novelas  re- 
gionales  estan  Uenas  de  sinceridad  y  de  pasion.  Son  gritos  hu- 
manos que  resuenan  en  nuestros  oidos  con  una  vibration 
sostenida.  Este  entusiasmo  basico  le  hace  a  veces  sacrificar  su 
proposito  sectario  en  aras  del  arte,  como  sucede  en  La  Catedral. 
El  secreto  del  exito  enorme  de  sus  obras  de  propaganda,  como 
Los  Cuatro  Jinetes  del  Apocalipsis,  no  es  mas  que  la  emocion. 
La  fuerza  aglutinante  de  la  propaganda  radica  en  una  prestation 
de  emocion  por  parte  del  propagandista.  Para  levantar  a  su 
auditorio,  el  orador  tribunicio  solo  necesita  manejar  con  emocion 
dos  o  tres  ideas,  y  repetirlas  con  calor  hasta  que  floten  en  el  espa- 
cio  como  los  puntos  cardinales  de  donde  necesariamente  tienen 
que  soplar  todos  los  vientos.  Esto  establece  un  facil  sincronismo 
emocional  entre  el  orador  y  los  oyentes.  El  orador  intelectual 
no  emociona  porque  las  ideas  su  tiles  marchan  con  mas  ligereza 
en  la  cabeza  del  que  las  concibe  que  en  las  cabezas  de  los  oyentes, 
y  asi  se  pierde  el  sincronismo  entre  la  palabra  y  la  reaction 
emocional  del  publico.  El  exito  de  un  orador  popular,  en  la 
calle  lo  mismo  que  en  los  "templos  del  saber,"  esta  en  razon 
inversa  de  su  profundidad  razonadora.  No  hay  mas  que  re- 
cordar  algunas  de  las  conferencias  que  sufrimos  durante  la 
guerra,  para  cerciorarse  de  ello.  Elmejor  orador  esel  que  tiene 
una  cantidad  pequefia,  pero  muy  activa,  de  materia  gris  bajo 
la  boveda  craneana.  Las  obras  de  propaganda  de  Blasco  estan 
construidas  sobre  dos  o  tres  ideas  claras  y  recortadas  que  son 
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llevadas  con  furia  y  con  sana  al  corazon  del  lector.  Blasco  en 
la  presentation  de  sus  tesis  es  melodramatico  como  todos  los 
amplificadores  naturalistas,  pero  no  es  insincero.  Su  motivo 
inicial  es  sincero;  despues  la  verborrea  le  excita  y  su  naturaleza 
pasional  le  lleva  a  la  exageracion.  Blasco  da  la  impresion  de 
uno  de  esos  hombres  que  bablando,  hablando,  por  la  fuerza 
coercitiva  de  las  palabras,  acaban  por  convencerse  de  lo  que 
no  creen.  Dejemos  caer  una  novela  como  Los  Cuatro  Jinetes  del 
Apocalipsis  en  medio  de  una  inmensa  nation  hibrida,  mas  entre- 
nada  por  sus  artes,  por  su  vida  misma,  en  el  ejercicio  afectivo 
que  en  el  intelectual,  en  un  pueblo  de  "likes"  y  "dislikes," 
escojamos  una  hora  belica  cuando  las  conciencias  estan  enca- 
denadas  y  la  emotion  fluye  como  torrente  despeiiado,  y  podre- 
mos  explicarnos  el  exito  fenomenal  de  Blasco  en  Norteamerica. 


Las  novelas  de  Blasco  Ibafiez  pueden  dividirse  en  cuatro 
grandes  grupos: 

I.  Novelas  regionales:  Arroz  y  Tartana  (1894),  tragedia  de 
la  clase  media;  el  querer  y  no  poder,  el  sacrificio  de  la  honra  por 
salvar  las  apariencias.  Flor  de  Mayo  (1895),  la  lucha  con  el 
mar.  La  Barraca  (1898),  la  "Huerta"  y  sus  prejuicios;  la  co- 
accion  comunal  contra  el  derecho  del  individuo.  Entre  Naranjos 
(1900),  la  moral  burguesa  f  rente  a  la  liber  tad  del  amor.  Canas 
y  Barro  (1902),  la  vida  mezquina  de  la  Alb uf era.  Los  Muertos 
Mandan  (1908),  la  tradition  en  pugna  con  la  ley  natural  de  la 
vida.  Las  cinco  primeras  se  desarrollan  en  la  region  valenciana; 
la  ultima  en  las  Islas  Baleares. 

II.  Novelas  de  propaganda  national,  politica,  religiosa  o 
social:  La  Catedral  (1903),  Toledo;  la  religion  tradicionalista: 
la  Iglesia.  El  Intruso  (1904),  Bilbao;  la  religion  militante:  el 
jesuitismo.  La  Bodega  (1905),  Jerez  de  la  Frontera;  la  opresi6n 
del  campesino  andaluz.  La  Horda  (1905),  Madrid;  los  "ex- 
hombres"  de  los  suburbios.  Sangre  y  Arena  (1908),  Se  villa  y 
Madrid;  la  vida  pintoresca  de  los  toreros;  la  barbarie  de  la 
Fiesta  National. 

III.  Novelas  de  la  Gran  Guerra:  Los  Cuatro  Jinetes  del  Apo- 
calipsis (1916),  Argentina  y  Francia;  nacionalismos  en  pugna; 
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la  epopeya  de  Francia.  Mare  Nostrum  (1918),  el  Mar  Medite- 
rraneo;  la  guerra  submarina;  un  canto  a  la  Raza  Latina.  Los 
Enemigos  de  la  Mujer  (1919),  los  efectos  de  la  guerra  en  la  so- 
ciedad  frivola  de  Monte  carlo. 

IV.  Novelas  de  ambiente  cosmopolita:  La  Maja  Desnuda 
(1906),  Madrid  y  Roma;  la  libertad  del  arte  contra  los  prejuicios 
de  la  religion  y  del  pudor.  Luna  Benamor  (1909),  Gibraltar; 
el  conflicto  de  los  credos  religiosos;  la  ortodoxia  contra  el  amor. 
Los  Argonautas  (1914),  camino  de  la  Argentina;  los  europeos 
en  pos  del  oro  americano.  La  Tierra  de  Todos  (1922),  la  colo- 
nization en  la  Patagonia.  La  Reina  Calafia  (1923),  Estados 
Unidos,  Espana,  Montecarlo;  la  novela  de  la  mujer  moderna. 

Estos  grupos  se  han  seguido,  con  ligeras  excepciones,  en 
orden  cronologico.  Hay  dos  novelas  sueltas  de  dificil  clasifica- 
cion:  Sdnnica  la  Cortesana  (1901),  novela  historica  del  sitio  de 
Sagunto,(la  novela  valenciana  antigua)  y  El  Paraiso  de  las  Mu- 
jer es  (1921),  novela  fantastica. 

Al  presente  Blasco  trabaja  en  la  novela^  del  descubrimiento 
del  Nuevo  Mundo,  primera  de  una  serie  hist6rica  americana 
donde  cantara  la  epopeya  de  Colon,  Cortes,  Pizarro,  Balboa, 
Garay  y  otros  esforzados  conquistadores  espanoles,  tarea  que 
encaja  bien  en  sus  facultades,  y  de  la  que  saldra  victorioso. 
Se  trata  de  describir  hombres  de  accion,  grandes  escenas  y 
amplios  paisajes,  precisamente  las  tres  especialidades  de  Blasco. 


Blasco  dio  su  mejor  fruto  en  aquellos  afios  agitados  de  su 
vida  juvenil — de  1892  a  1902 — ,  cuando  escribia  editoriales  en 
el  diario  republicano  "El  Pueblo,"  asistia  a  mitines,  se  batla 
en  las  calles  a  tiros  y  pedradas  con  sus  enemigos  politicos,  y  a 
ratos  perdidos  componia  sus  obras  maestras  de  la  region  valen- 
ciana. Todo  lo  que  ha  hecho  despues  palidece  ante  esa  obra 
bella,  fresca,  y  palpitante  de  emotion.  Cuando  nos  familiari- 
zamos  un  poco  con  su  arte,  la  conviction  se  apodera  de  nosotros 
de  que  el  unico  titulo  de  Blasco  para  ocupar  un  puesto  en  la 
historia  literaria  de  Espana  sera  el  de  haber  escrito  la  novela 
de  la  region  levantina. 

La  vena  regional  fue  entrevista  por  los  romanticos,  con  su 
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insistencia  en  el  color  local,  y  el  interes  que  demostraron  en  las 
costumbres,  tradiciones  y  leyendas  populares.  Les  atrajo  el 
folklore,  con  sus  misteriosas  explicaciones  de  los  actos  de  la  vida, 
con  sus  f  antasticas  representaciones  y  su  sabor  a  medioevalismo, 
el  gran  deposito  donde  habia  que  buscar  los  contrastes,  la  fu- 
sion de  lo  grotesco  y  de  lo  sublime  tan  preconizada  por  Victor 
Hugo.  Las  Escenas  Andaluzas  (1847),  del  costumbrista  Serafin 
Estebanez  Calderon,  son  ya  un  certero  atisbo  del  genero;  pero 
fue  la  escuela  realista  con  Fernan  Caballero  y  Antonio  de 
Trueba,  la  que  cultivo  por  primera  vez  en  Espana  con  cierto 
metodo  y  consciencia  la  region,  trayendo  a  la  novela  las  posi- 
bilidades  esteticas  de  la  vida  local.  Mas  tarde  la  ola  naturalista, 
con  su  enfasis  en  el  medio,  su  determinismo,  y  sobre  todo  el 
naturalismo  cientifico  y  el  ambiente  democratico  del  siglo  XIX 
con  su  creciente  atencion  hacia  los  aspectos  humildes  de  la  vida, 
consolidaron  espiritualmente  el  regionalismo  en  Espana  como 
genero  de  arte  definido.  El  naturalismo  frances  hizo  de  la 
region  un  objeto  de  estudio;  el  realismo  espanol  hizo  de  la 
region  un  poema,  un  gran  poema  donde  todos  los  elementos 
de  las  escuelas  literarias  del  siglo  XIX,  incluso  el  lirismo  ro- 
mantico,  se  fundieron:  Pereda,  la  Pardo  Bazan,  Valdes,  Blasco. 
La  novela  regional,  en  su  expresion  mas  elevada,  tiene  por 
objeto  dar  una  vision  exacta  y  poematica  de  una  habitacion 
particular  de  la  raza  humana.  Blasco  ha  triunfado  en  este 
genero.  Su  obra  prototipo,  La  Barraca,  es  una  novela  regional 
modelo,  donde  todas  las  caracteristicas  del  genero  pueden  es- 
tudiarse  y  donde  los  elementos  liricos,  epicos,  dramaticos  y 
pictoricos  se  encuentran  bien  mezclados  y  en  proporcion  ade- 
cuada.  El  exito  de  Blasco  en  la  novela  regional  se  explica  facil- 
mente:  es  un  genero  que  se  acomoda  bien  a  su  talento  de  artista 
pictorico.  Blasco  moldea  bien  la  psicologia  colectiva,  porque  el 
proceso  creativo  para  realizar  esto  es  de  description:  el 
aprisionar  los  trazos  fundamentales.  Blasco  puede  observar  los 
aspectos  exteriores  de  la  realidad  mejor  que  nadie.  Blasco 
fracasa  en  la  novela  psicologica  porque  no  es  un  buen  experi- 
mentador.  Blasco  fracasa  en  la  novela  filosofica  y  sociologica 
porque  no  es  un  pensador.  Pero  Blasco  triunfa  en  la  novela 
regional  porque  para  triunfar  en  la  novela  regional  no  hace 
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falta  ni  ser  psicologo,  ni  filosofo,  ni  sociologo:  solo  hace  falta 
ser  un  buen  pintor. 

Debe  darnos  la  no  vela  regional  una  impresion  veraz  y  poema- 
tica  de  la  atmosfera  fisica  y  espiritual  de  la  region.  Un  psico- 
logo haria  un  estudio  demasiado  analitico  de  psicologias  indi- 
viduales,  y  de  esta  manera  el  enfasis  pasaria  de  la  region  all 
individuo.  Un  filosofo  trataria  de  explicar  lo  que  no  ha  menester 
explicarse  o  lo  que  no  puede  explicarse;  ahogaria  asi  el  efecto 
poetico.  Un  sociologo  predicaria  demasiado.  Batiste  y  Pimento 
en  La  Barraca  estan  concebidos  con  fuerza  individual  y  sin 
embargo  estan  encadenados  al  medio  como  proyecciones  o  per- 
sonificaciones  de  la  region.  Blasco  ni  explica  sus  actos  ni  saca 
consecuencias  de  sus  actos.  Batiste  es  simplemente  la  barraca 
regenerada,  el  derecho  a  la  libertad  y  al  trabajo  frente  a  Pi- 
mento, la  tirania  de  la  tradicion  y  de  los  intereses  creados. 
Le  concebimos  sumergido  en  sus  tierras.  Su  suerte  es  la  suerte 
de  la  barraca.  Cuando  las  tierras  se  han  regado,  el  goza;  cuando 
estan  sedientas,  el  sufre.  Esta  solidaridad  del  hombre  con  el 
medio  es  tal,  que  hace  callar  en  Batiste  la  voz  de  la  conciencia, 
la  voz  del  instinto  de  conservation  y  aun  la  voz  del  sentimiento 
paternal,  hasta  hacerle  olvidar  al  pobre  Pascualet,  el  tierno 
infante  inmolado  a  la  venganza  de  los  huertanos.  En  la  novela 
regional  no  debe  haber  individuos,  sino  tipos.  La  pintura  psi- 
cologica  de  la  region  se  nos  revela,  no  por  medio  de  analisis 
progresivo,  sino  por  medio  de  rasgos  pictoricos  de  observation. 
La  Barraca  es  una  pintura  de  las  influencias  que  han  formado 
la  Huerta,  de  lo  que  es  la  Huerta,  de  lo  que  pasa  en  la  Huerta, 
y  nada  mas.   Los  individuos  son  parte  de  la  Huerta. 

En  La  Barraca  la  atmosfera  fisica  esta  maravillosamente 
evocada  por  Blasco.  Vemos  los  campos  verdes  heridos  por  la 
luz  del  sol  levantino,  sentimos  correr  el  agua  fresca  entre  los 
canaverales:  toda  aquella  naturaleza  rica  esta  descrita  con  re- 
lieve, con  fijeza  inconfundibles. 

Para  definir  la  atmosfera  espiritual  de  la  comunidad,  Blasco 
usa  tipos  bien  escogidos  y  vigorosamente  dibujados,  cuadros  de 
costumbres — pictoricos  o  narrativos — ,  historia  antecedente, 
lirismo  y  poesia  cuando  hace  falta.  En  La  Barraca,  por  ejemplo, 
el  episodio  del  Tio  Barret  nos  muestra  la  condition  social  de  la 
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Huerta,  la  usura  de  los  propietarios,  la  prostituci6n  de  las  des- 
graciadas  huerfanas  del  labriego-paria  como  unico  recurso  ante 
la  indigencia,  el  amor  a  la  tierra  del  cultivador  levantino;  la 
escena  del  Tribunal  de  Aguas,  es  la  justicia  cabilefla  e  indivi- 
dualista;  la  escuela  es  la  ignorancia;  la  taberna  es  el  alcoholismo 
y  el  matonismo,  el  desate  de  instintos  combatientes  de  una  raza 
pletorica  de  salud  fisica;  el  Tio  Tomba  es  la  superstition  agorera; 
la  Fuente  de  la  Reina  es  la  tradition  poetica;  el  entierro  del 
Albaet  nos  revela  la  naturaleza  emotional  y  simple  de  los  huer- 
tanos;  el  idilio  de  Roseta  es  la  paz  bucolica  de  los  campos. 

Pone  a  contribution  Blasco  los  diversos  aspectos  del  medio 
ambiente,  y  crea  asi,  al  desarrollar  toda  la  vida  de  la  region 
— el  presente,  el  pasado  y  el  futuro — ,  un  efecto  de  sintesis 
poetica.  El  aspecto  fisico-geografico  esta  en  sus  bellas  des- 
cripciones  de  la  Huerta:  es  simbolo  del  presente.  El  aspecto 
espiritual  esta  en  la  f uerza  de  la  tradition  manif estada  en  las  cos- 
tumbres:  es  el  simbolo  del  pasado.  Y  el  futuro  lo  personifican 
sus  heroes  luchando  con  los  aspectos  fisicos  y  espirituales  de  la 
region. 

La  no  vela  regional  es  una  obra  local:  carece  de  universalidad 
en  su  mas  lato  aspecto.  No  hay  que  juzgarla  exclusivamente 
con  el  intelecto — de  aqui  los  juicios  equivocados  de  muchos 
criticos  extranjeros  sobre  las  novelas  regionales  de  Blasco — , 
sino  tambien  con  el  conocimiento  que  tengamos  de  la  region 
descrita.  Los  personajes  y  los  acontecimientos  son  meras  siluetas 
que  se  mueven  en  el  paisaje.  Personajes,  action,  paisaje,  hasta 
el  lenguaje  mismo  del  novelista,  forman  una  unidad  resistente 
a  la  fragmentation,  al  analisis.  Los  extranjeros  estan  incapa- 
citados  para  juzgar  este  genero  de  literatura;  a  menudo  ellos 
estiman  defectos  los  que  son  verdaderos  aciertos.  Yo  puedo 
figurarme  el  efecto  que  produciria  "Lulu  Bett"  en  un  lector 
espafiol  que  no  estuviese  familiarizado  con  la  vida  del  Middle 
West  norte  americano;  todo  aquello  le  pareceria  de  un  absurdo 
infantilismo. 

Los  naturalistas  declararon  que  querian  escribir  la  epica  de 
la  vida  moderna.  Blasco  crea  caracteres  de  cuerpo  entero, 
que  su  fantasia,  aun  sin  salirse  enteramente  de  los  limites  de 
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la  realidad,  por  virtud  de  la  amplificaci6n  naturalista,  les  da 
proporciones  heroicas.  Sus  hombres  son  todos  exageradamente 
masculinos.  En  La  Barraca,  los  infortunios  y  la  fuerza  de 
Batiste  nos  sorprenderian  aun  mas  si  Blasco  no  hubiese  pintado 
con  tanto  vigor  el  poder  de  sus  enemigos.  Siempre  encontramos 
en  Blasco  dos  fuerzas  colosales  en  pugna.  Es  el  mismo  tono 
epico  de  las  antiguas  gestas,  de  Beowulf,  de  Roland,  del  Cid. 
Los  hombres  de  Blasco  se  desayunan  con  varios  dragones. 
Luchan  contra  los  elementos  naturales  o  sociales,  o  contra  otros 
hombres,  que  no  son  tales,  sino  representaciones  de  fuerzas 
opuestas  a  la  accion  individual.  Pimento  en  La  Barraca  es  la 
tradition,  la  ignorancia,  el  odio  de  la  comunidad. 

Blasco  ha  luchado  mucho  en  su  vida;  ama  la  lucha,  y  se 
complace  en  pintar  luchadores.  Una  de  las  fuentes  de  emotion 
humana  es  la  lucha,  la  biologia  de  la  repulsion  o  la  supervivencia 
de  los  mejores;  otra  es  el  amor  o  la  biologia  de  la  atraccion.  Son 
los  dos  polos  magneticos  de  riuestra  naturaleza.  Entre  el  amor 
y  la  lucha  como  motivos  literarios,  Blasco  se  decide  por  la 
lucha.  Blasco  cree  que  para  llegar  al  verdadero  amor  de  las 
personas  o  de  las  cosas,  hay  que  pasar  por  la  lucha.  Para  gozar 
del  dinero  hay  que  luchar  por  el:  apreciamos  mas  el  dinero  que 
ganamos  que  el  que  heredamos;  para  gozar  del  amor  hay  que 
conquistarlo  aunque  sea  por  la  fuerza.  Blasco  concibe  el  amor 
como  la  recompensa  de  una  lucha. 

Los  caracteres  de  Blasco  son  hombres  de  psicologia  rectilinea, 
primitiva,  que  van  a  un  fin  determinado  de  antemano.  Estan 
dotados  de  intensos  rasgos  y  sometidos  a  cruda  iluminacion, 
por  medio  de  violentos  contrastes  entre  debiles  y  fuertes  para 
que  unos  y  otros  se  destaquen  con  relieve  casi  escultorico. 
Blasco  ve  con  fuerza,  pero  le  falta  delicadeza.  Concibe  sus 
personajes  en  bloques  macizos,  sin  medias  tintas,  sin  psico- 
logias  tornasoladas.  Los  motivos  mixtos  se  escapan  a  la  pene- 
tration de  Blasco.  Sus  personajes  son  buenos  o  malos;  luchan 
por  motivos  conocidos:  gloria,  poder,  la  satisf accion  sexual,  el 
pan;  no  representan  mas  que  un  solo  gesto  pasional.  Nopre- 
senciamos  los  misterios  de  las  decisiones  humanas.  No  hay 
luchas  de  conciencia.  Todo  el  problema  se  reduce  a  reprimir  o 
libertar  el  impulso:  generalmente  triunfa  el  impulso.     Tales 
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caracteres  pertenecen  a  la  fauna  de  la  Huerta  valenciana,  la 
region  de  los  amores  y  de  los  odios  definitivos.  Ante  estos  mo- 
delos  desplieganse  las  dotes  portentosas  de  Blasco  y  hace  no- 
velas  fuertes  que  merecen  fama  en  cualquiera  literatura. 
Dificilmente  podra  un  novelista  presentar  una  tan  numerosa 
e  interesante  coleccion  de  tipos  de  esta  clase:  El  Retor,  que 
desafia  las  tempestades  del  mar  levantino  para  arrancarle  una 
limosna  de  bienestar  economico,  y  que,  cuando  el  momento  llega, 
sabe  hundir  su  dolor  y  su  verguenza  bajo  las  ondas  que  han 
arrullado  sus  amores;  Batiste,  que  se  encara  con  una  comunidad 
entera  para  defender  el  pan  de  sus  hijos  y  su  derecho  a  trabajar; 
Pimento,  movido  por  el  odio;  Tio  Toni,  acuciado  por  el  instinto 
de  la  propiedad;  Neleta,  la  mujer  varonil,  desgarrada  ante  el 
dilema  de  tener  que  escoger  entre  el  dinero  que  tanto  ama  y  el 
macho  que  satisface  su  necesidad  sexual.  No  podemos  acusar  de 
unilateral  a  Blasco  en  su  tratamiento  de  estos  caracteres, 
porque  estan  de  acuerdo  con  la  realidad  valenciana.  Y  m&s 
tarde,  en  sus  otras  novelas  de  propaganda,  el  mismo  personaje 
aparece  en  las  figuras  de  Sanchez  Morueta,  el  industrial  bil- 
baino,  y  Pablo  Dupont,  el  vinatero  andaluz,  que  a  fuerza  de 
voluntad,  de  talento  y  de  trabajo  han  uncido  el  exito  a  su  carroza 
triunfal;  en  Luis,  el  rudo  campeon  del  honor  de  la  campifia  an- 
daluza,  que  mata  por  vengar  la  desgracia  de  su  hermana;  en 
Gallardo,  que  se  lanza  a  los  cuernos  del  toro  en  un  ultimo  alarde 
de  orgullo  profesional;  en  Madariaga,  el  Centauro,  borracho  de 
poder,  de  aire  libre  y  de  grandes  espacios,  que  campa  por  las 
pampas  argentinas  como  un  rey  en  sus  dominios  y  que  muere 
sobre  su  trono,  la  silla  de  su  caballo;  en  Farragut,  amo  de  los 
mares  mediterraneos,  para  quien  el  peligro  es  una  distracci6n. 
jSon  una  galeria  de  estatuas  rodinescas  que  se  levantan  ga- 
llardas  en  el  panorama  de  su  obra ! 

Si  Blasco  no  ha  creado  caracteres,  aparte  de  este  tipo,  unico 
e  inconfundible  de  luchador,  que  como  solo  representa  una 
postura  ante  la  vida  es  facil  de  aprisionar  pictoricamente,  en 
cambio  nos  ha  dado  un  amplio  retrato  de  grandes  masas 
humanas.  En  esto  es  un  especialista.  Tiene  un  arte  supremo 
para  combinar  las  palabras  de  modo  que  suplan  a  los  gestos 
y  a  las  acciones;  para  crear  el  movimiento  tanto  fisico  como 
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espiritual  de  las  multitudes:  genio  de  periodista  y  de  narrador. 
Solo  hay  que  recordar  las  descripciones  de  batallas  en  Los 
Cuatro  Jinetes  del  Apocalipsis.  Blasco  ha  sorprendido  el  alma 
del  pueblo:  su  arte  es  un  arte  hecho  de  pueblo  y  para  el  pueblo. 

La  mujer  ocupa  un  puesto  secundario  en  la  obra  de  Blasco: 
son  las  sumisas,  las  debiles,  las  humildes,  las  victimas  como 
Pepeta  en  La  Barraca;  o  las  fanaticas,  catolicas  e  intransigentes 
como  la  Dona  Bernarda  de  Entre  Naranjos.  Blasco  no  cree  en 
el  destino  de  la  mujer;  para  el  es  un  objeto  de  placer,  algo  que 
ha  de  conquistarse  en  la  ruta  de  la  vida,  un  adorno  mas  en  la 
sala  de  trofeos  del  luchador.  El  amor  nunca  es  el  eje  de  la 
accion  de  sus  novelas;  en  algunas,  como  en  La  Barraca,  estti 
completamente  omitido. 

Otro  tipo  de  mujer  que  aparece  en  sus  obras  es  el  de  la  hembra 
ex6tica,  aventurera,  inquieta  y  libertina,  como  la  Leonora  de 
Entre  Naranjos,  la  Dofia  Sol  de  Sangre  y  Arena  y  la  Frieda  de 
Mare  Nostrum:  creaciones  literarias  que  son  enteramente  arti- 
ficiales.  Y  por  ultimo,  las  mujeres  varolines  que  se  revuelven 
como  fieras  y  que  no  van  a  los  hombres  en  busca  de  apoyo — 
una  variedad  mas  de  su  tipo  favorito  de  luchador — -,  tales  la 
intrepida  Dolores  de  Flor  de  Mayo,  que  derrama  una  lagrima 
sobre  la  barca  naufraga  donde  sucumbio  su  marido,  y  se  dispone 
a  convertirla  en  un  tenducho  para  vender  vino  y  ganarse  la 
vida;  o  la  Neleta  de  Cartas  y  Barro,  a  quien  ni  aun  los  dolores 
de  la  maternidad  son  bastantes  a  arrancar  un  grito  de  angustia. 
No  hay  en  tbda  su  obra  una  sola  mujer  completa.  Las  que  m&s 
se  aproximan  a  un  ideal  femenino  son  las  de  Los  Cuatro  Jinetes 
del  Apocalipsis,  y  en  estas,  el  bello  espiritu  de  sacrificio,  en 
tiempo  de  guerra,  es  mas  circunstancial  que  ingenito. 

Con  un  buen  instinto  poetico — todo  en  Blasco,  los  aciertos 
lo  mismo  que  los  fracasos,  es  instintivo — ,  ha  tratado  con  gran 
simpatia  y  comprension  a  los  niiios  y  a  los  jovenzuelos.  En 
La  Barraca,  Roseta,  Pascualet  y  Batistet  ponen  una  nota  tierna 
al  margen  de  la  tragedia.  En  esto  y  en  otras  muchas  cosas  se 
parece  a  su  admirado  maestro  Victor  Hugo. 

Muchos  de  sus  caracteres  secundarios,  que  nada  tienen  que 
ver  con  la  accion  principal,  son  obras  maestras  de  observation, 
como  la  Tia  Picores  de  Flor  de  Mayo  o  El  Nacional  de  Sangre 
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y  Arena.  Algunas  veces,  estos  caracteres,  colocados  fuera  del 
argumento,  tienen  un  valor  ilustrativo  mas  que  literario;  son 
como  el  coro  de  los  dramas  clasicos,  portavoces  de  una  filosofia, 
tales  el  Sangonera  de  Cartas  y  Barro  o  el  Tchernoff  de  Los  Cuatro 
Jinetes  del  Apocalipsis.  Generalmente  estos  caracteres  secun- 
darios,  al  igual  de  sus  luchadores,  solo  presentan  una  postura 
frente  a  la  vida. 

Sus  otros  personajes  mas  pretenciosos,  los  que  no  son  tipos 
y  quieren  ser  individualidades,  los  que  encontramos  en  sus 
novelas  politicas  y  sociologicas,  carecen  de  valor  permanente 
aunque  tengan  destellos  de  buena  observation;  ejemplos,  Mal- 
trana  en  La  Hordat  Renovales  en  La  Maja  Desnuda.  Los  Des- 
noyers  y  Hartrotts  de  Los  Cuatro  Jinetes  del  Apocalipsis  no  son 
individuos,  sino  tipos  representatives  de  psicologias  nacionales: 
son  una  prolongation  de  la  multitud,  que  Blasco  siempre  des- 
cribe bien. 


Blasco  Ibanez  pocas  veces  llega  a  la  fusion  perfecta  del  sen- 
timiento  y  de  la  ironia,  y  nunca  a  la  del  pensamiento  y  la  ironfa: 
pocas  veces  es  humorista  legitimo.  Cuando  trata  de  ser  humo- 
rista,  emplea  una  ironia  que  es  francamente  comica,  como  el 
cuadro  de  la  escuela  en  La  Barraca,  o  un  sentimiento  que  se 
aproxima  mucho  al  sentimentalismo  y  al  melodrama.  En  un 
momento  feliz,  sin  embargo,  sabe  combinar  sentimiento  e  ironia, 
como  en  la  description  de  la  muerte  de  Pascualet  en  La  Barraca, 
pero  estos  casos  son  bien  contados  en  su  obra.  Si  Blasco  no  es 
un  humorista,  al  menos  tiene  vis  comica,  mas  de  la  que  los 
criticos  le  atribuyen.  No  se  le  ha  dado  todo  el  credito  que  me- 
rece,  a  causa  del  tono  lugubre  de  sus  novelas.  En  La  Barraca 
abundan  los  destellos  comicos  que  tienen  valor  "per  se,"  pero 
que  a  menudo  son  fracasos  dentro  de  la  composition  novelistica, 
como  pasa  con  el  ya  mencionado  cuadro  de  la  escuela,  introdu- 
cido  como  contraste,  como  elemento  de  transition  para  aumen- 
tar  la  intensidad  de  la  tragedia,  y  que  no  produce  el  efecto 
deseado  porque  hay  un  rompimiento  de  la  emotion.  El  elemento 
comico,  como  las  palabras  del  Portero  en  "Macbeth, "  general- 
mente obstruye  la  corriente  emotiva,  mientras  que  el  elemento 
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humoristico-intelectual,  como  la  escena  del  cementerio  en 
"Hamlet,"  humoristico-afectivo  como  el  que  encontramos  en 
muchas  novelas  de  Dickens  o  intelectual  y  afectivo  a  la  vez, 
como  el  que  hallamos  a  cada  paso  en  "Don  Quijote,"  acrecienta, 
agudiza  y  hace  mas  penetrante  la  efusion  patetica.  Al  Humor 
hay  que  representarlo  en  uno  de  esos  mascarones  griegos  que 
rien  con  la  mitad  de  la  cara  y  tienen  un  pensativo  dolor  en  la 
otra  mitad.  Los  mascarones  de  Blasco  rien  con  ambos  lados  de  la 
cara.  Esta  mala  selection  del  efecto  comico-dramatico  es  carac- 
teristica  de  casi  todos  los  escritores  del  naturalismo.  Fue  una 
herencia  que  recibieron  de  los  romanticos,  tan  empefiados  en 
fundir  lo  grotesco  y  lo  sublime,  dos  cosas  que  no  pueden  fun- 
dirse,  sobre  todo  si  se  interpreta  la  palabra  "grotesco"  en  un 
sentido  estrecho  de  farsa  y  de  ridicula  exageracion,  privandola 
de  simpatia  intelectual  o  emotiva.  Por  eso  los  romanticos,  con 
ligeras  excepciones,  como  la  de  Musset  — que  mas  que  roman- 
tico  fue  un  clasico — ,  estuvieron  divorciados  del  humorismo. 

A  veces  trata  Blasco  de  hacer  caricaturas,  y  tambien  fracasa. 
La  caricatura  es  la  epica  de  la  comedia.  En  el  dibujo  lo  mismo 
que  en  la  literatura,  es  el  arte  de  reproducir  sinteticamente  con 
pocos  y  largos  trazos  ironicos,  una  psicologia.  Necesita,  por  lo 
tanto,  un  alto  ejercicio  de  critica  intelectual  por  parte  del  di- 
bujante.  Blasco  es  un  gran  pintor  de  exteriores,  pero  no  se 
encuentra  a  sus  anchas  en  los  interiores  de  la  psiquis  humana. 

Se  ha  acusado  a  Blasco  de  melodramatico.  Todos  los  escri- 
tores del  tipo  de  Blasco  son  un  poco  melodramaticos,  puesto 
que  llaman  constantemente,  no  a  las  puertas  de  nuestra  raz6n, 
sino  a  las  de  nuestra  emocion,  y  entre  la  emotion  y  el  senti- 
mentalismo  solo  hay  un  paso;  pero  si  debemos  decir  en  defensa 
de  Blasco,  que  casi  todos  los  efectos  melodramdticos  que  in- 
troduce en  las  novelas  de  su  primera  epoca,  estan  justificados 
desde  el  punto  de  vista  de  la  composition  literaria  como  el 
natural  elemento  revulsivo  de  las  simples  psicologias  indivi- 
duals que  el  nos  presenta. 

Tambien  se  le  ha  acusado  de  vulgar  y  de  obsceno.  La  vulga- 
ridad  de  Blasco  esta  mas  en  el  lenguaje  — salvo  algunas  escenas 
crudas — ,  que  en  el  concepto.  Blasco,  lo  mismo  que  todos  los 
novelistas  del  naturalismo,  es  un  artista  casto.    Es  la  manera 
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de  decir,  mas  que  el  significado  de  lo  que  dicen:  el  prurito  de 
copiar  demasiado  exactamente  el  aspecto  exterior  de  la  realidad. 
Seria  insensato  acusar  de  libertina  a  la  literatura  clasica  es- 
pafiola  porque  las  cosas  se  llamen  aili  por  sus  nombres,  cuando 
vemos  que  el  espiritu  es  sano  y  abierto.  A  lo  mas  que  pudieramos 
llegar  es  a  llamar  a  Blasco  "impropio,"  para  satisfacer  un  poco 
la  convencional  interpretacion  de  la  moral,  prevalente  en  las 
sociedades  sajonas.  <^Es  que  son  menos  "impropias"  las  "dis- 
cretas"  lucubraciones  sensacionales  de  los  escritores  ultra- 
modernistas,  con  sus  refinamientos  de  la  relacion  sexual  y  su 
romanticismo  metafisico  y  psicologico,  que  no  tienen  siquiera 
la  cualidad  redimente  que  encontramos  en  Blasco:  el  esfuerzo 
humano  como  eje  de  la  vida?  Hay  bastante  en  estos  libros 
nuevos  que  es  debil,  relativo.  Se  preocupan  muchos  literates 
modernos  de  "casos"  de  nerviosos  y  de  neuroticas  en  futiles  en- 
sayos  de  analisis  psico-patologico,  de  individualismos  irrelevan- 
tes,  de  tendencias  anormales  que  se  ban  hecho  normales  en  una 
sociedad  espiritualmente  desquiciada,  y,  desviando  la  literatura 
de  la  corriente  social,  se  olvidan  de  los  grandes  movimientos 
vitales,  de  los  grandes  motivos  humanos,  que  seran  vulgares, 
pero  que  son  eternamente  verdaderos.  Su  atmosfera  es  pegajosa 
y  perfumada,  como  de  interior  de  sala  de  visita. 

En  casi  todas  las  novelas  regionales  de  Blasco,  las  que  mas 
se  han  acusado  de  vulgares,  hay,  junto  a  la  pintura  un  poco 
repelente  de  la  humanidad  grosera,  un  destello  lirico  y  elegiaco. 
Esto  es  lo  que  las  hace  tan  bellas  y  tan  poematicas.  C)mo 
prueba  de  esta  afirmacion,  tenemos  las  sensaciones  quintaesen- 
ciadas  de  la  musica  de  Entre  Naranjos,  su  tierno  tratamiento 
de  los  nifios  y  del  amor  de  la  pubertad  en  La  Barraca,  su  mara- 
villosa  pintura  del  desencanto  provinciano  en  Arroz  y  Tartana; 
la  solidaridad  espiritual  de  Gabriel  y  Rosario,  los  caidos,  en 
La  Catedral;  las  bellas  palabras  de  fraternidad  y  de  perd6n 
de  Salvatierra  en  La  Bodega;  su  magnifica  vision  final  de  Cafias 
y  Barro,  cuando  la  amante  silenciosa  ayuda  al  Tio  Toni  a  dar 
a  la  tierra,  la  tierra  que  el  ha  robado  al  lago  con  el  esfuerzo  de 
sus  brazos,  — en  ofrenda  suprema, —  el  cuerpo  exanime  de  su 
hijo. 
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Todo  el  mundo  dice  que  Blasco  es  un  pesimista.  Nosotros 
creemos  que  no  lo  es.  Bien  es  verdad  que  hay  demasiada  sangre 
en  casi  todas  sus  novelas.  En  La  Barraca  hay  sangre  por  do- 
quier:  el  asesinato  de  Don  Salvador,  la  muerte  del  Albaet,  la 
del  caballo,  el  ataque  a  Roseta,  la  herida  de  Piment6  y  final- 
mente  su  muerte,  el  incendio  de  la  barraca.  Es  como  si  Blasco 
hubiese  estrujado  la  Huerta  para  hacerla  go  tear  sangre. 

La  vida  para  Blasco  es  una  lucha  cruenta.  La  vida  es  mala, 
pero  hay  que  tratar  de  mejorarla.  Toda  su  obra  es  un  canto  al 
progreso  y  a  las  ideas  generosas  de  la  fraternidad  universal:  es 
fundamentalmente  moral  porque  es  la  exaltation  del  esfuerzo 
humano.  La  filosofia  de  Blasco  no  es  el  fatalismo,  como  muchos 
afirman.  Blasco  reconoce  la  existencia  del  Destino,  pero  no 
cruza  los  brazos  y  se  somete  a  el.  El  fatalismo  es  una  doc- 
trina  c6moda  que  aconseja  fiarse  al  Destino  y  no  odiar  ni  amar 
la  vida.  Blasco  ama  la  vida  sobre  todas  las  cosas.  Sus  heroes 
luchan  hasta  que  caen  muertos  o  inutilizados  en  la  batalla.  La 
filosofia  de  Blasco,  en  todo  caso,  es  un  pesimismo  dinamico,  que 
a  veces  se  convierte  en  declarado  optimismo  como  en  Los 
Muertos  Mandati,  donde  acaban  por  mandar  los  vivos. 

A  Blasco  le  interesa  la  actitud  de  esos  hombres  que  luchan 
por  el  placer  de  dominar  situaciones.  La  vida,  la  accion  sin 
m£s  motivo  que  la  accion  misma,  tiene  para  el  una  substan- 
tividad  propia.  Batiste,  Toni,  Madariaga  luchan  hasta  el  fin, 
y  cuando  las  circunstancias  parecen  acorralarlos,  ellos  se 
yerguen  retadores.  Estos  seres  titanicos  sienten  hasta  la 
infantil  vanidad  de  su  triunfo  momentaneo,  como  acontece  a 
Batiste,  que  se  complace  en  inspirar  miedo  y  se  torna  amenaza- 
dor  contra  toda  una  comunidad  despues  que  ha  herido  a  Pimento 
y  la  borrachera  de  la  lucha  le  ha  encendido  el  meollo.  Esta 
teoria  de  la  plenitud  del  vivir  saliendose  de  si  mismos  por  los 
canales  de  la  accion  absorbente,  deprendiendose  del  "yo  pen- 
sante"  por  medio  del  dinamismo  fisico,  es  muy  espanola — de 
la  Espana  del  siglo  XVI — ,  y  tambien  muy  norteamericana  de 
hoy  en  dia.  En  Norteamerica  la  razon  de  muchas  vidas  no  es 
otra  que  la  actividad  por  el  placer  de  la  misma  actividad  y 
tambien  por  el  placer  de  sentirse  creadores  de  fuerza.  Un 
norteamericano  precia,  mas  que  el  dinero,  el  poder  que  da  e 
dinero.     Rara  vez  se  detiene  en  su  carrera  constructiva   o 
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destructiva.  Esta  intoxicado.  Al  pararse,  su  pulso  dejarfa 
automaticamente  de  funcionar  y  le  pareceria  haber  caido  en  el 
vacfo.  Su  poder  contemplativo,  como  el  poder  contemplativo 
de  los  heroes  de  Blasco,  es  casi  nulo:  estan  fuera  de  si  mismos. 
(Un  inteligente  hombre  de  negocios  norteamericano  nos  decia 
en  un  bello  retiro  veraniego  europeo,  donde  reponia  su  salud, 
que  aquel  sosiego  iba  a  acabar  por  volverle  estupido.) 

Este  sentido  del  poder,  de  la  autoridad,  del  dominio,  es  el 
sexto  sentido  de  la  fisiologia  humana.  Nace  de  la  necesidad 
biol6gica  de  atrincherarnos  contra  el  medio  o  contra  los  otros 
hombres.  Es  un  instinto  que  existe  en  todos  los  hombres,  y 
que  unicamente  puede  borrarse  en  virtud  de  una  "destilaci6n 
intelectual  interna"  que  le  haga  a  uno  esceptico  y  nihilista:  una 
destilacion  que  es  la  que  da  a  la  mayoria  de  los  espanoles  inteli- 
gentes  del  momento  actual,  junto  al  dolor  agudo  de  la  impo- 
tencia  perif6rica,  las  delicias  reconditas  de  un  reino  ideal.  En 
ciertos  individuos  viriles  y  resueltos,  como  Batiste  y  Madariaga, 
este  instinto  asertivo  y  militante  adquiere  proporciones  epicas. 
Hay  instantes  en  que  se  dijera  tienen  el  secreto  de  la  creacion 
de  la  vida.  Van  derechos  al  fin  de  la  Jornada  con  una  fe  ciega 
que  arrolla  todos  los  obstaculos.  Tienen  el  convencimiento 
arraigado  de  que  no  pueden  ser  vencidos.  En  la  masa  mediocre 
y  burguesa,  este  instinto  se  transforma  en  el  sentido  de  la 
propiedad.  (El  noventa  y  nueve  por  ciento  de  los  seres  humanos 
s61o  pueden  explicar  su  vida  en  terminos  de  propiedad,  por  lo 
que  compran,  heredan  o  roban  en  ella.)  Y  asi  por  este  instinto 
cruel  y  anticristiano  se  perpetua  lo  que  llamamos  civilizacion 
y  se  retarda  el  reinado  de  la  justicia  sobre  la  tierra.  A  mayor 
numero  de  hombres  con  "destilacion  intelectual  interna,"  mas 
probabilidades  de  justicia  y  menos  probabilidades  de  progreso 
material. 

Los  heroes  de  Blasco  no  triunfan  totalmente;  sucumben  tarde 
o  temprano  ante  lo  inevitable  de  las  circunstancias.  La  figura 
de  Batiste,  cuando  se  dispone  a  regar  sus  tierras  desafiando 
los  odios  de  toda  una  comarca,  se  yergue  como  un  dios  en 
la  silueta  del  horizon te:  es  el  simbolo  de  los  hombres  de  Blasco 
luchando  contra  las  negruras  del  Imposible.  Este  elemento 
negativo  de  la  Fatalidad,  que  se  cierne  a  ras  de  tierra,  esta 
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neutralizado  con  la  admiration  sin  limites  de  Blasco  por  el 
luchador,  con  la  afirmacion  que  viene  de  los  actos  de  sus  hom- 
bres,  que  pierden,  si,  pero  no  sin  antes  haber  tenido,  no  sin 
antes  haber  disputado  con  sus  musculos  y  su  cerebro  el  "derecho 
a  pasar"  que  el  Destino  reclamaba.  Ellos  no  creen  en  la  fuerza 
aplastante  del  Destino.  Es  el  Destino  quien  se  burla  de  ellos 
y  les  hace  darse  cuenta  de  su  pequenez. 

El  pesimismo  de  Blasco  es  un  pesimismo  saludable.  No  es  el 
pesimismo  de  los  fatalistas  que  renuncian  a  la  action  porque 
todo  estd  escrito:  para  los  heroes  de  Blasco  la  vida  es  un  libro 
donde  ellos  tienen  que  escribir  unas  lineas  al  margen.  No  es  la 
variedad  pesimista  del  picaro  espafiol  que  considera  cuan 
transitorio  es  todo  lo  terrenal,  cuan  fatigoso  es  empefiarse  en 
cambiar  las  cosas  por  caminos  derechos  y  empinados  cuando 
hay  vericuetos  por  los  que  puede  escurrirse  un  buen  vividor: 
para  los  heroes  de  Blasco  la  vida  es  una  proposition  clara,  concisa 
y  tersa;  una  sen  da  que  hay  que  andar,  derribando  las  barreras 
que  obstruyan  el  paso.  No  es  el  pesimismo  del  asceta  que  mira 
abajo,  a  la  tierra,  como  a  una  carcel  estrecha  y  oscura:  sus 
hombres  respiran  el  aire  libre  de  los  espacios  terrenales,  son 
buenos  gozadores  y  aman  la  vida  como  fin.  No  es  tampoco  el 
pesimismo  de  los  refinados  que  juegan  a  las  ideas,  el  mas  peli- 
groso  de  todos,  porque  no  se  apoya  ni  en  enunciados  positivos 
ni  en  enunciados  negativos,  sino  en  inquietud  y  en  falta  absoluta 
de  fe:  los  h6roes  de  Blasco  no  se  preguntan  el  porque  de  las 
cosas;  las  cosas  son  porque  son. 

El  pesimismo  de  Blasco  esta  en  las  fuerzas  providenciales  o 
en  las  fuerzas  humanas  que  antagonizan  la  voluntad  individual. 
Frente  a  ellas  sus  heroes  son  extraordinarios  optimistas  que  van 
al  conflicto  sin  vacilaciones,  como  Don  Quijote  ataco  los  molinos 
de  viento,  sin  fijarse  en  la  resistencia  de  Rocinante  ni  en  la 
dureza  de  su  lanza;  con  la  sola  diferencia  de  que  don  Alonso 
Quijano  iba  encendido  en  dinamismo  ideal  y  altruista  y  los 
h6roes  de  Blasco  van  encendidos  en  dinamismo  fisico  y  adquisi- 
tivo. 

* 

Alguien  dijo  hace  unos  aiios  que  Blasco  era  un  imitador  de 
Zola,  que  era  el  Zola  espafiol,  y  muchos  criticos  rastacueros  y 
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perezosos,  tan  amigos  de  las  clasificaciones,  le  catalogaron  para 
"in  eternum."  Blasco,  claro  esta,  recibio  directamente  la 
influencia  del  naturalismo  f ranees;  la  recibio  todo  el  que  escribi6 
novelas  en  Europa  durante  el  ultimo  cuarto  del  siglo  XIX.  En 
la  historia  de  la  literatura  se  observan  modas,  estados  de 
ammo,  que  son  contagiosos.  Es  dificil  entonces  diferenciar  lo 
que  es  adquirido  y  lo  que  es  consubstancial.  Ser  un  influido 
no  es  ser  un  imitador.  Hay  cuatro  etapas  en  la  vida  del  escritor: 
la  de  incubacion,  en  la  que  a  pesar  suyo  las  lecturas  le  impregnan 
de  materia  asimilable  y  de  materia  inasimilable,  y  en  que  los 
primeros  atisbos  interpretativos  de  la  vida,  apenas  formulados, 
le  desorientan  y  le  hunden  en  un  caos  del  que  muchos  jamas 
salen — en  esta  etapa  generalmente  no  se  escribe,  y  si  se  escribe, 
se  imita  consciente  o  inconscientemente;  la  de  consolidacion, 
en  que  el  escritor,  todavia  un  poco  afectado  en  la  forma  por  las 
vacilaciones  del  periodo  f ormativo,  empieza  a  sentir  su  originali- 
dad,  concretando  las  sensaciones  que  el  mundo  le  produce, 
sistematizando  sus  ideas  y  elaborando  unidades  literarias;  la 
de  plenitud,  cuando  seguro  de  si  mismo  ha  hallado  el  cauce 
expresivo  de  su  personalidad  y  reducido  su  ideario  a  sintesis 
comprensivas ;  la  de  intuition,  a  la  que  solo  los  genios  llegan,  en 
que  el  alma,  equilibrada,  moldeada  en  el  yunque  de  la  vida, 
asciende  a  mesetas  ideales  llenas  de  paz  y  de  recogimiento  y  se 
vierte  en  obras  definitivas.  Blasco,  que  paso  rapidamente  por  la 
primera  y  segunda  etapas,  recibio  en  ellas  a  no  dudar  la  influen- 
cia de  Zola;  pero  pronto  desplego  a  los  aires  su  bandera  de  colores 
propios. 

Nadie  puede  negar  la  influencia  de  Zola  y  del  naturalismo  en 
Blasco.  Gonzalez  Blanco  ha  puntualizado  muy  bien  las  seme- 
janzas — sus  dialogos  indirectos,  su  carencia  de  elementos  drama- 
ticos,  su  prosa  ampulosa  y  compacta,  el  abuso  del  detalle 
descriptivo,  la  tendencia  a  dar  relieve  epico  a  la  vida  vulgar, 
el  vicioso  empleo  de  la  antitesis,  del  contraste  y  de  los  efectos 
espectaculares,  el  prurito  sociologico  y  experimental,  el  deter- 
minismo  como  explication  de  los  actos  humanos.  Gonzalez 
Blanco  tambien  ha  estudiado  las  desemejanzas,  que  nosotros 
transcribiremos  en  substancia  y  completaremos.  La  naturaleza 
espiritual  de  Blasco,  que  es  lo  importante  en  la  obra  artistica, 
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es  diametralmente  opuesta  a  la  de  Zola.  Blasco  es  mas  meri- 
dional y  por  lo  tanto  mas  retorico  y  brillante  que  Zola;  Blasco  es 
mas  imaginativo  y  no  necesita  recurrir  con  tanta  freeuencia  al 
documento  y  a  la  experimentation;  es  mas  vehemente  y  mas 
inconsciente;  no  trabaja  en  frio  ni  razona  su  arte;  su  facultad  de 
autocritica  es  nula  comparada  con  la  de  Zola,  quien  demostro 
estar  bien  versado  en  cuestiones  de  estetica;  es  menos  culto  y 
menos  sociologo,  menos  trascendental  en  sus  conclusiones  que 
Zola;  por  otra  parte  es  mucho  mas  poematico  en  sus  concep- 
tions, mas  lirico,  mas  efusivo  y  tiene  mucho  mas  talento  des- 
cripcionista  y  pictorico  que  Zola.  Sobre  todo — y  esta  es  la  di- 
ferencia  esencial  entre  ambas  personalidades — la  obra  de  Blasco 
no  muestra  como  la  de  Zola  un  proceso  gradual  ascendente  hacia 
el  idealismo  y  el  tremolo  metafisico.  Zola  fue  el  mistico  del 
naturalismo.  En  Blasco  no  se  observa  crecimiento  espiritual. 
Zola  es  naturalista  por  principio  y  Blasco  lo  es  por  temper amento. 
Para  substanciar  esta  afirmacion  habria  que  aducir  algunas 
pruebas,  y  esta  no  es  la  ocasion  mas  oportuna  de  hacerlo. 

Otras  influencias  hay  en  Blasco  que  han  pasado  mas  inad- 
vertidas  y  que  son  tan  manifiestas  como  la  de  Zola.  Hay  mucho 
de  Galdos,  del  Galdos  de  1881  a  1889,  y  mucho  tambien  de 
Tolstoy  y  aun  de  Gorki,  y  un  poquito  de  D'Annunzio,  y  bastante 
de  Pereda,  y  mas  que  de  nadie  de  Victor  Hugo,  el  pseudo- 
pensador,  pseudo-sociologo,  pseudo-filosofo,  amigo  de  las  ampli- 
tudes sonoras  y  del  poder  arquitectonico  de  las  palabras.  Su 
efigie  anda  en  bustos  de  marmol  y  en  retratos  por  los  rincones  de 
los  varios  depachos  de  Blasco.  dQuien  que  haya  leido  La 
Catedral  puede  negar  el  entronque  huguesco  de  este  nino 
vanidoso  de  los  grandes  gestos  que  se  llama  Blasco  Ibafiez? 
Esta  tarea  comparativa  exigiria  mas  tiempo  del  que  disponemos 
y  no  anadiria  gran  cosa  a  la  valoracion  literaria  del  autor  que 
nos  ocupa.  Baste  solo  la  indication  somera  de  un  posible  campo 

de  estudio. 

* 

En  resumen;  de  todo  lo  dicho  nos  queda  como  conclusion: 
que  en  Blasco  hay  mas  ruido  que  nueces;  que  el  pedestal  que  los 
norteamericanos  han  erigido  a  Blasco  es  desproporcionado  a 
la  figura;  que  como  no  se  apercibe  del  significado  trascendental 
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de  la  Naturaleza,  ni  la  pregunta  inquietante  del  misterio  de  la 
Creadon  ha  dejado  una  cicatriz  de  fe  o  de  duda  en  su  frente, 
Blasco  ocupa  un  piano  secundario  en  la  clasificacion  final  de  las 
categonas  artisticas;  que  Blasco  es  un  improvisador,  dotado 
como  todos  los  improvisadores  geniales,  de  una  cualidad  extra- 
ordinaria  predominante,  que  en  el  es  la  observation  rapida, 
poetica  y  veraz  de  los  aspectos  externos  de  la  Naturaleza  y  de 
la  Vida;  que  Blasco  ha  escrito  una  serie  de  novelas  valencianas, 
que  con  una  o  dos  excepciones,  pueden  considerarse  como 
modelos  de  la  no  vela  poematica  regional;  que  Blasco  ha  creado 
un  tipo  vigoroso  y  definido  de  luchador  que  tendra  valor  literario 
y  humano  mien  tr  as  hay  a  hombres  que  se  olviden  de  la  mujer 
que  llevan  al  lado  en  un  juego  de  futbol  o  en  una  corrida  de 
toros;  y  sobre  todo,  que  Blasco  ha  pintado  una  colecci6n  de 
estampas  incomparables,  tan  incomparables  como  las  de  su 
paisano  Joaquin  Sorolla  de  quien  un  critico  francos  dijo  con 
motivo  de  la  exposition  de  sus  obras  en  Paris,  lo  que  tambien 
podriamos  decir  de  Blasco:  ^C'est  une  brute  qui  peint  comme  un 
dieu!*  Lastima  que  Blasco  se  haya  salido  de  este  marco,  el 
marco  de  la  luz  y  del  color,  donde  sus  facultades  no  tienen 
rival,  para  mostrarnos  en  muchas  obras  suyas  posteriores  que 
como  psicologo,  como  filosofo  y  como  intelectual  puro,  su 
valor  es  muy  relativo.  Porque  en  Arte  el  merito  no  es  serlo 
todo,  sino  lo  que  se  es,  serlo  bien. 
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